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PIN BIPYNC] a). 


ODAY there are more of the nations of the earth in a state of 
progress and development, both intellectually and physically, 
than ever before known in the history of mankind. Railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones and the employment of electricity in 

various ways, with hundreds of auxiliaries in their wake, are invading coun- 
tries heretofore dead for centuries to all improvements or innovations. 

The object of this work is literally to photograph in words the nations, 
both civilized and uncivilized, and, from the latest and most reliable sources 
of information, briefly and in the most convenient and intelligent form, 
present them as they are at the present time, eliminating all accessories 
or ornaments of description not actually necessary to show how each 
country stands in the line of progress. 

With this object in view, each nation is shown complete in itself, 
and in alphabetical order: its area, population, ruler, and form of consti- 
tution and government, showing the status of the individual citizen or sub- 
ject in relation to the franchise, military service, etc. The physical aspects 
of each country are clearly depicted, as are also their educational and 
religious features; their various religions, with the number of each sect in 
the State; their natural productions; soil under cultivation; condition of 
agriculture, with area and value of principal crops, live stock, etc.; their 
manufactures of all descriptions; mining production of all classes, output 
and value ; forestry and fishing industries, and their importance; commerce, 
imports and exports of leading articles, with their values; mercantile, 
marine, shipping and navigation, with full statistics of trade; countries 


exported to and imported from, named in rotation according to value, 
(iii) 
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with arrivals and clearances of ships and steamers, tonnage, etc.; their 
mode of transportation and internal communication, rivers, canals, roads, 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, with number of miles of each; finance, 
revenue and expenditure, with sources of income customs, etc.; national 
debt; army footing in time of peace and war; navy, class of vessels and 
their number, with officers and men; chief cities and ports, with their 
population up to date, and other valuable and interesting information im- 
possible to ennumerate here. 

The information concerning each country thus presented has been 
compiled from the latest and most authentic sources, supplied by the 
courtesy of ambassadors, consuls general, and resident and political agents, 
and others located at the capitals of the various countries of the world, and 
from the latest published blue-books and reports of the different govern- 
ments themselves. It is believed no other publication contains such a con- 
centrated variety of authentic and reliable information in readily accessible 
form and'where all the actual conditions regarding every country in the 
world can be found in the briefest space of time. 


DHE SPORTRALTS: 


A prominent achievement in the production of this work is the publi- 
cation of the portraits of the rulers of all the countries of the world, a feat 
never before accomplished in any other work, and thus forming in itself 
an international picture gallery of an extent never equaled, and of inesti- 
mable and intrinsic value in bringing face to face to the ‘reader the most 
important galaxy of men aud women ever presented within the covers of a 
book, many of whom may: be said to carry not only the fortunes but the 
lives of millions of men in their hands. The procurement of the photo- 
graphs alone occupied years, and entailed a correspondence which would, 
if printed, more than fill this book. In the Publishers’ Notice will be 
found the names of the many officials, stationed in all quarters of the globe, 
to whom we are indebted for kindly co-operation in making this part of the 
work possible. 


PU Slolelesy INOMMICIs, 


HE publishers’ first duty is to convey their warmest thanks to 
the many diplomatic gentlemen in all parts of the world who 
have, by their hearty co-operation, assisted in the collection of 
information and authentic photographs of the Rulers of the 
World for this work. To the Hon. John A. Caldwell, ex- 
member of Congress, now Mayor of Cincinnati, we are in- 
debted for many favors. To Sir Julian Pauncefote, G. C. M. G., 

K. C. B., Ambassador of Great Britain, and the members of the British 

Legation at Washington, for valuable information regarding Her Majesty’s 

Dominions in many remote parts of the world. To Senor Salvador da 

Mendonca, Minister of Brazil; Dr. Don Estanislao S. Zeballos, Minister 

Argentine Republic; Senor Don Jose Marcelino Hurtado, Minister of Co- 

lombia; Senor Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, Minister of Costa Rica; Mr. 

Gozo Tateno, late Minister of Japan; Senor Don Horacio Guzman, Min- 

ister of Nicaragua; General Don Cesar Canevaro, Minister of Peru; Dr. 

Don David Lobo, Secretary of Legation and Charge d’Affaires of Vene- 

zuela, for valuable information and for efforts made in our behalf to pro- 

cure portraits of the Presidents of their different countries. 

We desire to thank the following gentlemen for portraits received di- 
rectly from them: Julius Muth, Esq., United States Consul at Magdeburg, 
Germany, for a photograph of His Royal Highness Frederick Duke of 
Anhalt; Hernando de Soto, Esq., Deputy United States Consul General at 
Dresden, for two photographs of Her Majesty the Queen of Saxony; James 
C. Chambers, Esq., United States Consul at Batoum, Russia in Asia, for a 
photograph of His Highness the Ameer of Bokhara, and His Highness the 
Khan of Khiva; Clyde Shropshire, Esq., Deputy Consul General at Paris, 
for photograph of His Excellency Casimir Perier, President of France, and 
of Her Majesty Ranavalona III., Queen of Madagascar; Emil Heis, Consu- 
lar Agent of the United States at Coburg, Germany, for photograph of His 
Royal Highness George II., Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; Alfred C. Johnson, 
United States Consul at Stuttgart, for photograph of His Royal Highness 
Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, Governor General of Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Herbert W. Borner, United States Consul at Barcelona, Spain, for photo- 
graph of the “‘Sindico General,” or President of the Republic of Andorra; 
Sir James Browne, Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief Commissioner at Quetta, 
(v) 
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India, for photograph of His Highness Mir Mahmud Khan, E. J. E. Wali 
of Baluchistan; Wallace S. Jones, Esq., Consul General at Rome, Italy, for 
photographs of Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of 
Abyssinia; Lieutenant Colonel H. Wylie, “British Resident” at the Court 
of Katmandu, Nepal, Africa, portrait of His Highness Maharaj Adiraj Su- 
rendra Bikram Shamsher Jang, Bahadur of Nepal; E. V. Landegraf, Esq., 
United States Consular Agent at Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, for por- 
trait of His Excellency the President; F. Rechsteiner, United States 
Consul at Venice, for photograph of the Regent of the Republic of San 
Marino. 

We are indebted to His Excellency Joseph James Cheeseman, President 
of Liberia, for valuable information and portrait of himself, forwarded from 
the “Executive Mansion,” at Monrovia, Liberia; Thomas L. Thompson, 
United States Minister to Brazil, for portrait of His Excellency President 
Peixoto, forwarded from the United States Legation at Petropolis, Brazil ; 
Consul General George B. Dillard, for photograph of Dr. Louis Cordero, 
President of Ecuador, forwarded from the United States Consulate General 
at Guyaquil, Ecuador; Hon. J. A. McKenzie, United States Minister to Peru, 
for photograph of His Excellency the President of Peru, forwarded from the 
United States Legation at Lima; Harrison R. Williams, Esq., United States 
Consul at San Jose, Costa Rica, photograph of His Excellency Rafael 
Inglesias, President of Costa Rica; Gustavus C. Kothe, Esq., United States 
Consul at Cassel, photograph of His Royal Highness Prince Frederick of 
Waldeck; Ellis Mills, Esq., United States Consul at Honolulu, Hawaii, for a 
portrait of His Excellency President Dole; Wallace S. Jones, Esq., Consul 
General of the United States at Rome, two photographs of His Holiness Pope 
Leone XIII.; James J. Peterson, Esq., United States Consul at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, photograph of Doctor Policarpo Bonilla, President of Honduras; 
George W. Fishback, Esq., United States Charge d’Affaires Buenos Ayres, 
photograph of His Excellency Louis Saenz Pena, President of the Argentine 
Republic; Luther F. McKinsey, United States Minister Republic of Colom- 
bia, photograph of His Excellency the President, forwarded from Bagota, Co- 
lombia; Lewis Baker, Esq., United States Minister to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Salvador, photographs of their Excellencies the Presidents of 
Nicaragua and Salvador, forwarded from the United States Legation at Manu- 
gua, Nicaragua; Cyrus W. Field, Esq., U. S. Consul at Brunswick, Germany, 
photograph of His Royal Highness Prince Albrecht, Regent of Brunswick, 
Germany. 

We are indebted to the following gentlemen for documents and late 
official returns regarding the countries named below: Hon. Alex. McDonald, 
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United States Minister at the Court of the Shah of Persia, Teheran, Persia; 
Daniel Madden, Esq., Consular Agent of the United States at Mazagan, 
Morocco, Africa; Beverly Y. Paine, Esq., United States Vice-Consul at 
Monrovia, Liberia; Frederick C. Penfield, Esq., United States Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul General at Cairo, Egypt; J. J. Helsdon Rix, Esq., Private 
Secretary to the United States Legation at the Hague, Netherlands; Justin 
McCarthy, Esq., M. P., London; T. Petit, Esq., Consular Agent of the United 
States at Monte Christo, Dominican Republic; Wm. A. Read, Esq., United 
States Vice-Consul at Santo Domingo City, Santo Domingo; Bartlett Tripp, 
Esq., Legation of the United States at Vienna, Austria; P. de Murguvondo, 
Esq., Consul General of the Republic of Uruguay at Washington, D. C.; 
Frank A. Harvey, Esq,., of the “‘ Ny Filazalazana Malagasy,” of Antananarivo, 
Madagascar ; Professor Appleton, of Boston, and D. J. King, Esq., Banker, 
of New York City. 

In order to afford some idea of the cost and correspondence required 
to procure the photographs now presented in this work, we publish herewith 
a few out of many hundreds of the letters we received from all parts of 
the world. The letters will, in all cases, explain themselves. In some few 
cases, we had to send photographers many hundreds of miles to photograph 
the parties required. We have also many letters from American and 
British officials throughout Asia and Africa who forwarded photographs to 
us with the request, conveyed in similar terms to the following: 


, ASIA. 
Gentlemen—I have succeeded in obtaining for you a photograph of His Highness 
——___—_————. The photograph is the only one ever taken, as his Highness, being a 
Mohammedan, has religious scruples against having portraits of himself made, and it is 
strictly against the law of this country to circulate or publish them. For this reason I must 
request you, if you publish the portrait, not to make any mention of me as having sent you 
the photograph. Yours, faithfully, (, 


THE BRITISH RESIDENCY, KATMANDU, 
NEPAL via BOMBAY, 26: June 1894. 

Dear Sirs—I have managed to get a new cabinet-size photograph taken of His Highness 
Maharaj Adiraj Surendra Bikram Shamsher Jang, Bahadur, the Maharajah of Nepal, by a 
native gentleman at his Court—for there are no professional photographers in this country. 

This photograph I have the pleasure to forward you by post today, in reply to your 
letter of the 27th of April last. The dress which His Highness was photographed in may be 
said to be semi-full-dress. The head-piece is the National head-dress, worn at Durbars by 
the Nepalese Officers of State, and consists of a cloth skull cap, on which are thickly sewn 
diamonds and pearls, whilst a fringe of large emeralds hangs round the edge. The plume is 
formed by a selection of the finest feathers from the tails of several birds of paradise, and it 
rises from a diamond and pearl aigrette. The value of the head-dress of the Nepalese Prime 
Minister is said to be £40,000. So we may imagine that the one worn by the King is still 
more valuable. 

The sword-belt is fastened by a clasp of five diamonds, as shown in the photograph. I 
may mention that the Nepalese have nothing whatever to say to Bhutan. 

Hoping the photograph will reach you safely, and prove useful, believe me to be, 

Yours, faithfully, H. WYLIE, Lt Col, 
British Resident at the Court of Nepal. 
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UNITED STATES LEGATION, } 
. TOKIO, JAPAN, Feb’y Io, 1894. 


Dear Sirs—I regret that it is impossible to comply with the request you make in your 
letter of January 13th. The sale of the Emperor’s photograph is positively forbidden. It 
would be quite impossible to obtain even one photograph for the purpose of publication. I 
return to you herewith the money order enclosed in your letter. 

Yours, very truly, EDWIN DUN, 
United States Minister to Japan. 


The photographs alluded to were received from the official representative 
of a foreign country accredited to the Court of Japan, but the official, for 
obvious reasons, can not be named. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
VIENNA, May 7, 1894. 

Gentlemen—On March 26th last the Minister of the United States in Vienna wrote to 
you that he “had been unable to purchase a photograph of Prince Regent Lichtenstein, as 
you desired, but if his picture could be otherwise obtained it would be sent to you.” 

I beg toinform you that no photographs of the present Prince exist, but I have succeeded 
in obtaining, as a personal favor, from his brother, a copper-plate engraving of the Prince, 
which I have forwarded to you today. I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, LAWRENCE TOWNSEND, 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 


This is the only engraving in this book not made directly from a photograph. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Muscat, ARABIA, April Io, say 

Dear Sirs—I have your letter of February 24th, enclosing money order. On the 8th inst. 
I had an interview with His Highness the Sultan, during which I mentioned your request to 
have his photo. He has promised to let me have one to forward to you as soon as he is able 
to have it taken. 

We have no photographers here, but no doubt an opportunity will present itself in course 
of time. I have seen a photo. of the Sultan, taken along with two of his brothers, and His 
Highness offered that, but I informed him that you wished him taken alone. There will, of 
course, be no charge, so I return the money order herewith. I remain 

Yours, very truly, H. MACKREDY, 
Vice-Consul 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
BatouM, Russia, May 8, 1894. 
Gentlemen — Mr. Alexander McDonald, United States Minister at Teheran, Persia, has 
handed me your letter of February 24th, with the request that I procure for you, if possible, 
the photographs asked for, and, as you will see by copy of letter to Mr. C. Reissig, at Samark- 
hand, I have already taken steps to procure them for you. If they are to be had, it will be 
at Samarkhand, and Mr. Reissig will procure them. I vill send them to you as soon as I re- 
ceive them, which, under any circumstances, can not be before three weeks, and as Mr. Reis- 
sig is now absent at Kokhand, he may not be at Samarkhand when my letter reaches there. 
Yours truly, JAMES C. CHAMBERS, 
Consul. 


C. REIssic, Eso., } 
Care POLLAK & Co. SAMARKHAND, RussIA, 26/8 May, 1894. 


Dear Sir—An American firm is about publishing a book, giving statistics and information 
relative to every country in the world, and ask me to procure for them photographs of Sayid 
Abdul Ahad, Emir of Bokhara, and Said Mahomed, Rahim, Khan of Kiva. They want cabinet- 
size photographs, showing the parties in full court dress, if possible, and to be of the men 
alone, and notin a group with others. As you are the only one I know over in that country, 
I take the liberty of asking you to procure and send me one photograph of each of the parties 
named, and I think they will be obtainable there. Please get as good copies of the photo- 
graphs as possible, and send them to me with your bill for their cost, and I will remit promptly. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness, and apologizing for troubling you, I am 

Very sincerely, JAMES C. CHAMBERS, 
U. S. Consul. 
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UNITED STATES CONSULATE, ) 
BARCELONA, SPAIN, March 29, 1894. J 


Gentlemen—I have your second letter, dated March 15th. I have just addressed a letter 
to the President of Andorra, and asked him to send me his photograph for publication in your 
work, and I explained to him that I was obliged to appeal to him, as it is impossible to secure 
his photograph in Barcelona. I registered the letter, and I will inform you whether or not 
I received an answer. 

Andorra is not known here any more than Japan is. It lies over Ioo miles away, among 
the mountains. I will call upon the photographers here to learn whether, by chance, they 
have any acquaintances in Andorra ; but I do not believe they have, and what is more, I should 
not like to forward you any photograph unless I knew positively that itis genuine. The ex- 
pense of sending a man to Andorra to get the President’s photograph would be at least $30, 
and he might not be successful. I will do, however, whatever you direct, after you receive 
my next letter, which I will write about the 20th of April. Iam 

Yours very truly, HERBERT W. BOWEN, 
Consul, 


The photograph was forwarded to us by His Excellency, the President 
of Andorra. 


QUETTA, INDIA, the 9th April, 1894. 


Gentlemen—I am directed by the Agent of the Governor-General and Chief Commis- 
sioner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 23d February, 1894, and in com- 
pliance with the request contained therein, I am to forward with Sir James Browne’s compli- 
ments, a cabinet photograph of His Highness Mir Mahmud Khan, C. IL E., the present 
RULER or WALI of the Kalat State. Mir Khadadad Khan, the late Wali, abdicated last year 
in favour of his eldest son, the present Ruler. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
W. STRATTON, Captain. 
First Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
STUTTGART, August 13, 1894. \ 
Sirs—By post I send you this day a large photo of H. S. H. the Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst. The Prince had no cabinet photos, such as you wish, but most kindly ex- 
pressed his willingness to give me personally this large photo. 
I would therefore request you to try and keep the photo from being soiled, and after you 
have used it for your purpose, to be kind enough to return it to me. I am, sirs, 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALFRED C. JOHNSON, 
U. S. Consul, 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ROME, April 6, 1894. { 
Gentlemen—I send you by this mail cabinet-sized photographs of the Emperor and 
Empress of Abyssinia, as requested in yours of 22d ult. 
Yours truly, WALLACE S. JONES, 
Consul-General. 


The following letter from the American Ambassador at Pekin, China, 
will account for the absence, in this work, of the portrait of the Emperor 


of that country. 


PEKING, March 3, 1894. 


Dear Sirs—Your favor of January 13th is at hand. It would afford me great pleasure to 
send you a photograph of the Emperor of China if one could be procured. After making 
inquiries, I find that his photograph has never been taken. The Son of Heaven is not visi- 
ble to any foreign eye, except when foreign ministers are received in audience. It is custom- 
ary, on such occasions, to stipulate that no kodac shall be used by any foreigner. — 

When the Emperor goes out in his sedan chair all the cross streets are barricaded with 
mats, and every door and window by which he passes is closed. Should anyone be caught 
spying, death follows. The Emperor has the appearance of a very young and rather frail 
man. I enclose the money order sent me. Very truly yours, CHARLES DENBY, 

United States Minister at Pekin, China. 
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Population, 5,000,000. 

Ruler.—Menelek IJ., Emperor of Abyssinia and King 
of Shoa. Accession, 1889. 

Government.—After the overthrow of Theodore, King 
of Amhara, by the English in 1868 the suzerain power passed to Prince 
Kassai, of Tigre, who assumed the old title of Negus Negust (King of Kings), 
and was crowned in 1872 as Johannes IJ., Emperor of Ethiopia. After the 
death of this potentate in 1889, Menelek II., King of Shoa, became the 
supreme ruler of Abyssinia, which region has practically become an Italian 
protectorate in virtue of the treaty of May 2,1889. ‘The political institu- 
tions are essentially of a feudal character, analogous to those of medizeval 
Europe. The Monarchy is one of the most ancient in the world. Part of it 
was formerly the ancient Kingdom of Ethiopia. It now includes the King- 
doms of Tigre, Lasta, Amhara, Gojam, Shoa, Bogos, Shoho, Mensa, Barea, 
Bazen, Habab, Beni-Amer, Shankalla, Galla, Kaffa, Danakil, and the Adal 
country, occupying the lowlands between Abyssinia proper and the coast. 

Natural Features.—The low country very unhealthy, soil dry and arid, 
highlands generally very salubrious, well watered and fertile. ‘The whole 
country presents the appearance of being broken up and tossed about ina 
remarkable manner, the mountains assuming wild and fantastic forms, with 
sides abrupt and precipitous, and only accessible bv very difficult passes. 

Education and Religion are restricted to the teaching of the secular and 
regular clergy, who instruct a limited number of children in grammar, cho- 
ral singing, poetry, and the recitation of Bible texts. This education is 
gratuitous, and those to whom it is imparted constitute the somewhat influ- 
ential class of dadéara, or literati. Christianity was introduced in 330 A. D. 
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The prevailing religion is a very corrupt form of mixed Christianity and 
Judaism. Abyssinia is cut off from intercourse with the civilized world 
by the inhospitable region surrounding it; hence it is at present sunk in 
ignorance and barbarism. ‘The majority of the people are of the Caucasian 
race, and are in general well formed and handsome, with straight and regu- 
lar features, lively eyes, hair long and straight or somewhat curled, and color 
dark olive, approaching to black. In manner rude and barbarous. 

Production. —There is comparatively little land under tillage, pasturage 
being the chief pursuit of the people, who raise large herds of cattle, as well 
as sheep and goats. Wild indigo, coffee, cotton, the sugar cane, date palm, 
and vine thrive well in many districts. Very extensively cultivated is eff 
(Poa abyssinica), a herbaceous plant with grains not larger than the head 
of a pin, of which is made the bread in general use throughout the country. 

Commerce.— The chief exports are skins, ivory, butter, gums, and 
mules. The exports from Great Britain to Abyssinia in 1892 amounted to 
$100,000. ‘The currency consists of Maria Theresia pieces, bales of cloth, 
and salt. The government receives taxes and payments in kind. 

Transportation.—There are no facilities for travel beyond the ancient 
rudely constructed roads or bridle paths; neither railroads, steamboats, 
wheeled vehicles, nor telegraph. 

Army.—Besides the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of 
war, the King maintains a permanent army of Wotloader, or mercenaries, 
most of whom are now armed with rifles instead of the national weapons— 
shield and lance. 

Chief Cities.—The chief trade passes mainly through Massowah. Other 
towns are Gondar, capital of Amhara, 5,000. Aksum, ancient capital of the 
Ethiopian Empire, 5,000. Ankober, capital of Shoa, 7,000. Amba Mariam, 
4,000. Mahdera-Mariam, 4,000. Licheh, present capital of Shoa, 3,000. 
Debra-Tabor, Magdala, and MaKalle, occasional royal residences, and Besso 
and Sokoto, 1,500 each, important trading centers. 


Afghanistan. 


FGHANISTAN (Asia). Area, 280,000 square miles. Population, 4,000,000. 

Ruler.—Abdur Rahman Khan, Amir G. C. B.,G. C. S. I. Born 

1845. The Amir is the son of Afzul Khan and grandson of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan. Accession July, 1880. 

Government.—The Government of Afghanistan is monarchical, under 
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one hereditary prince, whose power varies with his own character and 
fortune. There are four provinces—Kabul, Turkistan, Herat and Kandahar, 
also the district of Badakshan with its dependencies. Each is under a 
hakim, or governor, under whom nobles dispense justice, after a feudal 
fashion. Spoliation, exaction, and embezzlement are almost universal. 

Natural Features.—Extreme ruggedness and desolation, awful defiles, 
and bare, black crags; and on the other hand, abounding orchards, green- 
sward, charming dells, and purling streams—both aspects characteristic. 
The beauties of verdure and fertility in the valleys derive new charms from 
contrast with the excessive sterility of the hills that frame them. ‘The 
suminer heat is great everywhere in Afghanistan, but most of all on the 
Indus. 

Education and Religion.—With the exception of the Kizilbashis, and 
most of the Hazaras, who are mainly Shias, the inhabitants are Muham- 
madans of the Suni sect. The bulk of the Afghans are entitled to the 
worst character for cruelty, and deep and degrading debauchery. Asa race 
they are very handsome and athletic, features highly aquiline, the women 
handsome, features of Jewish cast. A marked feature in Afghan character 
is the passionate love for field sports, especially hawking. They are capital 
horsemen, and unerring marksmen with the native rifle. 

Production.—There are two harvests in the year in most parts of the 
country. One consists of wheat, barley, Arvam lens, and Czcer arzetinum, 
with peas and beans. The other consists of rice, millet, arzun (Panicum 
italicum), Indian corn, etc. The castor-oil plant, madder, and the asafcetida 
plant abound; vast quantities of asafcetida are exported to India. ‘The 
apple, pear, almond, peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
grape, fig and mulberry are produced in great abundance, and form the 
food of a large class of the people, both in the fresh and preserved state, 
and in the latter condition are exported in great quantities. 

Manufactures.—The production of silks and the manufacture of felts, 
postins, carpets, and rosaries are the principal industries. The sheepskin 
postin manufacture is one of the most important. 

Commerce.—The imports are chiefly cotton piece goods, indigo, sugar, 
and tea, mostly the China leaf. The exports include raw wool, horses, 
spices, asafcetida, fruits and nuts. A duty of 106 rupees is levied on every 
camel load (about 450 pounds) of Indian tea passing through Kabul to 
Bokhara. Imports for 1893, mainly from India, Rx. 908,157 ; exports, Rx. 
455,278. Imports from Russia in 1890, 3,944,568 roubles ; exports to Bok- 
hara, 3,983,270 roubles. ‘The rupee is the usual currency, though govern- 
nent demands are often paid in kind. 
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Transportation.—There are no wheeled vehicles except artillery, proper 
to the country, and merchandise is transported on camel or pony back. No 
navigable rivers. Timber, the only article of commerce conveyed by 
water, is floated in rafts. 

Army.—No statistics regarding the strength of the Afghan army are 
available. In July, 1890, it was estimated there were 20,000 troops in and 
about Kabul, including six mule batteries of artillery, two field batteries, an 
elephant battery, 40 squadrons of cavalry, and 8,000 infantry. Ammunition 
is made at the Kabul arsenal, under the superintendence of Englishmen in 
the Amir’s service. 

Chief Cities.—Istalif, 18,000; Charikar, 5,000; Jalalabad, 2,000; and 
Zarni, 1,200. 


Africa (Central Independent States.) 


FRICA (Central Independent States). There still remain certain inde- 

pendent States in Central Africa, about which it may be useful to 

give here such information as is obtainable with respect to their political, 
religious, industrial and commercial condition. 

Bornu.—If not the largest, is the most populous Mohammedan State 
in Central Soudan. Approximate area, 50,000 square miles. Population, 
estimated, 5,000,000. The bulk of the inhabitants are of mixed Negro and 
Dasa descent. ‘The other chief elements of the population are the Tuareg 
Berbers, the Arabs, and the Wauga Bedde pagan tribes in the east. In the 
center are the Magomi. ‘These and the Kanuri tribes are regarded as the 
most cultured people in Central Africa, and their woven fabrics, pottery 
and metal ware are highly prized throughout the Soudan. The Sultan, 
who is commonly called the Sheikh, is in principle an absolute monarch. 
The standing army of 30,000 men is partly armed with rifles, and the 
cavalry still wear armor, either imported from Eastern Soudan or made in 
the country. Kukawa (the capital), on the west side of Lake Chad, is 
one of the great centers of trade in the Soudan. Population, about 60,000. 
Wares of all kind, reach this mart from Europe, Egypt and Turkey, chiefly 
by crossing the Sahara. By thesame route are sent northward convoys of 
1,000, 2,000, and even 4,000 slaves, besides ivory, ostrich feathers, and other 
local produce. ‘There are several towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, such 
as Birni, Bundi, Gummel, Mashena, Borsari, Surikolo, Logon-Karnah and 
Doloo. ‘The coast lands are open to Yedina pifates who inhabit the archi- 
pelagoes in Lake Chad. 
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Wadai.—At present the most powerful State in Central Soudan. Area, 
172,000 square miles. Population, estimated, 2,600,000. The Arabs, here 
collectively called Aramka, have been settled in the country for over 500 
years. Their traders (Jellaba) send caravans south to Dar-Banda and 
Bagirmi, and west to Bornu, bartering salt and manufactured goods for 
ivory, slaves, ostrich feathers and copper. But the political power belongs 
to the Mohammedan Mabas, a Negro people who occupy the northeastern 
part of Wadai proper. The army of the Wadai, about 7,000 strong, is 
chiefly employed in levying tribute in kind (slaves, horses, cattle, honey, 
corn) from the provinces and vassal States. 

Kanem.—Of these vassal States the most important is Kanem, about 
30,000 square miles in area, with an estimated population of 100,000. Al- 
though they can muster only 1,000 armed men they are the fiercest maraud- 
ers in North Africa. 

Bagirmi.—Area, about 20,000 square miles. Population, about 1,000,- 
000. They numbered 1,500,000 about the middle of the century, but steady 
wars with the Wadai have greatly reduced their numbers. Organized 
slave-hunting razzias are periodically sent to the southern regions of the 
Upper Shari basin, occupied'by the Kimre, Sokoro, and many other pagan 
tribes. 

Egyptian Soudan.—Area, 950,000 square miles. Estimated population, 
10,400,000. It is estimated that three fifths of the population of the Egyp- 
tian Soudan have, during the last ten years, perished through war, pestilence, 
famine and slave-trading. Since the Mahdi’s revolt Sawakin, Zeilah and 
Berbera have been occupied by the English, Massawah by the Italians, and 
the northern part of Dongola by Egypt. Darfur appears to have reasserted 
its independence. The equatorial Province has lapsed into barbarism. 
Before the war a considerable trade was carried on with Egypt. There is 
no trade now even with Khartum. 

Dahomey.—Area, 4,000 square miles. Population, about 250,000. The 
Kingdom of Dahomey, formerly the most powerful on the Slave Coast, 
Upper Guinea, has in recent years been greatly reduced in size and strength 
—long and disastrous wars the cause. The King exercises unlimited power. 
Besides ordinary troops he maintains a bodyguard of about 4,000 “ Ama- 
zons,” who are noted for their courage and discipline. The natives, who 
are of pure Negro stock, and fetish-worshipers, belong to the Fon branch of 
the Ewe family, but have called themselves Dauma since the foundation of 
the kingdom early in the 17th century. They are industrious agricultur- 
ists, exporting through Whydah the finest palm-oil produced in Upper 
Guinea. Maize, cattle, ivory and India rubber also abound. Abomey, cap- 
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ital of the Kingdom, seventy miles north of Whydah and ten miles north- 
west of Kana, the royal summer residence. War with France in 1893 sub- 
jugated and dethroned the reigning king. No formal annexation of Daho- 
mey has yet been made by France. , 


Argentine Republic. 


(Republica Argentina.) 


RGENTINE REPUBLIC (South America). Area, 1,125,086 square miles. 
Population, 4,257,000. 
Ruler.—Dr. Saenz Pena, President, elected 1892. 

Government.—The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is iden- 
tical with that of the United States of America. The President receives a 
salary of $36,000; Vice-President, $18,000, and five Ministers of State 
$16,800 per annum. 

Natural Features.—The most remarkable feature of the country is its 
plains, which extend over more than three fourths of it, the most extensive 
being Patagonia, in the south, the Pampas, central, and the Chaco in the 
northeast. The great extent in latitude of this country makes its climate 
range through all diversities of temperature, from that of Northern Europe 
and Canada to that of Egypt and Arabia. 

Education and Religion.—Although the constitution recognizes the Ro- 
man Catholic religion as that of the State, all other creeds are tolerated. 
In 1888 civil marriage was established in the Republic. Primary education 
is free, secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years of age. In 
1890 over $10,000,000 was appropriated by the Government for elementary 
education. In 1892 there were 2,731 elementary schools, with 6,864 teach- 
ers, and 228,439 pupils. There are 16 Lyceums, 2 Universities, 1 School of 
Mines, 2 Colleges of Agriculture, a Naval and a Military School, besides a 
well-equipped Observatory and Museums at La Plata and Buenos Ayres, 
and a Meteorological Bureau. 

Production.—The area of land under cultivation in 1891 in the 14 
provinces and 9g national territories was 7,400,000 acres, or about one per 
cent. of the total area of the country. The value of the agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1893 was $117,000,000, and of the pastoral products, $105,000,000. 
In 1893 there were in the Republic 22,000,000 cattle, 80,000,000 sheep, 
5,200,000 horses and 1,998,000 other animals, the total value being 
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$494,160,000 gold. The distillation of spirits from maize is extending; 
the output in 1892 was valued at $15,000,000. The Jewish Colonization 
Association owns 330,000 acres. About 180,000 acres are occupied by 
1,000 Jewish families. 

Commerce.—Imports for the year 1892 amounted to $91,388,210; ex- 
ports, $112,692,948. Principal imports were cotton, woolens, iron and 
machinery, railway and telegraph material, pottery, glass, coal,coke , oil, 
ete. Principal exports, animals and their produce; agricultural produce, 
such as wheat and other sorts of grain. 

Transportation.—The length of railway open for traffic in 1893 was 
8,023 miles; tramways in cities, 173 miles; entire capital in railways, 
471,800,000, of which £62,500,000 was European capital. In 1891 there 
were 20,415 miles of telegraph lines. In 1889 a concession was granted to 
lay a direct cable from Buenos Ayres to Europe. 

Finance.—The silver Peso fuerte, or dollar of 100 centeszmos, 1s of the 
value of 4 shillings English, at par. Professedly, the standard of value is 
gold. ‘The money in circulation is chiefly inconvertible paper currency. 
National debt March 31, 1892, 167,921,953 dollars, gold. The revenue for 
1892 was $117,900,000 ; expenditures, $124,600,000. 

Army and Navy.—The army of Argentina consists of 7,896 officers 
and men. ‘The National Guard is put at 480,000, of whom not more than 
65,000 have received any military training. 

The Argentine Navy is the third in importance of those maintained by 
the South American States, and consists of 2 port defense vessels, 5 second, 
and 12 third class cruisers, and 12 torpedo craft ; total, 31 vessels. 

Chief Cities—Buenos Ayres, 549,307; Cordoba, 66,600; La Plata, 
65,000; Rosario, 55,000; Tucuman, 25,000; Salta, 20,000; Mendoza, 
18,000; Parana, 18,000; Corrientes, 14,000. 


Austria-Hungary. 
(Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie.) 


USTRIA-HUNGARY (Europe). Area (not including Bosnia and Herze- 
govina), 240,942 square miles. Population, 41,358,886, or 171 per 
square mile. 
Ruler.—Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
Born 1830. Acceded 1848. 
Government.—The Emperor Franz Josef is the son of Archduke Franz 
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Karl, second son of the late Emperor Franz I., of Austria, and of Arch- 
duchess Sophie, Princess of Bavaria. Proclaimed Emperor 1848, crowned 
King of Hungary 1867, married 1854 to Empress Avzzabeth, daughter of 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

The imperial family of Austria descend from Rudolph von Hapsburg, 
a German count born 1218, who was elected Kaiser of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1276. ‘The crown is hereditary in the order of primogeniture in 
the male line, and failing thus, in the female line. ‘The monarch must be a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. He is styled His Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty, having a threefold title) Emperor of Austria, 
King of Bohemia, ete., and King of Hungary. 

The monarch exercises his legislative authority only with the cooper- 
ation and consent of the representative bodies, z. ¢., the Reichsrath, Reichs- 
tag and the provincial parliaments (Landtage). Under a law passed in 
1882 for Austria proper the franchise was extended to all male persons in 
towns and rural districts paying direct taxes to the amount of 5 florins per 
annum. In Hungary the members of The Lower House are elected by the 
votes of all male citizens of 20 years of age, who pay a small direct tax on 
property or income, varying in occupation, but in all cases very low. 

Natural Features. — Austria-Hungary lies in the heart of Europe. 
Natural frontiers are formed by the great mountains and rivers. The 
Saale, the Alps, and the Rhine toward St. Gall, the High Alps toward 
Italy, the Dinoric Alps, the Unna, and Save toward Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, the Save and Danube toward Servia, the Carpathians toward Rou- 
mania, the Dniester and Vistula toward Russia, toward Prussia the Riesen 
and Iser Gebirge, and toward Saxony the Erz Gebirge. It is surrounded 
on all sides by other countries except where it borders upon the Adriatic 
Sea for a distance of 1,050 miles. The total length of frontier is 5,396 
miles. It is, after Switzerland, the most mountainous country of Europe, 
and about four fifths of its entire area is more than 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. In some parts, as in Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, and Carinola, the 
mountains appear in wild confusion, with rugged peaks, and bare, precipi- 
tous sides, forcibly reminding the traveler of Switzerland. 

Education and Religion. —The progress of elementary education in 
Austria and in Hungary between the census of 1880 and that of 18go is 
shown in the following statement: Could read and write, Austria and 
Hungary, in 1880, 10,930,099; in 1890, 13,258,452. ‘Thus showing an in- 
crease of 2,328,353 during the decade from 1880 to 1890. Population of 
Austria, 23,895,413. Population of Hungary, 17,463,473. In both Austria 
and Hungary compulsory attendance begins with the completion of the 
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sixth year. Full liberty of faith and conscience is secured, and the en- 
joyment of civil rights is independent of religious profession throughout 
Austria-Hungary. According to the census of 1890, the following are the 
percentages of population as to Religion in Austria: Roman Catholic, 
79-2; Greek Catholic, 11.8; Jews, 4.8; Greek Oriental, 2.4; Evangelical, 
1.8. Hungary: Roman Catholic, 50.84; Evangelical, 19.77; Greek Ori- 
ental, 15.17; Greek Catholic, 9.61; Jews, 4.18; Unitarian, 0.36; others, 
0.07. Every religious body, legally recognized, has the right of ordinary 
public worship, the management of its own affairs and the undisturbed 
possession of its premises, endowments and funds for the purposes of wor- 
ship, instruction or charity. 

Production.—The majority of the people of Austria-Hungary are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits or in connection with the forests, the pro- 
portion varying in different parts from 50 to 80 per cent. of the entire 
population. The productive land of Austria is estimated at 89.6 per cent. 
of its superficial area, and that of Hungary at 84.4, making 86.9 per cent. 
of the whole country. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, pulse, buckwheat and 
maize are the principal cereals, while potatoes, sugar beet, vines, hemp, 
rape, hops and tobacco are important crops, in the order in which they are 
named. Barley and wine are most largely exported, though in some years 
considerable quantities of wheat are also exported. Both in Austria and 
Hungary the exports of horses, cattle and sheep far exceed the imports. 
Silk culture, by the law of 1885, is exclusively in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In 1892 the exports of timber and forest products from Hungary 
amounted to 24,176,000 florins, and the imports of same to 8,914,000 florins. 
In 1891 there were 197,139 persons employed in the mines and metal works 
of Austria-Hungary. The chief mineral and furnace products are common 
coal, brown coal, raw iron, lead, quicksilver, zinc, silver, copper, sulphur, 
alum and salt. The total value of mining and furnace products for 1892 
amounted to over 120,000,000 florins. 

Manufactures.—In the various manufacturing industries of Austria 
neatly 3,000,000 persons are directly employed. The glass industry is of 
great importance, in Bohemia. In the woolen industry and in spinning and 
weaving there are over 3,000 factories. The cotton industry, 1,900 works— 
of which 633 were on a large scale—with 96,000 workers, and in 1889, 
2,350,000 spindles and 42,000 power looms. ‘There were in 1887 1,962 beer 
breweries, producing 293% million gallons of beer. The export of beer is 
ten times the import. ‘There are forty manufactories of tobacco in the 
monarchy, but they do not supply the demand, so that the imports exceed 
the exports. 
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Commerce.—The general commerce of the whole monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, comprising imports and ex- 
ports of merchandise, but not bullion, was for the year 1892: imports, 
627,000,000 florins; exports, 723,000,000 florins. Among the principal im- 
ports were cotton, wool, coffee, furs and hides, coal and coke, silk, tobacco 
(leaf,) woolen yarn, machinery, leather, cotton yarn, hardware and clocks, 
in the order in which they are named. ‘The principal exports were sugar, 
grain, timber, cattle, coal and coke, eggs, gloves, glass and glassware, 
woolen goods, wood-wares, paper and paper-wares, iron and iron-wares, 
leather-wares, silk-wares and wine. ‘The Commercial Marine of Austria- 
Hungary on January 1, 1893, amounted to 10,533 vessels of 285,415 tons, 
with 31,536 men. 

Transportation.—The railway statistics of Austria-Hungary for January 
I, 1893, show that the State lines and those worked by companies amounted 
to 17,609 miles, besides 384 miles in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1891 
there were 4,886 postoffices in Austria and 4,189 in Hungary. ‘There were 
17,609 miles of telegraph and 50,000 miles of wire in Austria, 12,473 miles 
of telegraph and 35,320 miles of wire in Hungary, and 1,780 miles of tele- 
graph and 3,870 miles of wire in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 18g91 the 
total length of navigable rivers and canals in Austria was, for vessels and 
rafts, 1,706 miles, of which 814 miles were navigable for steamers. 

Finance.—There are three distinct budgets—the first for the whole 
monarchy, the second for Austria, and the third for the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The revenue for Austria, as per estimate for 1894-95, is 619,105,779 
florins; expenditures, 618,694,237 florins. Hungary, total revenue, 465,- 
003,942 florins ; total expenditures, 469,992,554 florins. Public debt, 1892, 
6,081,624,000 florins. There is, besides, a common floating debt amounting 
in 1893 to 411,994,377 florins. 

Army and Navy.—The system of defense is in Austria and Hungary 
alike founded on the principle of universal military service. The armed 
force is organized into the Army, Navy, Landwehr and Landsturm. ‘The 
Landwehr is a special national institution. The command of the Emperor 
is required for its mobilization. ‘The Landsturm includes all citizens from 
their 19th to their 42d year who do not serve in the Army, Navy or Land- 
wehr, as well as those transferred from the Landwehr. In peace the army 
of Austria-Hungary amounts to 347,297 men, 912 guns and 58,414 horses. 
In war, 1,753,583 men, 1,864 guns and 270,886 horses. In the case of war 
the number of men who could be obliged to serve in the Landsturm is over 
4,000,000. 

The Austro-Hungarian navy is mainly a coast defensive force, main- 
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tained in a high state of efficiency, and including a flotilla of monitors for 
the Danube. There are 8 battle-ships, ro port defense ships, 33 cruisers, 
and 55 torpedo boats. ‘Total, 106 vessels, manned in time of peace by 8,538 
officers and men. 

Chief Cities in Austria with over 50,000 population: Vienna, 1,364,548; 
Prague, 184,109; Trieste, 158,344; Lemberg, 128,419; Gratz, Jw Re 91a 
Brunn, 95,342; Krakau, 76,025; Czernowitz, 57,403; Pilsen, 50,693. Hun- 
gary: Budapest, 506,384; Szegedin, 87,210; Maria-Theresiopol, P2008) 
Debreczin, 56,996; Hod-Mezo-Vasarhely, 55,483; Pressburg, 52,444. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


OSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. Area, 23,262 square miles. Population, 
1,404,000. 

Government.—These two Ottoman provinces were, by the treaty of 
Berlin, 1878, handed over to the Austria-Hungarian Government for ad- 
ministration and military occupation. 

Education.—There is 1 higher gymnasium, 2 gymnasia, 4 commercial 
schools, 943 elementary schools, with 1 Greek Oriental, and 1 Roman 
Catholic Seminary, and 1 training college for teachers. 

Religion.—In 1885 there were 571,250 Greek Oriental Christians, 492,- 
710 Mohammedans, 265,788 Roman Catholics, and 5,805 Jews. 

Production.—Agriculture is in a very low state of development, though 
the soil is very fertile. Maize, wheat, barley, oats, rye, millet, and buck- 
wheat, potatoes, flax, hemp, and tobacco are cultivated. Both provinces 
have a superabundance of fruit. The vine is grown in Herzegovina, but 
the wine produced is insufficient for the local demand. Dried plums are the 
chief article of export. Cattle grazing is important. Forest land occupies 
45 per cent. of the whole area. Minerals are abundant; mining is carried 
on for iron, copper, manganese, chromium, and antimony. ‘There are salt- 
pits at Dolnya Tuzla. Imports in 1892 (alimentary substances, £700,000 ; 
metal and machinery, £260,000). Exports, £1,179,700. Chief exports: 
animals, dried plums, staves. "There are 384 miles of railway and 1,765 
miles of telegraph. Native troops, 5,040 men; Austria-Hungarian Army 
of Occupation, 28,648 officers and men. Revenue 1892, 10,299,350 florins ; 
expenditures, 9,944,655 florins. Chief cities: Sarajevo (the capital), 26,286 ; 
Mostar, 12,665; Banjaluka, 11,357. 
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Baluchistan. 


ALUCHISTAN (Asia). Area, 130,000 square miles. Population, 500,000, 
Ruler.—Mir Muhammad Khan. Khan of Khelat. Acceded 1893. 
Government.—To some extent dependent on or feudatory to India. 

The power of the Brahui Khans of Khelat was founded towards the 
end of the seventeenth century by a hill chief named Kumbar. Called in to 
protect the Hindu Rajah of Khelat-against marauders, Kumbar first ex- 
pelled these invaders and then overthrew the Hindu dynasty. His succes- 
sors gradually made themselves supreme from Khelat to the Arabian sea, 
and about 1740 Abdulla Khan, the fourth Brahui Khan of Khelat, was 
acknowledged as chief of Baluchistan by Nadir Shah. In 1893 Khudadad 
Khan, a direct descendant of Abdulla Khan, was found guilty of murdering 
his minister and other subjects, and was permitted to abdicate. His son, 
Mir Muhammad Khan, has succeeded to all his rights and privileges. 

The Khan of Khelat is at the head of a confederacy of chiefs, but his 
powers can not be precisely defined. In all important matters he is amenable 
to the advice of the agent of the Governor-General in Baluchistan, who also 
arbitrates in disputes between the Khan and minor chiefs. 

Natural Features.—The most remarkable features of this extensive 
country are its rugged and elevated surface, its barrenness and its deficiency 
of water. The two principal water courses which drain the Kohistan por- 
tion of the country are the rivers Bolan and Moola. They both discharge 
themselves into the plains of Cutchee. There is at all seasons clear running 
water in these streams, which is entirely used up for irrigation. They are 
subject to dangerous floods from sudden storms during the rainy season, 
often inundating immense tracts of country. ‘The climate varies greatly in 
the different provinces. Wild animals abound—tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
wolves, jackals, tiger-cats, wild dogs and wild asses. 

Education and Religion.—The religion is Muhammadan. ‘The only 
Hindus are shopkeepers and those who have come to Quetta for trade, 
labor, etc. 

Production.—The agricultural produce of Baluchistan is limited, owing 
to the scanty and uncertain rainfall, but most of the crops grown in India 
may be found in the country. Coal has also been found in several places. 
At Khost, on the Sind-Pishin Railway, it has been successfully mined for 
some years past. Baluchistan isan immense camel-grazing country. Steps 
have been taken to improve the breed of horses by the importation of 
thoroughbreds, Norfolk trotters and Arab stallions. 
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Manufactures.—Local manufactures are unimportant, being confined 
to a few matchlocks and other weapons. ‘The nomad tribes, of whom the 
Baluchis are the most widely spread race, make for themselves rough 
blankets and rugs. 

Commerce.—The chief exports are wood, hides, madder, dried fruit, 
bdellium, tobacco and dates. As near as can be estimated the imports and 
exports of Baluchistan from and to British India for the year 1893 were: 
Bvortsen x, 20,451;-expotts, Rx..57;123. 

Transportation.—The country through which the Bolan and Sind- 
Pishin Railways run—the districts of Quetta and the Bolan, the assigned 
districts of Pishin, Shorarud, Kachh, Kawas, Harnai, Sibi, and Thal-Cho- 
tiali, is under British administration. Surveys have recently been made for 
a line of railway from Karachi to Quetta vza Las Bela, Kharan and Khelat. 
There is a line of telegraph to Quetta, and the submarine cable from 
Karachi to the Persian Gulf touches at Gwadar. 

Finance.—The Khan of Khelat’s revenue consists of his subsidy from 
the Indian Government of 100,000 rupees a year, his quit-rent of 25,000 
rupees for the Quetta district, and a share in the agricultural produce taken 
from the inferior cultivators in Independent Baluchistan. ‘The last source 
of revenue varies considerably. In a good year it might be worth 500,000 
rupees. 

Army.—There is no standing army with the exception of about 1,200 
men kept up by the Khan. His Highness could, perhaps, assemble at an 
emergency 10,000 irregular tribal levies, indifferently armed. The fortifica- 
tions recently erected by the Indian Government lie within the territory 
under British administration. The numerous forts scattered about Inde- 
pendent Baluchistan could offer no resistance to artillery. 

Chief Cities—Khelat (the capital), Quetta, Mastang, Kosdar, Bela, Kej, 
Bagh, Gandava, Dadar, and Sonmiani. 


Belgium. 
(Royaume de Belgique.) 


Baers. (Europe). Area, 11,373 square miles; Population, 6,195,355. 
Ruler.—Leopold II. Born 1835. Acceded 1865. 

Government.—The King is the son of King Leopold I., former prince of 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and of Princess Louise, daughter of the late King Louis 
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Philippe of the French. Married August 22, 1853, to Queen Marie Henri- 
ette, the daughter of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an Independent State in 
1830, having previously been a part of the Netherlands. The secession was 
decreed in 1830 by a Provisional Government, established in consequence 
of a revolution which broke out at Brussels on August 25, 1830. By the 
treaty of London, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by Aus- 
tria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. A National Congress elected, 
June 4, 1831, the present King’s father to the throne. 

According to the Constitution of 1831, Belgium is ‘a constitutional, 
representative and hereditary monarchy.’ The royal succession is in the 
direct male line. ‘The King’s person is declared sacred, and his ministers 
are held responsible for the acts of the Government. The legislative 
power is vested in the King, the Senate and the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. Every citizen over 25 years of age has a vote. Every citizen over 
35 years, married, or widower with legitimate issue, and paying 5 francs 
a year in house tax, has a supplementary vote, as has also every citizen 
over 25 owning property worth 2,000 francs. ‘Two supplementary votes 
are given to citizens over 25 years of age who have received a diploma 
or certificate of higher instruction. 

Natural Features.—Belgium is the most densely populated country of 
Europe. The country is in general very flat, having few elevations, and 
these rarely exceed 200 feet in height. The provinces of Liege, Luxem- 
bourg and Namur present the greatest irregularities of surface. This part 
of the country is intersected by numerous ravines and streams with steep 
and rocky banks, by deep valleys and by ridges of hills, which often have 
precipitous and rocky escarpments. There are, throughout most of the 
country, well-watered plains, which, from their great fertility and the high 
state of their cultivation, are the boast of the Belgians and the admiration 
of strangers. 

Education and Religion The total sum spent on elementary educa- 
tion in 1891 amounted to 15,231,129 francs. By a law of 1842 each com- 
mune was required to have at least one primary school; and in 1884 an 
act was passed by which the Government pays one sixth, the province one 
sixth and the commune four sixths of the expenditure. There were also, 
in 1892, 57 industrial schools, with 16,694 pupils. There are 4 universities. 
The proportion of the population above 15 years who could not read or 
write at the census of 1890 was 26.9 per cent. 

The Roman Catholic religion is professed by nearly the entire popula- 
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tion of Belgium. ‘The Protestants number only 10,000; Jews about 4,000. 
The State does not interfere in any way with the internal affairs of either 
Catholic or Protestant churches. Full religious liberty is granted by the 
Constitution, and part of the income of all denominations is paid from the 
National Treasury. 

Production.—The population connected with agriculture in 1880 (the 
latest statistics) numbered 1,199,319, or 21.77 of the whole. The soil is 
distributed as follows in hectares (the hectare 2.47 acres) : cereals, 934,663 ; 
peas, beans, etc., 33,093; sugar beet, 32,627; flax, 40,078; ornamental 
plants, 24,070; root plants, 36,153; potatoes, 199,357; grasses, 536,000; 
heaths, brushwood land not regularly cultivated, 231,964; fallow, groves, 
orchards, etc., 146,592; forests, 489,423. The principal cereals were wheat, 
275,931; oats, 249,486; rye, 277,640. In 1892 the yield of tobacco grown 
in Belgium was 4,176,392 kilogrammes. 

Manufactures.—According to the census of 1890 there were connected 
with the mining and manufacture of metal industries 293,263; vegetable 
and animal industries, 314,481; mixed industries, 473,759. Pig iron pro- 
duced in 1892, 753,268 tons; manufactured iron, 479,008; steel ingots, 
260,037 ; steel rails, 208,281. There were 18 pig-iron works, 34 blast fur- 
naces, 41 steel works. Value of zinc produced in 1892, 46,568,000 francs; 
lead, 2,690,000 frances; silver from lead, 4,480,000 francs. 122 sugar manu- 
facturing establishments turned out 141,371,540 kilogrammes of raw sugar, 
and 36 refineries an output of 47,119,430 kilogrammes. 243 distilleries 
output 587,822 hectolitres of alcohol at 50° G. L. 

Commerce.—The value of the general commerce in the year 1892 was, 
imports, 2,811,400,000 francs, and exports, 2,644,300,000. The leading 
articles of import to Belgium were in money value as follows, viz.: cereals 
and flour, raw textiles, vegetable substances, chemicals and drugs, mineral 
substances, resin, wool, cotton and silk tissues, timber, hides, coffee, animal 
substances, metals, meats, etc; exports, cereals and flour, yarns, wool, 
linen, etc., coal and coke, raw textiles, tissues, cotton, wool, etc., hides, iron, 
meat, sugar, glass, zinc, etc. 

Transportation.—The length of public roads in Belgium in 1891 was 
5,639 miles; rivers and canals, 1,010 miles; railroads, 2,810 miles, of which 
2,018 miles are worked by the State (passengers carried, over 80,000,000) ; 
telegraph lines, 4,617 miles; length of wires, 22,739 miles. The mer- 
chant marine of Belgium consists of 6 sailing vessels and 47 steamers 
of 70,395 tons. Entered Belgian ports in 1892: 7,068 vessels of 5,782,- 
157 tons; cleared, 7,085 of 5,802,111 tons. In 1892 there were 336 vessels, 
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of 10,751 tons, engaged in deep-sea fishery. Value of fish, 3,216,541 
francs. 

Finance.—The one bank of emission in Belgium is the National Bank, 
instituted 1850. Its capital entirely paid up is 550 million francs. It is 
the cashier of the State, and is authorized to carry on the usual banking 
operations. There are 30 private and 23 joint stock, besides agricultural, 
banks, credit unions, and popular banks. There are 609 State savings 
banks, with 731,000 depositors. The total amount of the national liabilities 
of the kingdom in 1892 amounted to 2,31 4,854,124 francs. 

Army.—The standing army is formed by conscription, to which every 
able man over 19 years is liable. Substitution is permitted. The peace 
strength of the Belgian army in 1893 amounted to 47,225 officers and men, 
with 7,200 horses and 200 guns. Besides the standing army there is a 
“Garde Civique,”’ numbering March 31, 1892, 44,084. 

Chief Cities.—With population in 1892: Brussels, 488,188; Antwerp, 
240,343; Liege, 155,898; Ghent, 151,811; Mechlin, 52,000; Verviers, 
50,003; Bruges, 48,246; Louvain, 40,849; Seraing, 34,850; Tournai, 
34,521; Courtrai, 30,927; Namur, 31,091; St. Nicolas, 28,370; Alost, 26,070; 
Ostend, 25,790. 


Bhutan. 


HUTAN. Area, 16,800 square miles. Population unknown. 

Government. — The independent State of Bhutan, in the Eastern 
Himalayas, is bordered on the northeast and west by Tibet, and on the 
south by British India. The government resembles that of Tibet, the chief 
authority being nominally divided between the Deb Raja or secular head, 
and the Dharm Raja or spiritual head. Practically the Deb Raja is a 
mere instrument in the hands of powerful barons (penlops and jungpens) 
while the Dharm Raja is only supposed to be concerned with the spiritual 
welfare of the people. In theory, the Deb Raja is elected by the penlops 
and jungpens, but he is usually the nominee of the most powerful chief- 
tain for the time being. The Dharm Raja is supposed to be the incar- 
nation of his predecessor, and is chosen in infancy. "The most powerful 
chieftains are the penlops of Toungso, Paro and Taka, and the jungpens of 


Thimbu, Punakha and Angdaphorang. 
The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated about 


two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
Kast India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, but since 
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then repeated outrages on British subjects, committed by the Bhutan hill 
men, have led from time to time to punitive measures usually ending in the 
temporary or permanent annexation of various dwars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In 1864 the eleven western or Bengal 
dwars were thus annexed. The Bhutias at first acquiesced in the annexa- 
tion, but in January, 1865, attacked an English outpost and it was found 
necessary to send an expedition into their country. Peace being restored, a 
treaty was signed (1865), by which the rulers of Bhutan receive a subsidy 
of Rs. 50,000, on condition of their good behavior. This gives the Indian 
Government an effective control over them, while the occupation of two 
strong positions at Baxa and Diwangiri, within a few miles of their frontier, 
serves as a material guarantee against further aggression. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises con- 
sist chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences 
from the Tibetan Scriptures. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian corn, millet, cloth, musk, ponies, 
chowries and silk. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-tempered 
steel are manufactured. 

Beyond the guards for the various castles there is nothing like a stand- 
ing army. The chief towns are Punakha (the capital, a place of great 
natural strength), Tasichozong, Paro, Angdaphorang, Togsa, Taka and 
Biaka. Populations unknown. 


British Empire. 


RITISH ESIPIRE. Area, 11,335,806 square miles. Population, 381,- 
0375874. 

Ruler.—Victoria, Queen and Empress. Born 1819. Succeeded 1837. 

The British Empire consists of (1) the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, (2) India, the colonies, protectorates and dependencies. 
The total revenue of the British Empire for 1892-3 amounted to £198,023,- 
386; expenditure, £198,023,852; total debt, £1,117,539,503; total imports, 
£ 665,797,523; total exports, £482,879,933; registered tonnage, 10,221,615 
tons; total tonnage (entered and cleared), 173,772,222; ‘total railways, 69,428 
miles. 

The United Kingdom.—Area, 120,973 square miles. Population, 38,- 
104,973—Viz.: England, 27,483,490; Wales, 1,579,035; Scotland, 4,025,647; 
Ireland, 4,704,750; Channel Islands, 147,842; army and navy abroad, 224,- 
213. The reigning Queen and Empress is the sixth ruler of the House 
of Hanover, which began with George I. in 1714, and was succeeded by 
George II., George III., George IV., and William IV., the uncle of Queen 
Victoria. The Queen was married in 1840 to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. Widow December 14, 1861. 

Government.—The Queen reigns in her own right, holding the crown 
both by inheritance and election. 

The supreme legislative power of the British Empire is by its Consti- 
tution given to Parliament. The present form of Parliament, as divided 
into two houses of legislature—the Lords and the Commons—dates from 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The House of Lords consists of 
peers who hold their seats (1) by hereditary right, (2) by creation of the 
sovereign, (3) by virtue of office, (4) by election for life, (5) by election for 
duration of Parliament. The number of names on the “Roll” in 1893 was 
567. 

The House of Commons consists of representatives of counties, cities, 
and boroughs, voted for by registered electors by secret vote by ballot. 
The number of registered electors in 1893 was 6,229,120, or about one 
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sixth of the population. The number of members of Parliament in 1893 
stood: England 495, Ireland 103, and Scotland 72. ‘Total 670. 

The executive government of the United Kingdom is vested nomi- 
nally in the crown, but practically in a committee of ministers, commonly 
called the ‘‘ Cabinet,’ whose existence is dependent on the possession of a 
majority in the House of Commons. ‘The member of the Cabinet who fills 
the position of First Lord of the Treasury is, as a rule, the chief of the min- 
istry, and upon his recommendation his colleagues are appointed, while he 
dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the crown. 

Education and Religion.—The highest education is provided for in Great 
Britain and Ireland by a number of universities and detached colleges. 
With the exception of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Owens College, the 
Scotch Universities, and Trinity and Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, most of the 
other institutions have been founded within the last ten years. In 1893 
there were 68 universities and colleges of the highest order, with 1,397 
professors and 22,857 students. There are besides 4 university colleges 
for ladies. Elementary education throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
is compulsory and free. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 says: 
“Sufficient school accommodation must be provided in every district for 
all the resident children between the ages of 5 and 14,” and “School 
Boards may compel parents to send their children to school.” In boroughs 
and parishes where school boards are not required, school attendance com- 
mittees are appointed to enforce the attendance of children. School 
Inspectors are appointed by the Crown on the recommendation of the 
Education Department. In 1892 there were 19,515 schools inspected in 
England and Wales; the number of pupils in attendance were 3,870,774; 
in Scotland 3,030 schools, and attendance 538,678; in Ireland under “The 
Commissioners of National Education, there were 8,403 elementary schools 
with 815,972 average on rolls.” The annual grant to primary schools for 
1893 amounted to: England, £5,653,402; Ireland, 41,017,301; Scotland, 
£872,989. In addition to the grant, these schools derive an income trom 
endowments, school fees, local rates, voluntary subscriptions and other 
sources. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal, but 
though the Protestant Episcopal is the State religion, all others are fully 
tolerated, and civil disabilities do not attach to any class of British sub- 
jects. 

The Queen is, by law, the supreme governor of the Church. In the 
theory of English law every Englishman is a member of the Church of 
England, but the population of England and Wales actually claiming mem- 
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bership with the Established Church was (1891) about 13,500,000, leaving 
about 12,500,000 to other creeds. The number of Roman Catholics in 
England and Wales in 1891 was 1,500,000. ‘There are many Protestant 
Dissenting religious bodies (altogether 280 religious denominations in 
Great Britain). Methodists, about 800,000; Congregationalists, 360,000 
Baptists, 300,000; Jews, including London, 93,200. 

The Church of Scotland (established 1560) is organized on the Presby- 
terian system, in which the clergy are all equal, none having preeminence 
of any kind over another. In 1892 the Established Church had 604,984 
members. 

The Presbyterians, not members of the Established Church, claimed in 
1893, 1,372,060 members. The United Presbyterian Church has 187,075 
members. There are also Baptists, Independents, Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians and Unitarians. The Roman Catholics in Scotland are estimated at 
365,000 and increasing largely of late years, chiefly from the influx of 
Irish population. 

Ireland has 3,547,307 Roman Catholics; Protestant Episcopalians 
600,000; Presbyterians, 444,974; Methodists, 55,500; Independents, 17,017; 
Baptists, 5,111; Quakers, 3,032, and Jews, 1,708. 

Production.—The following were the principal crops raised in the 
United Kingdom in 1892, estimated in thousands of bushels: Oats, 168,181; 
barley and bere, 76,939; wheat, 60,795; beans, 7,054; peas, 5,028. ‘The 
following are estimated in thousands of tons: turnips and swedes, 31,418; 
potatoes, 5,634. The average estimated yield per acre was: oats, 38.80; 
barley and bere, 34.61; wheat, 26.38; beans, 22.19; peas, 25.85 bushels, 
and potatoes 5.80, and turnips and swedes 14.12 tons per acre. ‘The total 
number of acres devoted to the crops named amounted to 12,620,141. 
There were besides over 27,000,000 of acres devoted to permanent pasture, 
and nearly 6,000,000 of acres to clover and mature grasses, 534,000 to bare 
fallow, etc., 65,487 acres to small fruit, 68,000 acres to flax, and 57,564 
acres to hops. There were employed at agriculture in the United King- 
dom in 1891, 2,522,828 persons, including 120,356 employed in fishing, 
In the fishing industry 27,158 registered boats were engaged. The value) 
including shell fish on landing, amounted in 1893 to £6,163,876. 

The total mineral products for 1892, including nonmetallic minerals, 
such as coal, stone, slates, slabs, clays, salt, oil shale, phosphate of lime, ete. , 
amounted to £82,350,760. Included in this amount were 181,786,871 tons 
of coal, valued at £66,050,451. The total number of persons employed in 
the coal mines were 664,300. 

Manufactures.—Nearly one half of the value of the products of the 
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United Kingdom exported as manufactures consists of textiles, cotton, 
woolen, and linen yarns and piece goods, in value about £170,000,000. 
The total amount of capital employed is about £200,000,000, and at least 
5,000,000 people—men, women and children—are dependent upon these 
industries for their livelihood. The quantity of raw cotton imported in 
1892 amounted to 1,775,236,288 lbs., and of wool, 743,046,104 lbs., of 
which 503,405,793 lbs. came from Australasia. Of the spindles employed, 
48,409,733 were spinning or throwing spindles, and 5,321,329 doubling 
spindles. ‘The total value of manufactures for 1892 exported to the colonies 
and foreign countries were estimated at £166,620,502. Of the total trade 
and commerce of the United Kingdom, the share that falls to England and 
Wales is 90.5 per cent., Scotland, 8.1 per cent, and Ireland 1.4 per cent. 

Commerce.—The United Kingdom is a free trading country, the only 
imports on which customs duties are levied being chicory, cocoa, coffee, dried 
fruits, spirits, tea, tobacco and wine—spirits, tobacco, tea and wine yielding 
the bulk of the entire levies. In 1892 duty was levied on goods of the 
value of £29,898,341, out of a total of £423,793,882 imports (or about 7 
per cent. of the total imports). The exports of British produce for the same 
year amounted to £227,077,053. The principal articles of import into the 
United Kingdom were grain and flour, raw cotton, wool, sheep and lambs, 
dead meat, sugar, butter, wood and timber, silk manufactures, flax, hemp 
and jute, and tea. The principal articles of export were cotton manufac- 
tures and cotton yarn, woolen manufactures, and woolen and worsted yarn, 
linen and jute manufactures, and yarn, apparel and haberdashery, coals, 
fuel, etc., machinery, iron and steel manufactures, metals, hardware and 
cutlery, chemicals, etc. The leading countries imported from were (not 
including British possessions) United States, France, Germany, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Egypt. The principal countries exported to (not 
including British possessions) were United States, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Brazil, Belgium, Turkey, Argentine and China. 

Transportation.—The total length of lines of railway in the United 
Kingdom in 1893 were 20,325, divided as follows, viz.: England and Wales, 
14,242; Scotland, 3,188; and Ireland, 2,895 miles. The length of canals 
total in United Kingdom, 3,183 miles, and telegraphs, 34,056 miles of line, 
and 209,046 miles of wire. The total number of vessels that entered coast- 
wise in 1892 was 314,860 of 49,415,066 tons. ‘The total number of vessels 
that entered the ports of the Kingdom in 1892 was 376,507, of 87,087,970 
tons, and cleared, 343,510, of 81,876,330 tons. 

The total mercantile marine belonging to the United Kingdom (with 
the Isle of Man and Channel Islands), at the end of 1892, consisted of 
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13,578 sailing vessels, of 3,080,272 tons, and 7,950 steam vessels, of 5,564, 
482 tons, making a total of 21,528 vessels, of 8,644,754 tons, manned by a 
force of 241,735 men. ‘These figures do not include the fishing fleets of 
the Kingdom, or of the Isle of Man, Isle of Wight, or the Channel Islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Herm and Jethon, Alderney, Lark and Brechon. 

Finance.—The revenue* of the United Kingdom actually paid into the 
Exchequer for the year ending March 31, 1893, amounted to 4,99)3959377- 

The revenue is mainly derived from customs, excise, stamps, land tax, 
house duty, and income and property tax; the most important direct tax 
being the income and property tax, which is levied at the rate of six pence 
per pound. The property and profits assessed to the income tax was 
4710,752,684. The share of England was £607,748,110; of Scotland, 
£65,023,424; of Ireland, £37,981,150. 

The expenditure,* actual payments out of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom for year ending March 31, 1893, amounted to £9037 5205: 

The national expenditure falls under three categories: (1) The Con- 
solidated Fund charges £ 28,306,175, mainly bestowed on the National Debt, 
but including £1,428,571 for the Naval Defense Fund; (2) The Army and 
Navy Supply Services, £31,844,000; and (3) The Civil and Miscellaneous 
Services, including expense of collection of the revenue, £ 30,225,190 for 
1892-3. 

The principal of the national debt of the United Kingdom on March 
31, 1893, was £671,042,842 and the annual charge £25,200,000. ‘The 
whole debt is less than half of the estimated national income, and 41 mil- 
lions less than the total value of British imports and exports for 1892. 

There is no. State bank in the United Kingdom, but the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of Scotland, and the Bank of Ireland have royal charters, 
and the first and last lend money to the government. ‘There are 125 joint 
stock banks with 3,960 branches throughout the Kingdom, and in London 
29 offices of colonial joint stock bank with 1,733 branches, and 20 foreign 
banks with 126 branches. 

Army and Navy.—The maintenance of a standing army in time of 
peace without the consent of Parliament is prohibited by the Bill of Rights 
of 1689. From that time to the present the number of troops, as well as 
the cost of the different branches of the service in detail, have been sanctioned 
by an annual vote of the House of Commons. 

According to the army estimates laid before the House of Commons in 
the session of 1893 the regular army of the United Kingdom—exclusive of 


* By the system now adopted, the items “revenue” and expenditure exclude Army and 
Navy “extra receipts,’ and the contribution by India for “Military charges.” 
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India—during the year ending March 31, 1894, consists of a total of 154,442 
officers and men of all ranks. The number of horses amount to 25,936 
and field guns 600. 

The British Navy is a permanent establishment governed by statutes 
and orders fixed with much precision by the Legislature. Its administration 
is vested in a commission by the Board of Admiralty. The Board now 
consists of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is always a member of the 
Cabinet, and five other commissioners. 

The following is the effective strength of the British Navy, including 
those in course of construction in 1894: Battle ships, first class, 25; second 
class, 9; third class, 11. Port defense ships, 18. Cruisers, first class, 35; 
second class, 63; third class, 189. Torpedo craft, first class (including 42 
“Destroyers”’), 85; second class, 33; third class, 18. Total, 486. Trans- 
ports, store ships, tenders, and vessels of no fighting value are excluded, 
as are also vessels subsidized by the Admiralty, and held as ‘‘ Reserved 
Merchants’ Cruisers,” such as ships of the Peninsular and Oriental, White 
Star, Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s lines, etc. The Navy is manned 
by 76,700 officers, marines and sailors. 

Chief Cities—The following are the cities of England and Wales hav- 
ing a population of over 100,000 each (1893) : London (Inner or registration), 
4,306,411; Greater London (including “Outer Ring”’), 5,633,332; “City” 
Night population, 37,694; ‘City’? Day population, 301,384; Liverpool, 
510,514; Manchester, 515,598; Birmingham, 487,891; Leeds, 382,093; 
Sheffield, 333,922; Bristol, 225,628; Bradford, 221,611; Nottingham, 220,551; 
West Ham, 227,405; Kingston-upon-Hull, 208,709; Salford, 203,431 ; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 196,997; Portsmouth, 167,277; Leicester, 184,547; Oldham, 
136,469; Sunderland, 134,515; Cardiff, 142,435; Blackburn, 124,005; 
Peo DOr 7,532) bolton, 117,279 ;, Preston, «110,225; Croydon, 108;997 ; 
Norwich, 104,184; Birkenhead, 103,817. 

In Scotland there are only four cities having a population of over 100,000 
each, viz., Glasgow, 677,883; Edinburgh, 267,672; Dundee, 157,289, and 
Aberdeen, 129,543; and in Ireland only two, viz., Dublin, 361,891, and 
Belfast, 255,950. 
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Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Empire. 


Gas Colonies proper form three classes: (1) The Crown Colonies, which 

are entirely controlled by the home government; (2) those possess- 
ing Representative Instetuteons, in which the Crown has no more than a veto 
on legislation, but the home government retaining the control of public offi- 
cers, and (3) those possessing Aesponszble Government, in which the home 
government has no control over any public officer, though the Crown ap- 
points the Governor and still retains a veto on legislation. 

The total expenditure of the Mother Country in connection with the 
Colonies (exclusive of India) amounts to about two millions sterling annu- 
ally, mainly for military and naval purposes. 

According to the Army Estimates for the year 1893-94, the total effect- 
ive strength of the British forces in the Colonies, exclusive of India, was 
31,964 of all ranks. The number of troops in the various Colonies having 
British garrisons was as follows: Malta, 8,945 men; Gibraltar, 4,902; Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal, 3,331; Ceylon, 1,659; Bermuda, 1,455; Windward 
and Leeward Islands, 1,325; Canada (Halifax), 1,477; Hong Kong, 2,996; 
Jamaica, 1,508; Straits Settlements, 1,558; Mauritius, 875; West Coast of 
Africa, 1,163; Cyprus, 553; St. Helena, 220; besides 72,858 in India and 
3,041 in Egypt. 

The contributions from colonial revenues in aid of military expendi- 
ture for 1893-94 are estimated to amount to £249,500, as follows: Natal, 
£4,000; Mauritius, £18,750; Hong Kong, £40,000; Straits Settlements, 
£100,000; Ceylon, £81,750; Malta, £5,000. India contributes £805,000 
in respect of effective home charges for regular forces serving in India, and 
£799,491 in respect of noneffective services. 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF THE COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Area, 9,841,921 square miles. 


Population, 305,236,780. 


PROTECTORATES AND SPHERES OF INFLUENCE IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND THE PACIFIC. 


Area, 1,493,885 square miles. 
11,214,833 square miles, 


Population, 37,696,697. Grand total 
Population, grand total, 342,933,477. 


area, 


Name. Area in sq. m. Obtained by Date. Population. 

EUROPE: 

Gibraltanseiemecdes oct. 2 Treaty cession........ 1713 25,000 

NMaltawetcunn: eae 122 Jreaty cession». 4.07.1 1814 165,500 
In ASIA: (1662) 

Ey CONGQUESE Noe ee ear Begun 1757 | 
India (includ. Burma).] 1,584,000 Transfer from East x | 286,000,000 
India Coun ates \ 1858 

Gevlonmrere scent ee 25,365 eatyeceSSiOnp mn en 1801 3,000,000 

(Cholnigy Ate aeacme omen 3,584 Convention with Turkey 1878 210,000 

Aden and Socotra..... 3,070 (Aden) Conquest...... 1839 44,000 

Straits Settlements .. 2,500 reaty (cession seni 1785-1824 600,000 

Boney KONE. sis acca: « 30%| Treaty cession........ 1842 221,000 

IDEN ORIIET Ve yeas MR GeG coe 31 Eireatyacession ee eee 1846 6,000 

British North Borneo. . 30,000 Cession to Company... 1877 150,000 
In AFRICA: 1588 

Cane Colony ance 221,311 Treaty cession........ (Finally) 1814 \ 1,525,000 

Batal eet cele os Gieysnes as 20,461 AMNEXAUON, Jove cs css 1843 544,000 

Sterrelenam ose at sc 47 Gongquesten ere 1673 4,000 

PASE CO SION eretcre ieee 38 IMENT ON, 6 4 os oo bur 1815 200 

Sierra Leone’......... 4,000 Settlemenu eee ieee 1787 74,830 

Gold Coast; etc: a7... - 39,060 Mireatvacessioniy ie 1872 1,500,000 

Wee ENUSs )@LCommtr are sis 1,063 Conquest and cession. . 1810, 1814 378,000 
In AMERICA: . (1583) 

(BS OnGUEeS Eee ec tetas '1759—60 
Ganadaseroperescns.- 450,900 1 Tee eer RO Bi ie 
New Brunswick....... 28,200 lireatyacessione eee 1763 
: ( COMCMES is gge oo06b¢ 162 

Nova Scotia .......... 20,600 ti Mireaty¢cession mae nay tiaes Be OCS 

NMamitODaacmres ei aeie ste 64,066 Settlemen tase eee 1813 

British Columbia, etc. . 341,305 Transfer to Crown..... 1858 

Western Territories....} 2,497,500 Charter to Company... 1670 

Prince Edward Island. , 2,000 Conquestynes = see 1745, 1756-63 

Bettlementa.n eee 158 

Newfoundland.....,.. 42,200 eee cession. eae oe \ 198,000 

BritisheGurdnameenen 76,000 Conquest and cession. . 1803-1814 285,000 

British Honduras...... 7,562 Conquest. 7. ake 1798 31,500 

AIM al Cave rats sacroreeters 4,193 (Wonguest-eeeereee ee 1655 639, 500 

Trinidad and Tobago. . 1,754 Gonquestine ste: erect 1797 196, 500 

EWES sagas Badoas 166 Scttlenrenitaeey tina 1605 172,000 

renadanelc seiner: 133 sreatye CeSslONmy erin ae 1783 53,000 

Se. WANES NE: 5 ap eoenus 140 Gession. saves ce es 1763 41,000 

Sin LEWC ak aqcomoccon 246 Cession and conquest. . 1763-1808 42,000 

By ae atios. ; 153 SSMOMMie. can bdooour TO23 mr 25 So 48,000 

Wominitcameee eee 291 Gessionsa cee 1763 28,250 

Montserrat, etc........ 85 Settlement ate sees 1632 45,000 

Bahamasim emetic 5,794 SEMUEMENG oo oacsocand 1629 48,000 

IBSMNGE, sag aeaonnor 41 Settlements eee 1612 15,000 

Falkland I. & S. Georgia 7,500 sired tyacesslOlm er tee 1770 2,000 
In AUSTRALASIA : (177C¢) 

New South Wales.... 310,700 SMSO Nes Agogo scec 1788 I, 134,000 

WiCtOlia wert Bias. shakes 87,884 Settlement emir risers 1832 1,140, 500 

South Australia...... 903,690 Settlements. ere 1836 315,000 

Oieensland i an7.7 sees 668,497 Settlement..4.4 oesaie: 1824 394,000 

Western Australia.....] 1,060,000 Settlementizan eee ee 1828 50,000 

laSmaniass eee ie 26,215 Settlements sneer oe 1803 151,500 

News Zealandioe seems 104,032 Se tLlemie nit renertrtr ; 1845 668,000 

BUS kits yan tot See Oe oe oleX Cession from the Natives 1874 125,000 

New Guinea (British).. 234,768 NUNES CHIEN a5 aS occe 1884 150,000 


~ 
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The three most important possessions of the British Empire are India, 
Canada, and the Colonies of Australasia, whose combined population exceed 
295,000,000. 


India and Dependencies. 


OVERNOR GENERAL.—The Right Hon. Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine. Born 1849. Appointed 1893. 

British India, in the widest sense of the term, comprises all that part 
of the great Indian peninsula which is directly or indirectly under British 
rule, as well as certain countries beyond that area which are under the con- 
trol or protection of the Governor General. 

The total population of British India is about 15 per cent. of the esti- 
mated population of the globe. 

Government.—The government of the Indian Empire is entrusted to a 
Secretary of State for India, assisted by a Council of ten members. Each 
member must be a person who has served, or resided 10 years in India. 
The office is held for a term of 10 years. No member can sit in Parliament. 
The duties of the Council, which has no initiative authority, are, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State for India, to conduct the business trans- 
acted in the United Kingdom in relation to the government of India. 

The government in India is exercised by the “Council of the Governor 
General,” consisting of 5 ordinary members and a public works member. 
The Commander-in-chief is usually an extraordinary member. The mem- 
bers of the Council are appointed by the Crown. There is also a “ Legis- 
lative Council,” the members being appointed by the Viceroy or Governor 
General. The governors of Madras and Bombay (including Sind) have each 
a legislative and executive council and a civil service of their own. The 
lieutenant-governors of Bengal and of the Northwest Provinces (with 
Oudh) have each a legislative council only. The other administrators of 
provinces have no councils and no legislative powers. Although the 
Viceroy is supreme, the local governments of the various provinces enjoy 
a large measure of administrative independence: Each province is broken 
into divisions, under commissioners, and then divided into districts, which 
form the units of administration. There are 250 such districts in British India. 

India is administratively divided into British territory, and native, or 
feudatory states, the former under direct British control. The control 
which the supreme government exercises over the native states varies in 
degree, but they are all governed by the native princes, ministers, or coun- 
cils, with the help and under the advice of a resident or agent in political 
charge either of a single state or a group of states. The chiefs have no 
right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each other or to ex- 
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ternal states; they are not permitted to maintain a military force above a 
certain specified limit; no European is allowed to reside at any ot their 
courts without special sanction, and the supreme government can exercise 
the right of dethronement in case of misgovernment. Within these limits 
the more important chiefs possess sovereign authority in their own terri- 
tories. Some of them are required to pay an annual tribute; with others 
this is nominal, or not demanded. 

Education and Religion.—At the head of the national system of education 
in India there are the 5 universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, 
and the Punjab, which, though merely examining bodies, have numerous 
affiliated colleges in which a prescribed higher education is given than at 
the schools. In 1893 there were 139 colleges, 97,179 primary, 4,907 sec- 
ondary, and 560 technical schools, and 38,220 private institutions of learn- 
ing, with a total of 3,871,175 pupils. Notwithstanding the progress of ed- 
ucation, the proportion of the total population able to read and write is still 
very small. According to the census of 1891 there were under instruction 
3,195,220; not under instruction and able to read and write, 12,097,530 ; 
not under instruction and unable to read or write, 246,546,176; not re- 
turned, 43,388,505. 

The most prevalent religion in India is that of the Hindus, their num- 
ber being nearly three fourths of the total population, together with the 
Muhammadans, who number 57,321,164; they comprise over 92 per cent. of 
the whole community. ‘The following are the leading religions (census of 
1891): Hindus, 207,731,727; Muhammadans, 57,321,164; Arministic, 9,280,- 
467 ; Buddhists, 7,131,361; Christians, 2,284,380; Sikhs, 1,907,833; Jains, 
1,416,638 ; Parsis, 89,904; Jews, 17,194. 

Production.—The chief industry of India has always been agriculture, 
but it was not until about 1870 that the Indian Government directed sys- 
tematic attention to fostering and improving Indian agriculture. The total 
area cultivated in 1891-2 embraced 134,973,451 acres, of which 76,452,323 
were devoted to food grains, 27,225,102 to rice, 18,573,982 to wheat, 8,859,- 
429 to cotton, 8,498,058 to oil seeds, 1,940,332 to sugar cane, 541,308 to 
indigo, 266,219 to tea, and 327,121 acres to tobacco. Besides cotton, other 
fibres occupied 300,840 acres; coffee plantations occupied 127,648 acres ; 
14,765,029 acres were cropped more than once; 27,592,357 acres were 
under irrigation by canals. In 1892 there were 62,927% square miles of 
forest demarcated and reserved by the State. 

In British India the cultivation of the poppy is only permitted in parts 
of Bengal, the Northwest Provinces and Oudh. In the monopoly districts 
the cultivator receives advances from the government to enable him to pre- 
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pare the land for the crop, and he is bound to sell the whole of the produce 
at a fixed price to the government agents, by whom it is dispatched to the 
government factories at Patna and Ghazipur, to be prepared for the market. 

Manufactures.—There are 127 cotton mills, containing 24,670 looms, and 
3,272,988 spindles; 26 jute mills, and 1 hemp mill, with 8,697 looms, and 
174,156 spindles; and 5 woolen mills, with 532 looms and 17,210 spindles. 
There areg paper mills. The beer brewed during 1891, amounted to 4,745,- 
803 gallons. 

Commerce.—The total foreign trade of India for the year ending March 
31, 1893, amounted to (treasure not included), merchandise in (tens of 
rupees, Rx.) imports, Rx. 66,265,277; exports, Rx, 106,595,475. Lhe lead. 
ing countries to which Indian produce was exported (1893) are (in millions 
of Rx. rupees): United Kingdom 33, China 13, France 10, Egypt 7, Belgium 
5, Germany 5, Straits Settlements 4, United States 3, Austria 2. The im- 
ports into India from United Kingdom 44, China 2, Straits Settlements 2, 
France 1, United States 1, Belgium 1, Austria 1, Germany 1, and Mauri- 
tius I. 

The chief articles exported from India, enumerated according to im- 
portance, were: cotton, raw and manufactured, oil seeds, rice, jute, raw and 
manufactured, wheat, tea, hides and skins, indigo, coffee, and raw wool. 

The chief imports into India were cotton manufactures, metals, hard- 
ware and cutlery, oils, silk, sugar, machinery and mill work, apparel, coal, 
liquors, woolen goods, provisions and salt. 

Transportation. — There are 153,507 miles of roads, maintained by 
public authorities throughout the country; 979 miles of main canals, with 
7,961 miles of distributaries. In Southern India canals are an important 
means of communication. The rivers Ganges, Brahmaputra, Indus and 
Irawadi, with some of their branches, are largely used for inland traffic. 
There are 18,042 miles of railway, 38,625 miles of telegraph line, with 
120,159 miles of wire. In 1890, 10,723 vessels, of 7,692,291 tons, entered 
and cleared at ports in British India. 

Finance.— The total revenue for 1892 was Rx. 89,143,283; expendi- 
ture, total (England and India), Rx. 88,675,748. The most important 
source of public income is the land; the next two most important are 
opium and salt. ‘The municipal revenues are derived mainly from Octroi, 
taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and animals, tolls and assessed taxes. The 
debt of British India March 31, 1892, stood: Permanent Debt in India, 
Rx. 102,692,317. Permanent Debt in England, Rx. 107,404,143. Un- 
funded Debts in India, Rx, 12,170,666... [otal Rx, 229.267.7126, 

Army and Navy.—The total Native and European Army for the year 
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1893 amounted to 219,617 officers and men, of whom 73,981 were Europeans, 
There are, besides, 144,420 police, of whom 58,606 are armed with firearms 
and 44,962 with swords. 

The Indian Marine includes the coast-defense turret ironclads Wagdala 
and Adbyssznza, each armed with 8-inch 14-ton guns; also the despatch vessel 
Lawrence (1,154 tons), and the sister first-class torpedo gun-boats Assaye 
and Plassy. In November, 1893, there were 10 vessels in commission on 
the East India Station. 

Chief Cities—The following are the cities with over 100,000 popula- 
tion (in even thousands). Calcutta, 861; Bombay, 821; Madras, 452; Hai- 
darabad, 415; Lucknow, 273; Benares, 219; Delhi, 192; Mandalay, 188; 
Cawnpur, 188; Bangalore, 180; Rangoon, 180; Lahore, 176; Allahabad, 
75; sieta, 108; Patna, 165; Poona, 161; Jaipur, 158; Ahmadabad, 148; 
Paiiiicdt 130+ balellly, 121, Meerut, 119; Srinagar, 118; Nagpur, 117: 
Howrah, 116; Boroda, 116; Surat, 109; Karachi, 105; Gwalior, 104. There 
are, in addition, 47 cities, with populations ranging from 50,000 to 98,000. 
After these are 40 towns of from 35 to 50 thousand, and 109 towns with 
from 20 to 35 thousand each. In 1891, 222,996 villages contained from 200 
to 500 each, and 343,052 contained less than 200 inhabitants each. 


Canada. 
(Dominion of Canada.) 


ANADA (Proper). Area, 3,456,383 square miles. Population, 4,833,239. 
Governor General.—The Right Honorable the Zar/ of Aberdeen. 
Born 1847. Appointed 1893. 

Government.—The confederation of States, known as the Dominion 
of Canada, were united under the provisions of an Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament, passed in March, 1867. ‘The act provides that the Constitution of 
the Dominion shall be “similar in principle to that of the United King- 
dom”’; that the executive authority shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and carried on in her name by a Governor General and 
Privy Council, and that the legislative power shall be exercised by a Parlia- 
ment of two houses, called the “Senate” and the ‘“‘ House of Commons.” 
As originally constituted, the Dominion of Canada was composed of the 
Provinces of Canada—Upper and Lower—Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
At present, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Manitoba are integral portions of the Dominion; Newfoundland 
alone being still a self-governing Crown colony. 
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The members of the Senate of the Parliament of the Dominion are 
nominated for life. By the terms of the Constitution there are now 81 
Senators—naimely, 24 from the Province of Ontario, 24 from Quebec, Io 
from Nova Scotia, ro from New Brunswick, 4 from Manitoba, 3 from British 
Columbia, 4 from Prince Edward Island, and 2 from the Territories. 

The members of the House of Commons are elected by the people for 
5 years, by constituencies, with a uniform franchise for the whole Dominion 
except in the Northwest Territories, where every male 21 years of age, 
except aliens, or Indians, is entitled to vote. In the rest of the Dominion 
a vote is given to every male subject 21 years of age, being the owner, ten- 
ant, or occupier of real property of the actual value in cities of 300 dollars, 
in towns of 200 dollars, and elsewhere of 150 dollars per annum. Voting 
is by ballot except in the Territories. 

The seven provinces forming the Dominion have each a separate par- 
liament and administration, with a Lieutenant Governor at the head of the 
executive. The Lieutenant Governors are appointed by the Governor 
General. There are 109,205 Indians in the Dominion. 

Education and Religion.—Except in British Columbia, all the prov- 
inces have one or more universities and several colleges which prepare for 
university degrees. There are 16 degree-granting bodies, and 24 colleges, 
attended by about 9,000 students. Their endowments, etc., are over 
$12,000,000. For the year ending 1891 there were in the public, high and 
superior schools of the Dominion, numbering over 17,000, about 1,000,000 
pupils. The expenditure—grants from the Government, etc.—was over 
$12,000,000. Education is free, and more or less compulsory. 

There is no State Church in British North America. The number of 
members of each religious creed in the Dominion was as follows at the 
census of April 6, 1891: Roman Catholics, 1,992,017; Methodists, 847,- 
765; Presbyterians, 755,326; Anglicans, 646,059; Baptists, 302,565; mis- 
cellaneous creeds, 108,013; Lutherans, 63,982; Congregationalists, 28,157. 
No creed stated, including Pagans, 89,355. Total, 4,833,239. 

Production.—There are no complete annual.agricultural returns for the 
whole of Canada. It is estimated that the total wheat crop for 1891 was 
about 60,721,193 bushels, and in 1892 about 48,182,295 bushels. In 1889 
the total wheat crop of Manitoba was, owing to the dry season, not much 
over 7,000,000 bushels. In 1890 it was more than double, and in 1892 
14,453,835 bushels. "The only complete agricultural returns are from On- 
tario, and the average produce per acre for the last 11 years is: fall wheat, 
20.1 bushels; spring wheat, 15.4; barley, 26.0; oats, 35.1; rye, 16.2; peas, 
20.8; potatoes, 118. Cheese is becoming a more and more important farm 
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produce, the export being over 300 per cent. more in 1892 than in 1874. 
Great Britain now imports more cheese from Canada than from any other 
country. There are experimental farms in several of the provinces. 

The timber wealth of Canada is very large, and timbering one ot its 
most important industries. According to government returns the produc- 
tion in 1891 amounted to 1,242,444,761 feet, B. M., and 4,942,462 cubic feet 
of timber, without taking any account of boom timber, ties, telegraph 
poles, cordwood, shingles, etc. 

The total value of the produce of the fisheries in 1892 amounted to 
$18,941,171. The principal fish were cod, salmon, herring, lobsters and 
mackerel. 

Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec N. and W., Ontario, and part 
of the N. W. Territories are the chief mining districts of Canada. The 
total value of the mineral produced in 1892 was $19,500,000. The princi- 
pal product is coal, of which 3,300,897 tons were raised in 1892. Among 
the other minerals produced were gold, $900,483; pig iron, $637,420; petro- 
leum, $982,489; asbestos, $388,462; copper, $821,590; silver, $264,510. 
It is estimated that the coal-bearing area of the N. W. Territories extends 
over 65,000 square miles. The discovery of an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of nickel at Sudbury, Ontario, is likely to add very largely to the 
mineral wealth of Canada; over 3,513,340 dollars’ worth was produced in 
1892. 

Manufactures.—At the census of 1891 it was found that the value of 
the capital invested in manufacturing industries of all kinds was 72 mil- 
lions sterling, and the annual value of the products, 97 millions. 

Commerce.—The total imports for 1892 amounted to $127,406,068; 
exports, $113,963,375. The value of the leading imports from other 
countries was: from the United States, $53,137,000; from Great Britain, 
$41,348,000; Germany, $5,583,000; West Indies, 4,089,000; China and Japan, 
3,016,000; France, $2,402,000. The value of leading exports to other 
countries was: to Great Britain, $64,906,000; United States, $38,988,000; 
West Indies, $3,546,000; Newfoundland, $1,750,000. No other country over 
a million. The leading articles exported from Canada in 1892 were wood 
and manufactures of, including some lumber, shingles, etc., 23 millions of 
dollars; cheese, 11 millions; wheat and flour, barley, and other agricultural 
products, 22 millions; horned cattle, 734 millions; horses, sheep and eggs, 4 
millions; fish, 91% millions; other animal products, 5% millions; min- 
erals, 3% millions. 

Transportation.—Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake naviga- 
tion over 2,700 miles in length. In 1891 a steamer sailed from Duluth with 
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a cargo of 95,000 bushels of wheat, and delivered the same at Liverpool 
without breaking bulk. Up to 1892, 59 million dollars had been spent on 
canals for construction alone. In 1891, 22,848 vessels, of 3,973,570 tons, 
passed through the Canadian canals, carrying chiefly grain, timber and coal. 
At the end of June, 1892, there were 14,588 miles of railway in operation, 
and over 4,000 miles are conceded, or in course of construction. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, from Montreal to Vancouver, is 2,906 miles in 
length. By means of this railway and a line of Pacific steamers, subsidized 
by the Imperial and Dominion Governments, Montreal and Yokohama have 
been brought within 14 days of one another, and the journey from Liverpool 
to Yokohama is accomplished in less than 21 days. ‘There are 31,840 miles 
of telegraph line, with 68,903 miles of wire. There are 32,214 miles of 
telephone wire, and 26,651 sets of instruments. 

The registered shipping of Canada (including inland navigation) in 
1892 consisted of 6,880 vessels, of 937,088 tons. The number of sea-going 
vessels that entered and cleared at Canadian ports in 1892, was 30,961, of 
10,752,974 tons. Canada holds the fourth (or, including the licensed and 
enrolled vessels of the United States, the fifth) place in the registered ton- 
nage of the world. The tonnage of vessels employed in the coasting trade 
which arrived at and departed from Canadian ports in 1892 amounted to 
25,109,929 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1892 amounted to $36,921,872; expenditure, 
$36,765,894. Total debt July 1, 1892, $295,333,274. Half the revenue is 
derived from customs duties, the tariffs on imports extending to a great many 
articles, and in many cases being very high. 

Army and Navy.—In addition to the troops maintained by the Imperial 
Government, 2,000 troops forming the garrison of the fortress of Halifax, con- 
sidered an “Imperial Station,’’ Canada has a large militia force. The estab- 
lishment of the active militia for the year 1893-4 amounted to 33,960 
officers and men. 

There is at present no active marine militia, the naval defenses of the 
country being the care of the Imperial authorities. According to the Navy 
List, twelve men-of-war are on the North American and West India Stations, 
besides eight others on the Pacific Station. 

Chief Cities.—Montreal, 216,650; Toronto, 181,220; Quebec, 63,090; 
Hamilton, 48,980; Ottawa, 44,150; St. John, N. B., 39,179; Halifax, 38,556; 
London, 31,980; Winnipeg, 25,642; Victoria, B. C., 16,841; Vancouver, 
13,685. 
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Australasia. 


USTRALASIA.—The colonies of the British Empire in Australasia and 
Oceanica consist of /7z, area, 7,740 square miles, population, 125,432; 
New Guinea, area, 90,000 square miles, population, 350,000; New South 
Wales, area, 310,700, population, 1,132,234; New Zealand, area, 104,471 
square miles, population, 626,658 ; Queensland, area, 668,497 square miles, 
population, 393,718; South Australia, area, 903,690 square miles, popula- 
tion, 320,431; Zasmanza, area, 26,215, population, 146,667; Vzctorza, area, 
87,884, population, 1,140,405; Western Australia, area, 975,920 square 
miles, population, 49,782 (not including aborigines), and the /s/ands of the 
Pacific, area unknown, population, about 50,000. Total area, 3,175,111 
square miles. ‘Total population, 4,330,837. 

FIJI comprises a group of over 200 islands, about eighty of which are 
inhabited. The largest is Viti Levu (about the same size as the Island of 
Jamaica) ; the next largest is Vanua Levu (2,600 square miles). 

Government.—The government is by a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, assisted by an executive council. 160 native chiefs are employed 
in subordinate capacities. 

Production.— Bananas, cotton, cocoanuts, maize, sugar cane, yams, to- 
bacco, peanuts, and tea. 

Imports for 1892, £253,586; exports, £434,791. 

Chief Cities.—Capital, Suva, on Vitu Levu Island. European popula- 
tion, 850. 


New Guinea. 


NES GUINEA.—This possession is the southeastern part of the Island 
of New Guinea, and includes islands in the immediate vicinity. Ad- 
ministration by a Governor. The possession is believed to contain valuable 
timbers. The cocoa and sago palm are plentiful; sandal wood, ebony, gums, 
rattan and other products are found, and much of the country is suitable 
for sugar and other tropical cultures. The chief exports are copra, trepang 
and pearl shell. Missionary bodies are at work laying the foundations of 
law and order. ‘Trading relations with Europeans are being established, 
and the groves of cocoanut trees are being extended. Land is offered to 
settlers at 2s 6/7 an acre. 
Imports for 1892, £35,198; exports, £14,967, exclusive of gold, 2,426 
ounces, value, £8,371. 
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New South Wales. 


EW SOUTH WALES.—The oldest of the Australasian colonies. The 
Constitution vests the legislative power in a Parliament of two houses; 
the first called the Legislative Council, and the second the Legislative 
Assembly. ‘The members of the first are appointed by the Crown for life, 
and the members of the second are elected by 74 constituencies. Every 
male subject twenty-one years of age, having resided one year in the col- 
ony, has a vote. No State Church. The majority of the people are mem- 
bers of the Church of England. No State aid to religion. Education is 
under State control, but many private schools exist. There are 2,724 State 
schools, and 132,580 pupils. There are 723 private schools, and 46,210 
pupils. The University of Sidney is recognized as on an equality with 
those of the United Kingdom. ‘The executive is in the hands of a Gov- 
ernor. 

Production.—In 1893 there were 1,010,727 acres under cultivation. 
The total land alienated was 46,295,954 acres. The total land occupied 
under leases of various kinds is 130,309,466 acres. Wool is the staple 
export of the Colony. In 1892 the wool exported amounted to 181,836,921 
pounds, of the value of £6,574,896. Next to wool, the most important arti- 
cles of export are tin, silver ore, copper, tallow, and leather. 

Gold is found in all parts of the territory. The total value of gold 
raised to the close of the year 1891 was £38,633,488. Gold for 1892, 
156,870 oz.; value, £569,178. Coal to the amount of 3,780,968 tons, val- 
ued at £1,462,388, was raised during 1892. 

The principal fruit culture is the orange. The production in 1893 was 
692,266 cases, or 10,383,990 dozen. 

Manufactures. —In 1892 there were 2,340 manufactories, employing 
49,583 persons, with a capital of £15,649,704. The principal articles of 
manufacture included treating raw pastoral products, preparation of foods 
and drinks, clothing and textile fabrics, building materials, metal works and 
machinery, furniture, bedding, paper, vehicles, harness and saddlery, ete. 

Commerce in 1892. Imports by sea, £17,848,100; imports by land, 
42,928,417. Exports by sea, £15,938,036; exports by land, £6,034,211. 
(For articles exported, see Production.) 

Transportation.—There are about 38,000 miles of government and 
municipal roads; railways, 2,351 miles; tramways, 419 miles; telegraph, 
26,443 miles of were. ‘Telephones, quantity unknown. ‘There are besides 
81 miles of private railways. All other railways and tramways are goy- 
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ernment property. In 1892 there cleared from the ports of. the Colony 
3,067 vessels, of 2,842,635 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1892 was £10,501,104; expenditure £10,- 
536,820. The public debt amounted to £54,473,433. Of this amount fully 
84.60 per cent. was spent on the construction of railways, tramways, tele- 
graphs, water supply, sewerage, docks and wharves. ‘The net return from 
these services was equal to 3.02 per cent. of the cost of construction. 

Army and Navy.—In 1892 the land force of the Colony comprised 
9,866 officers and men. The naval force is 619 men. ‘The police force of 
the Colony is 1,756 strong. 

Chief Cities.—Sidney, 411,710; New Castle, 13,500; Bathurst, 10,000 ; 
Goulburn, 11,400; Parramatta, 12,000; Broken Hill, 22,500; Maitland, 
10,500, and Albury, 6,000. (NoTE.—Under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales are Norfolk Island, population, 750; Pitcairn 
Island, population, 120; and Lord Howe Island, population, 55.) 


New Zealand. 


EW ZEALAND.—The legislative power is vested in a Governor and a 
“General Assembly,” consisting of 2 Chambers. The Colony consists 
of 2 principal islands, known as the North and Middle Islands, and small out- 
lying islands. The group is 1,000 miles long, and 200 across at the broadest 
part. Subjects 21 years of age, after residence of one year, have a vote. 
In 1893 females were admitted to the franchise. ‘The proportion of repre- 
sentation to population was in 1890 one European member in the House 
of Representatives, or Lower Chamber of the General Assembly, to every 
8,928 persons, and one Maori member to every 10,381 EV 
There is no State Church, and no State aid is given to any form of 
religion. ‘There are a university and 3 colleges. There are 1,302 public 
ptimary schools with 122,620 scholars; 24 secondary schools with 2,262 
pupils; there are 67 native village schools with 2,213 scholars, and 272 
private schools with 14,208 scholars, besides schools of medicines, mines, 
agriculture, art, etc., etc. In 1891 there were 485,972 Protestants, 85,856 
Roman Catholics, 3,928 Pagans, 1,463 Jews, and 15,342 objected to state 
their religion. 
Production.—It is estimated that two thirds of New Zealand is suitable 
for agriculture and grazing. The total acreage under crop in 1893 was 
9,713,745 acres. ‘here are 15,000,000 acres of open grass or fern country, 
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and 10,000,000 acres forest of Crown lands remain for disposal. The prin- 
cipal products are wheat, oats, barley, hay. The production of butter 
for 1890 amounted to 16,310,012 lbs.; and of cheese 9,975,698 lbs. ‘The 
mineral products are gold, silver, antimony, manganese, coal and Kauri 
gum. 

Manufactures.—The largest items in value of manufactures in 1890 
were meat freezing and preserving, £1,464,659; tanning, wool scouring, 
etc., £1,026,349; grain mills, £991,812; saw mills, £832,959; boot fac- 
tories, £403,736, and iron and brass works, £403,635. 

Commerce.—Only a very small proportion of imports is admitted duty 
free. Imports, 1892, £6,943,056; exports, £9,534,851. The value of the 
chief exports was: wool, £4,313,307; frozen meat, £1,033,377; gold, £951,- 
963; grain, pulse, flour, £860,151; Kauri gum, £517,678; hides, skins, 
leather, £371,297 butter and, cheese, £318,204; tallow, (105,513. Lie 
chief imports were clothing and materials for iron and steel goods and 
machinery, sugar, tea, spirits, wines, tobacco and cigars. 

Transportation.—On March 31, 1893, there were 2,036 miles of govern- 
ment railway (including 150 miles of private line); there are 5,479 miles 
of telegraph line, and 13,459 miles of wire. The telephone is very gener- 
ally used. The chief towns of the Colony are provided with tramways 
worked by horses, steam motors, or cables. 

The registered vessels of the Colony consist of 314 sailing vessels, of 
35,234 tons, and 179 steamers, of 39,347 tons. ‘There entered the ports of 
New Zealand in 1892, 686 vessels, of 675,223 tons. 

Finance.—Total revenue for 1892, £4,389,251; expenditure, £4,044,- 
690. On March 31, 1893, the public debt amounted to £38,144,070. 

Army.—The volunteer force consists of 8,520 men of all ranks. 

Chief Towns. — Auckland, 51,127; Wellington, 33,224; Christchurch, 
47,846, and Dunedin, 45,865. 


Queensland. 


UEENSLAND. The power of making laws and imposing taxes is 
Oy vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly. The former consists of 37 members, 
nominated by the Crown for life. The latter, of 72 members, returned 
from 63 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot, a six months’ 
residence qualifying every adult male for the franchise. The executive is 
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vested in a Governor, appointed by the Crown. Queensland was a penal 
colony until 1842. 

Education is by statute compulsory. There are 10 grammar schools, 
with 793 pupils; 657 public elementary schools, with 45,975 pupils; 135 
private schools, with 7,993 pupils. Education in the State schools is free. 
There is no State Church; Protestants (Episcopal), 142,555; Catholics, 92,- 
765; Presbyterians, 45,639; Wesleyan, 20,917; Lutheran, 23,383; Baptist, 
10,256; Jews, 809; Mohamedan and Pagan, 19,434. 

Production.— About one half the area of the Colony is natural forest. 
A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral pur- 
poses, amounting, in 1892, to 277,298,853 acres. The number of runs was 
4,222. The total area under cultivation was 260,828 acres. The leading 
grain crop is maize. The growth of sugar cane has been successful, though 
the want of labor hinders its development. In 1892 there were 55,520 acres 
under this crop ; of this, the produce of 40,572 acres yielded 61,368 tons of 
sugar. ‘There are several coal mines. Gold fields were discovered in 1858. 
The yield in 1892 was 615,558 ounces. Since 1883 a total of 8,630,472 
ounces, at £3 Ios per ounce, amounted to £30,206,652. Tin, copper, silver 
and lead, bismuth, antimony, opal and gems of the value of 41,092,710 
were raised in 1892. 

Commerce.—A very large number of articles are subject to tariff. The 
duties collected in 1892 amounted to £1,121,206, being over 25 per cent. of 
the total value of imports. Imports 1892, £4,382,657. Exports, £9,170,- 
408. ‘The leading exports were, gold, £2,072,870; sugar, £589,735; wool, 
4426,274; hides and skins, £252,330; tallow, £250,308; meat, frozen, 
4276,113; pearl shell, £106,841; meat, preserved and salted, and meat 
extract, £120,169. Chief imports, textiles and apparel, metals and metal 
goods, liquors and provisions. 

Transportation.—At the end of 1892 there were 2,353 miles of railway, 
9,996 miles of telegraph, and 17,646 miles of wire. In 1892, 388 vessels, 
of 291,794 tons, cleared for other Australian colonies. 

Finance.— Revenue in 1892-3, £3,445,943- Expenditure, £3,557,620. 
Public Debt, £29,457,134-. 

Army and Navy.—There is a drilled force of 4,646 men, and 3,000 
militia. 

Navy defenses are provided for with 2 gunboats, 1 torpedo boat, and 
a picket boat, and 6 corps of naval reserve and naval artillery. 

Chief Cities—Brisbane (the capital), 93,657; Rockhampton, 11,629; 
Townsville, 8,564; Maryborough, 8,700; Gympie, 8,449 ; Ipswich, 7,625. 
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South Australia. 


OUTH AUSTRALIA. Founded in 1836. The Constitution bears date Oc- 

tober 24, 1856. It vests the legislative power ina Parliament elected by 

the people. The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and House of 

Assembly. The qualifications for an elector are that of having been on the 
electoral roll for six months, and of having arrived at the age of 21 years. 

Public instruction is under charge of the Government. Education is 
compulsory up to acertain standard. In 1892 there were 262 public schools, 
and 317 provisional schools, with 53,457 pupils. The University of Ade- 
laide grants degrees in art, law, music, medicine, and science. There are 
also 254 private schools with 11,647 pupils. No State religion. Protestants, 
236,869; Catholics, 47,179, and Jews, 840. 

Production.—The total land enclosed amounts to 29,830,971 acres, ot 
which 2,625,744 acres were under cultivation in 1892-3. Of this, 1,520,580 
acres were under wheat, 434,116 under hay, 9,918 under orchards, 15,418 
vineyards, and 569,876 fallow. The gross produce of wheat was 9,260,964 
bushels. 594,038 gallons of wine were exported. The mineral wealth as yet 
discovered consists chiefly in copper and silver. ‘The value of all minerals 
produced in 1887 was £319,954. In 1892 there were 734 factories in the 
Colony, employing 10,920 people, and 32 iron and brass furnaces, employing 
1,236 people, besides factories for agricultural implements, employing 405 
people. 

Commerce.—The total value of South Australian imports and exports, 
inclusive of bullion and specie, for 1892 was: imports, £7,395,178; exports, 
4£7)819,539. The principal exports were wool, wheat, flour, copper ore. 
108,995 tons of breadstuff were exported in 1892. 

Transportation.—The Colony possesses 4,737 miles of made roads. It 
has 1,810 miles of railway. ‘There are 5,439 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone, with 12,911 miles of wire. In 1892, 1,006 vessels, of 1,202,268 tons, 
cleared from the ports of the Colony. <A cable of 2,000 miles connects with 
the British Australian Cable Company. 

Finance.—Revenue for 1893-4, £2,637,074; expenditures, £2,630,450. 
Public debt of the Colony, dating from 1852, amounted on December 31, 
1892, to £21,230,700. Three fourths of the debt has been spent on rail- 
ways, waterworks and telegraphs, the ze¢ earnings of which exceed the 
interest payable. 

Army and Navy.—The Colony possesses an efficient military force of 
2,486 men. For local defense there is one small cruiser of 920 tons. 

Chief Cities.—Adelaide (the capital), 136,766. 
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Tasmania. 


ASMANIA. The Government is similar to that of South Australia, 
The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown. 

Until 1853 Tasmania was a penal settlement. Education is compul- 
sory. ‘There are 381 schools, with 28,102 pupils. The bulk of the popula- 
tion are Protestants, with 25,000 Roman Catholics, 176 Quakers, and 84 Jews. 

Production.—In 1892 there were 515,666 acres under cultivation, while 
684,284 acres have been leased as sheep-runs. 460 acres were sown with 
hops. The yield of apples was 391,912 bushels. Large quantities of fruit 
are exported. The chief exports were wool, gold, silver, tin, timber, fruit 
and jam, hops, grains, hides and skins and bark. Imports in 1892, £1,- 
497,161. Exports, £1,346,965. There are mines of coal, tin, gold and 
silver. 

There are 475 miles of railway, and 2,222 miles of telegraph line, and 
366 miles of cable, besides 555 miles of telephone. In 1892, 816 vessels, 
of 566,538 tons, cleared Tasmania ports. Revenue, £787,764. Expend- 
iture, £919,802. Public debt, £7,399,000. 

Army.—The army consists of 601 officers and men. 

Chief Cities.—Hobart, 24,905; Launceston, 17,108. 


Victoria. 


ICTORIA. ‘The legislative authority is vested in a Parliament of 2 
Chambers, the Legislative Council of 48 members, and the Legislative 
Assembly of 95 members. ‘The members of the latter are elected by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. The Executive is vested in a Governor appointed 
by the Crown. 
Education and Religion.—Public instruction is compulsory and free. 
In 1892 there were 2,140 State schools, with an enrollment of 248,725 schol- 
ars; 759 private schools, with 37,203 scholars. For higher education there 
is a university with 3 affiliated colleges; 27 technological schools; 3 work- 
ingmen’s colleges; 13 schools of art; 9 schools of mines; 2 agricultural 
schools, and public libraries in every town and city in the Colony. Prac- 
tically every child of school age living in the Colony is being educated, 
84 per cent. at the State schools. Amongst persons aged 15 years and up- 
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wards at the census of 1891, 9534 per cent. were able to read and write, 
and only 2% per cent. were entirely illiterate. In 1892 the cost of public 
(primary) instruction was £740,600—all paid by the State. 

No State Church in Victoria. Protestants of all denominations (census 
of 1891), 836,857; Roman Catholics, 248,591; Jews, 6,459; Buddhists, 
Confucians, etc., 47,000. 

Production.—In 1893 the total area cultivated amounted to 2,970,000 
acres. The principal crops are wheat, oats, barley, hay and potatoes. There 

are 26,447 acres of vines, and 31,368 acres of orchard and gardens. There 
“were in the Colony 1,824,704 head of cattle, and 13,000,000 of sheep. 

The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1892 is estimated at 
58,070,215 ounces, of an aggregate value of £232,280,860. The miners at 
work on the gold fields at the end of 1891 were 23,526, of whom 2,747 
were Chinese. 

Manufactures.—In 1892 there were 3,320 factories, of which 1,810 used 
steam or gas engines with 31,614 horse-power; number of hands em- 
ployed, 53,525; buildings, machinery and plants valued at £16,673,581. 
The manufactures are entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce.—There are heavy tariffs on most articles of import: Im- 
ports (1892) amounted to £14,214,546; exports, £17,174,545. The chief 
exports were wool, gold, wheat, live stock, tallow, leather, preserved and 
frozen meat, bark, sheepskins and furs. The imports were mainly iron, 
wrought and unwrought, hardware and cutlery, woolen goods, apparel and 
haberdashery, cotton goods, machinery, paper, beer and ale. 

Transportation.—In 1892 the State owned 2,903 miles of railway. 
There are no private railways. The government also owned 7,100 miles 
of telegraph, with 14,000 miles of wire. The telephones included 474% 
miles of poles, 94 miles of aerial cable, and ro miles of underground cable. 
There were 3,700 sets of telephones in use. In 1892, 2,666 vessels, of 
2,231,602 tons, cleared. 

Finance.—Revenue (1893), £6,963,292; expenditure, £8,183,752; pub- 
lic debt, June 30, 1892, £46,711,287 ; of this sum £36,649,606 was borrowed 
for the construction of railways, £7,354,256 for waterworks, £1,105,557 
for State school buildings, and £1,601,863 for other public works. Public 
debt interest averages 4 per cent. 

Army and Navy.—The army consists of 7,360 officers and men. ‘The 
naval flotilla consists of 1 coast-defense ironclad, 6 gunboats, and a few 
torpedo boats, and a naval brigade of 579 men. 

Chief Cities—Melbourne, 490,896; Ballarat, 46,033; Sandhurst, 37,238; 
Geelong, 24,283 ; Warrnambool, 6,589 ; Castlemaine, 5,982. 
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Western Australia. 


ESTERN AUSTRALIA. The last of the colonies on the continent to 

obtain responsible government. The administration is vested in a Gov- 
ernor and a Legislative Council and Assembly. ‘The Council consists of 
I5 members nominated by the Governor, and the 30 elected members of the 
Assembly. The figures of the population of this Colony do not include the 
aborigines, of whose numbers it is difficult to give even an approximate 
estimate, scattered as they are over an extensive territory (1,450 miles long, 
and 850 miles wide), much of which is yet entirely unknown. 

Of the total white population in 1891, 13 per cent. could neither read 
nor write. Education is compulsory. The great majority of the people are 
Protestant, of different denominations. Only 161,466 acres under cultiva- 
tion at end of 1892. Chief crops: wheat, barley, oats, and hay. There are 
gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and coal mines in the Colony. Gold exported 
in 1892, value £226,284. Imports, £1,391,109; exports, £882,148. The 
chief exports are gold, pearls, pearl shell, sandal wood, timber, wool, and 
skins. In 1892 there were 651 miles of railway, besides 468 miles under 
construction, and 284 miles under survey. There were 3,288 miles of tele- 
graph line with 4,013 miles of wire, and 375 miles of line under construc- 
tion; telegraph cable to South Australia and to Europe. Revenue, £543,- 
889; expenditure, £550,616. Public debt, 1892, £2,261,563. Army, 600 
men. 356 vessels, of 572,090 tons, cleared in 1892. 

Chief Cities.—Perth (the capital), 10,040; Fremantle, 8,000. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS. Lying all round Australia and New Zealand are 
many islands regarded as integral parts of the Colonies. They are mostly 
of coral formation. Many are uninhabited, or only temporarily inhabited. 
Most of them grow cocoanut trees in large quantities, and some of them 
are valuable for their guano. They are of importance as being stages in the 
proposed telegraph route from British Columbia to Australia and New Zea- 
land, and also as coaling stations for steamers along that route and between 
the Isthmus of Panama and Australia and Eastern Asia. The High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific, who is Governor of Fiji, has jurisdiction 
over subjects living in these islands, which also includes the Southern Solo- 
mon Islands, New Hebrides, Tonga Islands, and various groups in Mela- 
nesia. 

Among the principal islands are the following, viz.: Royal Company 
Island, Macquarie, Emerald, Campbell, Antipodes and Bounty Islands, Du- 
cie Island, Cook’s or Hervey’s Islands (6 islands and 9 islets)—the largest, 
Ratratonga, 53 miles in circumference, population 3,000; Mangaia, 2,000 
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inhabitants; Vatui, 1,200, and Aitutaki, 2,000 inhabitants; Palmerston Isl- 
and, Savage Island, Manihiki Group (5 islands), Suvarof Islands, Dudoza 
Island, Union or Tokelau Group (3 islands), Phoenix Group (8 islands), 
Malden, Starbuck, Penrhyn or Tongarewa, and Caroline Island, Ellice Isl- 
ands (9 islands), Christmas Island, Fanning, Washington, and Jarvis Isl- 
ands; Gilbert Islands, on the equator (area, 170 square miles; population, 
36,800). For further details concerning these islands see Finlay’s ‘ Pacific 
Directories,’ Meinecke’s ‘‘ Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans,” and ‘‘ Géographie 
Universelle,” vol. xiv. 


Bolivia. 
(Republica Bolwviana.) 


OLIVIA (South America). Area, 842,729 square miles. Population, 
1,192,102. 

Ruler.—Senor Mariano Baptista. Acceded 1892. 

Government.—By the Constitution of 1880 the executive power is 
vested in a president, elected for four years by direct popular vote. The 
legislative authority is with a Senate and a Chamber ot Deputies. ‘The suf- 
frage is possessed by all who can read and write. There are 16 Senators 
and 64 Deputies. There are 2 Vice-Presidents and a Ministry, divided into 
5 departments. Asa result of the war with Chile, 1876-80, Bolivia mort- 
gaged to that country all her coast territory. The Indian population is 
about 1,000,000, and the Mestizos, or mixed races, about 500,000. 

Natural Features.—The greater part of the country is mountainous and 
elevated, but toward the east much less so, and at length terminates in ex- 
tensive plains, which are bounded on the east by Brazil. The westerly de- 
partments of La Paz, Oruro and Potosi are situated in the higher regions 
of the plateau of Bolivia, and are more valuable on account of their mineral 
riches than for their vegetable products. The country presents whole series 
of changes of climates and zones of production from the bare highland to 
the tropical regions of the lowlands. 

Education and Religion. — Primary instruction is free and nominally 
obligatory. The following figures are given for 1890: Primary schools 49 354 
with 649 teachers, 24,244 pupils; secondary schools and colleges 16, with 
2,126 pupils, and 91 professors. "There are 5 universities, 1,384 students ; 
also a military school. The government contribution to public primary 
schools for 1888 was 43,900 bolivianos. ‘The Roman Catholic is the recog- 
nized religion of the State. The exercise of other forms of worship is 
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permitted in the settlements. The Indians and Mestizos are regarded as 
nominally Christian. 

Production.—Till within the last few years the vast agricultural and 
mineral resources of the country were entirely dormant for want of means 
of communication, but more recently an attempt has been made to con- 
struct roads and railways. ‘The silver mines of Potosi alone are estimated 
to have produced £600,000,000 from their discovery in 1545 down to 
1864. The commercial value of the silver produced in Bolivia in 1890 was 
2,298,060 pounds sterling. For the 8 months—May-December, 1892—the 
output of the Colquechaca Aullagas silver mines was stated to be 814,200 
ounces; that of Huanchaca for July-December, 1892, 5,565,700 ounces, and 
during July, 1893, close on 1,000,000 ounces. The country contains also 
gold, copper, tin and lead, bismuth, antimony, cobalt and borax. ‘The India 
rubber supply is of the finest quality and almost inexhaustible. Coco was 
produced in 1885, valued at 343,666 pounds sterling ; Cinchona is another 
important culture. A report of a United States Consul (1885) estimates 
the number of trees at 5,000,000, and the bark produced same year 200,- 
ooo pounds. Coffee culture is rising into importance. 

Commerce.—The value of the imports amount to £1,200,000, and ex- 
ports 41,800,000; two thirds of the exports consist of silver. The exports 
comprise, besides silver, Peruvian bark, India rubber, gum, coco and coffee, 
and copper, tin, bismuth, nitre and other ores. 

Transportation.—A railway connects the Chilian port of Antofagasta 
with the Bolivian frontier at Ascotan, and it thence proceeds as far as 
Uyuni in Bolivian territory; from Uyuni there is a branch to Huanchaca, 
where there is one of the most important mines in the world. The exten- 
sion of this railway to Oruro is now complete. Nearly 500 miles of this 
railway is built in Bolivian territory. Besides this, concessions have been 
given for other lines, viz.: from La Paz to the Peruvian frontier, to join the 
line from Mollendo on the Pacific coast to Puno on Lake Titicaca; from the 
river Paraguay in the east of Bolivia to Santa Cruz; from Oruro to Cocha- 
bamba; and from Chillapata, near Oruro, to Potosi. A line is also proposed 
from Uyuni to the Argentine frontier. New roads are being constructed in 
many parts of the country. There is a line of telegraph between Puno, on 
Lake Titicaca, and La Paz, 145 miles; and from La Paz to Oruro, whence 
it is being continued to Cochabamba. 

Finance.—In 1891 the revenue from all sources was calculated at 
3,321,280 bolivianos, and the expenditures at 3,613,698 bolivianos. For 
1893 the estimated revenue was 5,737,200 bolivianos, and expenditure 
5)937,200 bolivianos. The internal debt in 1890 was $4,450,000, and the 
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foreign $622,121, a total of $5,072,121. (The boliviano, or dollar, of roo 
centavos was struck on the basis of the 5-franc piece, present value 
about two shillings.) 

Army.—Bolivia has a standing army of 9,000 men. ‘There is also a 
national guard in which all citizens are bound to serve. In 1892 a con- 
scription law was passed, making service compulsory from 21 to 4o years of 
age. The annual cost of the army is 1,828,158 bolivianos. 

Chief Cities.—lLa Paz, 45,000; Cochabamba, 25,000; Sucre (the capital), 
17,000; Tarija, 8,000; Potosi, 12,000; Santa Cruz, 10,288; Oruro, 15,000. 
The seat of government changes. In 1892 it was at Oruro; in 1893 at 
La Paz. 


Brazil. 
(Estados Unidos do Brazil.) 


RAZIL (South America). Area, 3,209,878 square miles. Population, 
14,002,335. 

Ruler.—Marshal Floriano Pezroto. Acceded 1801. 

Government.—In 1807 the royal family of Portugal fled to Brazil. In 
1815 the colony was declared a kingdom. In 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest 
son of King Joao VI., of Portugal, was chosen ‘Constitutional Emperor and 
Perpetual Defender.” In 1831 he abdicated in favor of his only son, Dom 
Pedro II., who reigned as Emperor until November 15, 1889, when by a 
revolution he was dethroned and exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic 
under the title of the United States of Brazil. 

The Legislative authority is exercised by the National Congress, with 
the sanction of the President. Congress consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. The executive authority is exercised by the 
President. ‘The President and the Vice-President are elected by the people 
directly by an absolute majority of votes. Term of office 4 years, and not 
eligible for the succeeding term. ‘The franchise extends to all citizens not 
under 21 years of age, except beggars, “‘illiterates,” soldiers, and members 
of monastic orders. On May 13, 1888, an act was passed abolishing slavery 
from the day of the promulgation of the law. There are 21 states, or prov- 
inces, each with administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. 

Natural Features.—The great river of the lowlands of Brazil, the 
Amazon, has been called the Mediterranean of South America, and is the 
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largest stream on the globe in every respect, affording, with its great tribu- 
taries, free navigation over not less than 30,000 miles within Brazilian terri- 
tory. The surface of Brazil in respect to its elevation is divided into the 
higher region of plateaus, ridges, and broad, open valleys, occupying the 
whole of the country south of the parallel of Cape St. Roque, and the vast 
lowland plain of the Amazon, extending inland to the base of the Andes of 
Peru, Ecuador and Colombia, and rising again in the extreme north to the 
ranges of mountains which form the boundary with Venezuela and Guiana. 

Education and Religion.—Public education is divided into three distinct 
forms or classes, viz., primary, secondary, and scientific. "The higher edu- 
cation is controlled by the Government, which maintains two schools of 
medicine, two of law, and four military and one naval school, and school of 
mines and a polytechnic. According to the Constitution education is at all 
stages under lay management, and primary education is gratuitous. Com- 
pulsory education now exists in several States. In 1889 there were 7,500 
public and private primary schools, attended by 300,000 pupils. The num- 
ber of illiterates is returned at 8,365,997, or 84 per cent. of the population. 
Of the entire population, however, nearly 7,000,000 are Metis, Negroes, and 
Indians. 

The established religion under the Empire was Roman Catholic, but 
under the Republic absolute equality is declared among all forms of religion. 
The Federal Government continues to provide for the salaries and mainte- 
nance of the existing functionaries of the Catholic Church. 

Production.—Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small 
fraction of its soil has been brought under culture. Coffee is the chief 
product cultivated, and after that sugar and tobacco. The yield of coffee for 
1892 was 8,000,000 bags for Bahia alone. The coffee yield in 1893 was 
300,000 bags, and tobacco 303,200 bales. ‘There are many sugar factories 
with Government guarantee of interest at 6 or 7 percent. The cattle in- 
terest is important in Rio Grande do Sul; the number killed in 1892 was 
485,000. Hides, salted and dry, exported in 1892, 671,456. Dried beef and 
lard are exported in large quantities. 

Manufactures.—In Rio Grande do Sul; are some prosperous fruit-pre- 
serving establishments, tanneries and breweries. Cotton mills are on the 
increase. In the State of Bahia there were at work in 1893 ten mills, with 
upwards of 800 looms. 

Commerce.—In 1890 the imports were 260,100,000 milreis. Exports, 
317,822,000 milreis. he principal exports were coffee, India rubber, cocoa, 
Brazil nuts, sugar, cotton. The principal imports, manufactured cotton, 
wrought and unwrought iron, woolen manufactures, coals, and machinery. 
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Transportation.—Brazil possessed, in 1893, 6,651 miles of railway open 
to traffic. There were 3,875 miles in process of construction, 5,340 miles 
under survey, and 9,071 miles to be surveyed. The telegraph, 8,620 miles 
of line, is under the Government control. The merchant navy in 1893 
consisted of 553 vessels, of 196,981 tons, of which 179, of 114,102 tons, were 
steamers. From November, 1894, all coasting and river traffic will have to 
be carried on under the Brazilian flag. 

Finance.— Professedly the standard of value is gold, but gold and 
silver coins have almost entirely disappeared, the actual circulating medium 
being inconvertible paper currency, with nickel and bronze coins. ‘The 
new bank, “Banco do Republica do Brazil,” with a capital of 190,000,000 mil- 
reis, is responsible for the existing circulation, while the ultimate liability 
rests with the Government. ‘The milreis, of 1,000 reis, is of the value 2s 
2%4d. ‘The actual value in 1868 fell as low as Is 2d, in 1891 it touched rs 
yd, in 1892 (August), tod. ‘The present low value, about Is, is attributed 
to rash financial legislation and commercial speculation, as well as increase 
of paper currency and decrease of bullion in the treasury. 

Army and Navy.—Obligatory service in the army was introduced in 
1875. ‘The duration of service is six years in the active army and three in 
the reserve. In 1891 there were 1,600 officers and 28,877 men, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, besides 15,000 gendarmerie. The Navy of Brazil 
consists of two battle-ships, nine port defense vessels, three second-class 
cruisers, twenty-two third-class cruisers, and eight torpedo craft, in all, 44 
vessels. There are five naval arsenals. 

Chief Cities—Rio de Janeiro, 800,000; Pernambuco, 190,000; Bahia, 
80,000; Belem, 65,000; Parahyba, 40,000; San Paulo, 35,000; Maranhao, 
38,000; Ceara, 35,000; Port Alegre, 45,000; Ouro Preto, 22,000. 


Bulgaria. 


ULGARIA (Europe.) Area, 77,860 square miles. Population, 3,305,458. 
Ruler.—Prince Ferdinand. Born 1861. Elected 1887. 
Government.—The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the treaty 
of Berlin, July, 1878. It was ordered by Article I, that Bulgaria should be . 
“constituted an autonomous and tributary Principality under the suzerainty 
of His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan.” In 1886 Eastern Roumelia (also 
known as Southern Bulgaria) was united to Bulgaria, though the union 
has not yet been recognized by the Powers. The legislative authority is 
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vested in a single Chamber called the National Assembly of Bulgaria. ‘The 
members of it are elected by universal manhood suffrage, at the rate of one 
member to every 20,000 of the population. The executive power is vested 
under the Prince in a Council of eight ministers. A Christian government 
and a national militia are guaranteed by the Berlin Treaty. 

Natural Features.—Bulgaria may be roughly described as a great table 
land, sloping with more or less regularity towards the Danube, having its 
surface broken with numerous offshoots and underfalls of the southern 
mountains, and furrowed by the channels of the many streams to which 
these heights give rise. By far the larger proportion of the area belongs to 
the basin of the Danube, which in this part of its course, receives from the 
right the waters of nine tributaries. Throughout the most of the country 
the soil is excellent, and if it were properly cultivated would yield the 
richest of crops. 

Education and Religion.—Education is free and nominally obligatory 
for a period of four years. In 18go0 there were 3,884 elementary schools, 
with 129,777 boys and 42,206 girls as pupils. ‘The total number of boys 
of school age were 275,756; of girls, 261,968. For education the State 
grants a yearly subvention of 2,000,000 levs (francs). "There is a university 
at Sofia, with gymnasia in the principal towns. ‘There is also a free public 
library at Sofia. 

About 81 per cent. of the population can not read or write. Of the 
population 2,432,154 belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, which is the 
State religion; 668,173 were Mahometans; 18,539 Catholics; 24,352 Jews. 

Production.—The great majority of the population live by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the produce of their flocks and herds. ‘The principal 
agricultural product is wheat, which is largely exported. Wine, tobacco 
and silk are also produced, and attar of roses largely manufactured. 
The total cultivated area is 9,770,700 acres; uncultivated, but fit for culti- 
vation, 13,651,300. In 1892 there were 7,060,300 sheep; 1,453,500 goats, 
and 441,000 pigs. ‘The mineral productions are iron and coal. ‘The salines, 
near Bourgas, yielded 25,000 tons of salt in 1891. 

Commerce.—The exports consist of wheat, wool, tallow, butter, cheese, 
hides, flax and timber. The principal imports are textile manufactures, 
iron and coals. Imports in 1890, 84,530,497 levs; exports, 71,051,123 levs. 

Transportation.—Bulgaria (including Eastern Roumelia) has 520 miles 
of railway (1893). Railways have been constructed so as to connect Sofia 
with Constantinople on the one hand, and Belgrade and the general Euro- 
pean system on the other. Ports being constructed at Varna and Bourgas. 
There were, in 1892, 2,953 miles of State telegraph lines. 
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Finance.—The budget estimates for 1893 were: Revenue, 89,369,334 
levs (francs); expenditure the same. The chief items of revenue were: 
direct taxes, 41,381,000 levs; indirect taxes, 19,182,000 levs. The public 
debt consists of 21,700,000 levs, to be extinguished in 1896, a loan of 50,000,- 
000 levs in 1887, and a loan of 30,000,000 levs in 1889. The National Bank 
of Bulgaria has a capital of £400,000, with branches at Phillippopolis, Rust- 
chuk and Varna. The notes of the National Bank circulate at par. 

Army and Navy.—Military service is obligatory. The peace strength 
is about 35,800 officers and men, and the war strength 175,000. 

The floating strength of Bulgaria consists of the Prince’s Yacht, A/ex- 
ander I., the steamships Asyex, Krum and .Szmeon Veltky, besides seven 
very small steamboats. Two armored gunboats are being built in Italy. 

Chief Cities.—Sofia, 30,428; Phillippopolis, 33,442; Varna, 25,256; 
Shumla, 23,161; Rustchuk, 27,198; Slivno, 20,893; Stara-Zagora, 16,039; 
Tatar-Bazarjik, 15,659; Sistova, 12,482; Plevna, 14,307 ; Silistria, 11,414; 
Tirnova, 11,314, and Vidin, 14,772. 


Chile. 
(Repiblica de Chilé.) 


HILE (South America). Area 293,970. Population 2,867,375. 
Ruler.—Admiral Jorge Montt, President. Born 1847. Acceded 18or1. 

Government.—Chile threw off allegiance to the crown of Spain by the 
declaration of independence of September 18, 1810. The Constitution, 
voted by the Representatives of the Nation in 1833, with a few subsequent 
amendments, establishes three powers in the State — the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial. The legislative power is vested in the National 
Congress, consisting of two assemblies, called the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. Both bodies are chosen by the same electors. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, and must read and write. For local government the 
Republic is divided into Provinces, presided over by /nutendents, and the 
Provinces into Departments, with Godernadores as chief officers. 

The Republic is divided (according to rearrangement of 1887) into 23 
provinces, subdivided into 74 departments and 1 territory. Departments 
and territories are subdivided into 865 sub-delegations and 3,068 districts. 

The territory of Antofagasta was taken from Bolivia during the last 
war, and Tarapaca ceded by Peru in terms of the peace of Oct. 20, 1883. 
The Peruvian province of Tacna is to continue in the possession of Chile 
for ten years, at the end of which time a A/ebssczte is to decide to which 
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country it shall belong. Chile claims possession of Easter Island in the 
Pacific. 

At the last census (1885) the foreign population of Chile amounted to 
87,077 persons, of whom 34,901 were Peruvians, 13,146 Bolivians, 9,835 
Argentines, 6,808 German, 5,303 English, 4,198 French, 414 Italian, 2,508 
Spanish, 1,275 Swiss, 1,164 Chinese, 924 Anglo-American, 674 Austrian, 
434 Swedish and Norwegian, and the rest from other countries of Europe 
and America. 

Natural Features.—The Andes extend in two parallel lines throughout 
nearly the entire length of the country. Between these two ranges, or 
“Cordilleras,” is a table land, which attains its greatest breadth between 
latitude 33° and 4o°, and which narrows both towards the northern and south- 
ern extremity, where the ramifications of both chains meet and form a con- 
tinuous undulating plain. As Chile extends from hot, parched deserts in 
the Tropic of Capricorn to a boisterous cold and wet country within 12° of 
the Antarctic Circle, and while one fourth of the territory is not much above 
the level of the sea another fourth lies slightly below the snow-line, the 
only general qualification that can be assigned to this union of extremes is 
that both in the high and the low, the wet and the dry, the hot and the cold 
regions the climate is healthy throughout. 

Education and Religion.—Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the 
State. There were, in 1892, 1,174 public primary schools, with 95,456 
pupils and 2,048 teachers. There were also 418 private schools, with 24,344 
pupils. There isa University and the National Institute of Santiago, with 
the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of Provinces, and some 
departments provide professional and secondary instruction. There are, 
besides, normal, agricultural, and other special schools. The National Li- 
brary contains over 70,000 volumes and 24,048 manuscripts. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but, according to the 
Constitution, all religions are respected and protected. The clergy in charge 
of dioceses and parishes are subsidized by the State. Civil marriage is the 
only form acknowledged by law. 

Production.—About 1% million of the population are engaged in agri- 
culture. The annual produce of wheat is about 27,000,000 bushels, and 8 
million bushels of other cereals, besides fruit, vegetables, etc. In 1888 
66,030 gallons of wine were exported. The yield of fine copper in 1890 
was 26,120 tons; silver, about 335,000 lbs.; gold, 1,000 lbs., and coal, 
10,000 tons. ‘The nitrate fields of Chile contain 2,316 millions of metric 
quintals of the nitrate of commerce. The produce in 1890 is stated to have 
been 1,009,000 tons. 
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Commerce.—The imports for 1892 amounted to 78,003,004 pesos (the 
peso valued conventionally at about 3s 2d); exports, 64,205,038 pesos. The 
leading imports were textiles, cattle, sugar, coal, sacks, wine, tea, iron goods, 
machinery, etc. The leading exports were nitre, copper, silver, wheat, and 
agricultural and animal products. 

Transportation.—Chile was the first State in South America to build 
railways. In 1892 there were 1,735 miles in operation and over 150 in 
construction. There are 13,730 miles of telegraph, of which 8,000 miles 
belong to the State. ; : 

The commercial navy in 1893 consisted of 147 vessels, of 108,626 tons, 
of which 41 were steamers. ‘The tonnage entered at all ports for the year 
1891 amounted to 2,245,572 tons, and cleared 2,089,466 tons. English, 
German and French lines of steamers run from Chile to Europe, and Eng- 
lish and Chilian lines to Peru and Panama. 

Finance.—The revenue of Chile for 1892 was 62,400,000 pesos; ex- 
penditure, 60,900,000 pesos. On December 31, 1892, the public debt of Chile 
was: external debt, 55,373,560 silver pesos; internal debt, 53,167,054 paper 
pesos. (Silver peso in 189335 9¢2; paper peso=i1s 3%d.) ‘The events 
of 1891 disorganized the finances of Chile. Specie payment is to be re- 
sumed on July 1, 1806. 

Army and Navy.—By law the strength of the army must not exceed 
6,000 men. Besides the army, there is a national guard composed of citizens. 
In 1892 this force consisted of 51,090 men. 

The Chilian fleet, including ships building, consists of 3 armorclads, 
5 deck protected cruisers, several small gunboats, and a small torpedo 
flotilla—in all, 27 vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Santiago, 250,000; Valparaiso, 150,000; ‘Talca, 24,000; 
Concepcion, 24,000; Chillan, 21,000; Serena, 17,000; Iquique, 16,000; 
Tacna, 14,000; San Felipe, 12,000; Copiapdé, 10,000; Curicdé, 11,000. 
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Chinese Empire. 
(Chung Kwoh, ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom.’’) 


HINA (Asia). Area, 4,218,401 square miles. Population, 402,680,000. 

Ruler.— 7saz?’zen Emperor Hwangti of China, born 1871, acceded 

1875. The present sovereign reigning under the style of Kwangsii, is the 

ninth Emperor of China of the Manchu dynasty of Ts’ing, which over- 
threw the native dynasty of Ming in the year 1644. 

Government.—The Empire is divided into 19 provinces. The laws of 
the Empire are laid down in the Collected Regulations of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which prescribe the government of the State to be based upon the 
government of the family. The supreme direction of the Empire is vested 
in the Grand Council. The administration is under the direction of the 
Cabinet, comprising two of Manchu, two of Chinese origin, and two from 
the Great College, who have to see that nothing is done contrary to the 
civil and religious laws contained in the sacred books of Confucius. These 
are the Ministers of State. Under their orders are seven boards of Govern- 
ment, each of which is provided over by a Manchu and a Chinese. Inde- 
pendent of the Government, and theoretically above the central administra- 
tion, is the board of Public Censors. It consists of from 40 to 50 members, 
under two presidents, the one of Manchu and the other of Chinese birth. 
By the ancient custom of the Empire, all the members of this board are 
privileged to present any remonstrance to the sovereign. One censor must 
be present at the meetings of each of the Government boards. 

Natural Features.—Cathay is the name by which the Chinese Empire 
was known to medieval Europe, and is in its original form (A?¢az) that by 
which China is still known in Russia and to most of the nations of Cen- 
tral Asia. One of the most noticeable features in the surface of China is 
the immense Delta plain, 700 miles long and about 500 miles wide, extend- 
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ing in a southerly direction from near Peking, and with arms extending 
from the great plain in many directions. The greater part of this vast plain 
descends very gently toward the sea, and is generally below the level of the 
Yellow River—hence, the disastrous inundations which so often accompany 
the rise of the Hwang-ho. The rest of the Empire may be described as 
being either mountainous or hilly. The rivers are very numerous, and, with 
the canals, form the most frequented highways in the Empire. 

Education and Religion.—Education of a certain type is very general, 
but still there are vast masses of adult countrymen in China who can 
neither read nor write. There is a special literary or lettered class, who 
alone know the literature of their country, to the study of which they de- 
vote their lives. Yearly examinations are held for literary degrees and 
honors, which are necessary as a passport to the public service, and in 1887 
for the first time mathematics were admitted with the Chinese classics 
among the subjects of the examinations. Recently Western literature, and 
especially works of science, have been introduced in translations, and schools 
for the propagation of Western science and literature are continually on the 
increase. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz.: Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. The Emperor is the 
sole high priest of the Empire, and can alone perform the great religious 
ceremonies. No ecclesiastical hierarchy is maintained at the public expense, 
nor any priesthood attached to the Confucian religion. ‘The Confucian is 
the State religion, if the respect paid to the memory of the great teacher 
can be called religion at all. With the exception of the practice of ancestral 
worship, which is everywhere observed throughout the Empire, and was 
fully commended by Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. 
The study and contemplation and attempted performance of the moral pre- 
cepts of the ancients constitute the duties of a Confucianist. Buddhism 
and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual. Large numbers 
of the Chinese profess and practice all three religions. The bulk of the 
people, however, are Buddhist. There are about 30,000,000 Mahometans ; 
Roman Catholics claim 1,000,000; Protestants about 50,000. 

Production.—China is essentially an agricultural country, though no 
statistics as to areas or crops exist. Wheat, barley, maize, millet and other 
cereals are cultivated in the north, and rice in the south. Sugar is culti- 
vated in Formosa and the southern provinces. Opium has become a crop of 
increasing importance. Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south, 
in Fu Chien, Hu-Pei, Hu-Nau, Chang-Ksi, and other provinces. The cul- 
ture of silk is equally important with that of tea. The mulberry tree grows 
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everywhere. All the 19 provinces contain coal, and China may be regarded 
as one of the first coal countries of the world. There are also extensive iron 
and copper mines. 

Manufactures.—The only manufactures worth naming are silk, straw 
braid, paper, clothing, and chinaware and pottery. 

Commerce.—The commercial intercourse of China is mainly with the 
United Kingdom and the British colonies. During 1892 the principal 
countries trading with China participated as follows, viz.: Hong Kong 
(British), 110,518,350 haikwan* taels; Great Britain, 39,346,399; India, 
15,263,985; United States of America, 16,846,555; Europe (without Russia), 
22,294,682; Japan, 14,756,034; Russia (in Europe and Asia), 7,594,003. 

Transportation.—China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, 
and though none are paved or metaled, and all are badly kept, a vast inter- 
nal trade is carried on, partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous 
canals and navigable rivers. In 1876 the first railroad, 12 miles long, was 
constructed from Shanghai to Woosung. It was opened for traffic in June 
of that year, and closed again in 1877, and taken up after having been pur- 
chased by the Chinese authorities. In 1889 the Emperor ordered the con- 
struction of a line across the northwest of China, from Peking to Hankow, 
but up to the present moment no steps have been taken to carry out the 
scheme. ‘There are a few miles of railway in the Island of Formosa. ‘The 
Imperial Chinese telegraphs are being rapidly extended all over the Empire, 
and at the present time all of the principal cities are in communication with 
each other, and there is direct overland communication between Peking and 
Europe. During the year 1892, 37,927 vessels, of 29,440,575 tons (28,974 
being steamers, of 28,410,156 tons), entered and cleared Chinese ports. Of 
these, 18,973, of 19,316,815 tons, were British, 14,532, of 6,561,190 tons, Chi- 
nese, 2,116, of 1,466,133 tons, German, 719, of 630,868 tons, Japanese, 144, 
of 252,920 tons, French, and 111, of 61,328 tons, American. 

Finance.——The amount of the public revenue of China is not known. 
According to the best estimates the total receipts of the government in 
recent years averaged £25,000,000, derived from taxes on land, grain, salt 
and customs duties. The expenditure of the government is mainly for the 
army, the maintenance of which is estimated to cost £15,000,000 per 
annum on the average. China had no foreign debt till the end of 1874. 
The total external debt at present is about £5,000,000. By an Imperial 
decree of 1890 the silver dollar coined at the new Canton mint is made 


* The haikwan (or customs) tael was equal in 1892 to 4s 44d, or 4.59 haikwan tael to one 
pound sterling. 
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current all over the Empire. It is of the same value as the Mexican and 
United States silver dollars, and as the Japanese silver yen. 

Army and Navy.—According to Chinese official statistics, the army is 
composed of: (1) The Eight Banners, including Manchus, Mongols, and 
the Chinese who joined the invaders under the Emperor Shunchih, in 
1644— total, 323,800. Of these, 100,000 are reviewed by the Emperor at 
Peking, once a year. ‘The number of guards in the Forbidden City, each of 
whom holds military rank, is given as 717. (2) The Yzxg P2n, or National 
Army, having 6,459 officers, and 650,000 men. (3) The Territorial Army, 
or ‘Braves,’ capable of being raised to 600,000, but kept down in time of 
peace to 200,000 men. Many of these troops are armed with the most 
modern rifles and Krupp 8-centimetre field cannon. 

Within the last 15 years China has acquired a considerable fleet, and 
many of the ships are of a powerful character. The fleet is divided into 
4 squadrons, altogether consisting of 2 battle-ships, 9 port defense vessels, 3 
first-class, 9 second-class and 47 third-class cruisers, and 41 torpedo craft, 
making a total of 111 war vessels. 

Chief Cities—By right of treaty there are 23 ports of entry. The 
following are the principal treaty ports: Canton, 1,800,000; ien-tsin, 
950,000; Hankow, 800,000; Foochow, 636,000; Shanghai, 400,000; Ningpo, 
255,000; Chung King, 250,000; Nanking, 150,000; Chinkiang, 140,000; 
Taiwan, 135,000; Tamsui, 100,000; Tainan, 100,000; Amoy, 100,000, and 
manv cities in the interior ranging from 50,000 to 500,000. 


Colombia. 
(La Republica de Colombia.) 


OLOFIBIA (South America). Area, 513,938 square miles. Population, 
3,878,600 ; this includes 220,000 uncivilized Indians. 

Ruler.—Dr. Rafaél Nunez. Acceded (fourth term of office) 1892. 

Government.—The Republic of Colombia gained its independence of 
Spain in 1819. ‘The new Constitution is dated August 4, 1886. The legis- 
lative power rests with a Congress of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The members of the latter are elected for four 
years by universal suffrage. The President is chosen by electoral colleges, 
holds office for six years, and exercises his executive functions through 
eight ministers, or secretaries, responsible to Congress. There are nine de- 
partments, and theyhave retained some of the prerogatives of their old sov- 
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ereignty, such as the entire management of their finances, etc. .Each is 
presided over by a governor. 

Education and Religion.—In 1893 there were 14 normal schools, with 
587 students, and 1,822 primary schools, with 114,331 pupils. Primary 
education is gratuitous, but not compulsory. There isa National University, 
which includes 4 colleges and technical schools, with about 1,600 students. 
Belonging to departments are 4 universities, or colleges, with 1,083 students. 
There are 34 public and numerous private colleges, or institutes for second- 
ary instruction. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism, other forms of 
religion being permitted so long as their exercise is ‘‘not contrary to Chris- 
tian morals nor to the law.” 

Production.—Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. 
Much of the soil is fertile, but of no present value from want of means of 
communication and transport. Agriculture is in a backward condition. 
Coffee, cocoa, tobacco, vegetable ivory, rubber, and dyewoods are produced. 
In the central districts European cattle and horses flourish. Gold is found in 
all the departments. Tolima is rich in silver. The average annual output 
of gold and silver is about £650,000 in value. It is estimated that gold to 
the value of 125 millions sterling, and silver to the value of 7 millions, have 
been exported since the 16th century. ‘The emerald mines yield £20,000 
yearly. 

Manufactures.—The Pradera iron mines, east of Bogota, produce about 
70 tons of pig iron daily, and this is manufactured into cutlery and hard- 
ware. The salt mines at Zipaguira are a government monopoly and a great 
source of revenue, supplying nearly the whole country with salt. There 
are extensive deposits of coal and petroleum. 

Commerce.—The imports of 1891 amounted to 14,447,860 pesos; ex- 
ports, 24,802,769. The chief exports are coffee, cinchona, earth-nuts, corn, 
silver ore, cocoa, cotton dye-stuffs, live animals and tobacco. The principal 
imports are food-stuffs and textiles. 

Far more important than the direct commerce is the transit trade pass- 
ing through the two ports of Panama and Colon, which, united by railway, 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. In 1889 the through traffic 
was 192,845 tons. ‘The traffic from the Pacific is about two thirds of that 
from the Atlantic. 

Transportation.—In 1892 there were 218 miles of railway in Colombia 
and other short roads in construction. ‘The common roads of the country 
are simply mule tracks, but the Government is employing soldiers to im- 
prove the main roads. 32 regular steamers visit Colombian ports every 
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month. There are 6,016 miles of telegraph. In March, 1893, a further exten- 
sion was granted for the organization of a new company to construct a ship 
canal 46 miles in length, commenced in 1881 under the superintendence of 
M. de Lesseps. In 1891, 1,012 vessels, of 769,311 tons, entered the ports of 
Colombia. The merchant shipping of Colombia consists of 2 steamers of 
341 tons, and 6 sailing vessels of 2,587 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1894 was estimated at 24,899,220 pesos ;* 
expenditure, 27,322,136 pesos. ‘The revenue is mainly derived from cus- 
toms duties. The external debt mostly due to British creditors stands at a 
total of £3,150,876. 

Army.—The strength of the national army is determined by act of 
Congress each session. The peace footing is 5,000; in case of war the 
Executive can raise the army to the strength which circumstances may re- 
quire. Every able-bodied Colombian is liable to military service. 

Chief Cities—The capital, Bogota, lies 9,000 feet above the sea. The 
chief commercial towns are Barranquilla, 20,000; and Cartagena, 20,000; 
Medellin, 40,000; Bucaramanga, 20,000; and Cucuta, 20,000; the last two 
being large coffee centres in Santander. 


Congo Free State. 


ONGO FREE STATE (Africa). Area, 900,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion, 14,000,000. 

Ruler.—The King of the Belgians. 

Government.—The Central Government is at Brussels, Belgium, and 
consists of the King and 3 heads of departments—Foreign Affairs, Finance 
and Interior. 

There is a local government consisting of the Governor General and 6 
other important government officers at Boma, the seat of government. 
The Congo Free State was constituted and defined by the General Act of 
the International Conference signed at Berlin in 1885, by which it was de- 
clared neutral and free to the trade of all nations in conjunction with the 
test of the basin of the river Congo. The State was placed under the soy- 
ereignty of the King of the Belgians individually, but by will, dated 1889, 
the King bequeathed to Belgium all his sovereign rights in the State. 

Commerce.— The principal articles of export are palm-oil, rubber, 
ivory, orchilla weed, gum copal, ground nuts and cam-wood. ‘The chief 


* The peso, or dollar, of 10 reals—3s 4d, actual price; nominal value, 4s. 
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imports are textiles, guns, powder, spirits and tobacco. In 1892 the gen- 
eral exports were valued at 7,529,979 francs. The value of the chief arti- 
cles exported were: ivory, 3,905,820 frances; nuts, 840,064; palm-oil, 
569,628; caoutchouc, 1,840,596; coffee, 309,786. The trade is chiefly with 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Transportation.—The Congo is navigable for about 100 miles from its 
mouth to Vivi. Above this for over 200 miles are numerous rapids, which 
render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). Above 
this there is about 1,000 miles of navigable water as far as Stanley Falls, 
while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a considerable ex- 
tent of their course. 

In 1888 a survey of a railway 250 miles long, between Vivi and Leo- 
poldville, was completed, and 25 miles of this road is now open to traffic. 
In 1892, 775 vessels, of 199,297 tons, entered the ports of Banana and 
Boma. ‘The principal stations occupied at present are Banana, Boma, 
Matadi, Lukunga, Leopoldville, Equator, Bangala, Stanley Falls and Lulua- 
burg. There are 7 steamers on the lower and 12 on the upper Congo, 
besides a flotilla of sailing and row boats. There is a regular steamer 
service to Europe, and the State is in the Postal Union. 

Finance.—The revenue and expenditure for 1893 were estimated at 
5,440,681 francs. ‘The revenue is derived mainly from a subsidy of 2,000,- 
ooo francs, annually granted by the King of the Belgians from an advance 
of money by the Belgian Government, July 3, 1890, for a term of 10 years, 
at the rate of two million francs per year; from taxes and from the sale 
and letting of public lands. 

Army.—There is an armed force of 3,520 native Africans, commanded 
by 80 European officers. The European population (1891) numbers 950, 
half being Belgian. ‘There are 4 camps of instruction. 


Corea. 
(Ch’ao-FHsien, or Kaolz.) 


OREA (Asia). Area, 82,000 square miles. Population, 10,528,937. 
Ruler.—/7z Az (King). Born 1851. Acceded 1864. 

The reigning monarch, named Li H1 in Chinese, succeeded King Shoal 
Shing, and is the 29th in succession since the founding of the present 
dynasty in 1392. 

Government.—The monarchy is hereditary and absolute, modeled on 
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that of China, as is also the penal code. ‘here is an hereditary aristocracy. 
Internal affairs are administered under the control of the king by the home 
office. Foreign affairs are conducted by the foreign office, instituted in 1882. 
Since early times Corea has acknowledged the suzerainty of China. In the 
17th century renewed conditions of vassalage were accepted, and at present 
no important step in the relations of Corea with other countries is taken 
without China’s consent. 

Natural Features.—Corea is eminently a mountainous country, and the 
general appearance of the surface is compared to that of the sea under a 
strong gale. The principal range winds through the peninsula from north 
to south. Throughout the whole country there is no district that can prop- 
erly be described as a plain. It is well furnished with rivers and streams. 
All the fruits of central Europe are grown, but their quality is greatly 
deteriorated by the humidity of the climate. 

Education and Religion.—Confucianism is held in highest esteem by 
the upper classes, and a knowledge of the classics of China is the first aim 
of Corean scholars and aspirants for official station. In 1890 an English 
church mission was established. A government school for teaching English 
is conducted by an American professor, and a government military school is 
under the charge of two ex-officers of the United States army. 

The worship of ancestors is observed with as much punctiliousness as in 
China, but otherwise religion holds a low place in the kingdom. ‘There are 
about 20,000 Catholics and 300 Protestants in the country. There are 60 
missionaries. 

Production.—In the south of Corea, rice, wheat, beans, and grains of all 
kinds are grown, besides tobacco. In the north the chief crops are barley, 
millet, and oats. Probably only half the available land is cultivated. Gold, 
copper, iron, and coal abound, but no attempt is made to develop these 
resources. 

Commerce.—The imports in 1892 were cotton goods—chiefly shirtings 
and muslins, value, $2,130,103 ; woolen goods, $31,713; miscellaneous piece 
goods, $11,326; metals, $759,364; sundries, $1,665,979. The chief exports 
were beans, value, $797,884; cowhides, $291,080; rice, $998,519. The 
statistics refer only to the three open ports. Sixty per cent. of the imports 
are British, and thirty per cent. Japanese and Chinese. The government 
monopolize ginseng, which is sent overland to China to the value of about 
£40,000 annually. 

Transportation.—Transport in the interior is by porters, pack-horses 
and oxen. ‘T‘wo steamers are being built to ply on the Han river between 
Chemulpo and Riongsan, and there is a project for a tramway to connect 
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Riongsan and Seoul (3 miles). A telegraph line runs from Seoul north to 
Shanghai, another runs south to Fusan, connecting with the cable to Japan, 
and a third, from Seoul to Yuensan, to be connected eventually with the 
Russian system at Novokievsk. 

Finance.—The revenue is derived chiefly from the land tax, payable in 
kind, the sale of trade monopolies, a poll tax, and other levies accruing 
chiefly to the local authorities. The court and palace derive their income 
from the sale of ginseng and from the customs on foreign trade. In 1892 
the customs amounted to $438,413. 

Army.—The standing army consists of 5,000 men, stationed in Seoul. 
There is also a battery ot Gatling and Krupp guns. In theory about 1,200,- 
ooo men are fit for military duty, but in fact not one hundredth ot the men 
available perform military duties. Even of those who serve, the work is 
chiefly that of messengers, tax gatherers, and police. 

Chief Cities ——The capital, Seoul, 250,000. The treaty ports are Jen- 
chuan, Fusan, and Yuensan. ‘The population of treaty ports and ot Che- 
mulpo are unknown. 


Costa Rica. 
(Republica de Costa Rica.) 


OSTA RICA (South America). Area, 23,000 square miles. Population, 
266,161. 

Ruler.—José Joaquin Rodriguez. Acceded 1890. 

Government.—The Republic of Costa Rica, an independent State since 
the year 1821, and forming part, from 1824 to 1830, of the Confederation 
of Central America, is governed under a constitution first promulgated in 
1859, but modified very frequently since that date. The legislative power 
is vested in a Chamber of Representatives chosen in electoral assemblies, 
the members of which are returned by the suffrage of all who are able to 
live “‘respectably.’? ‘The executive authority is in the hands of a President, 
elected in the same manner as the Congress, for the term of four years. 
The administration normally is carried on under the President by four min- 
isters. 

Natural Features.—Inland the surface of the country is much diversi- 
fied, but is chiefly occupied by mountains, plateaus, and valleys. Between 
the northern and southern masses of mountains lie the broad table lands of 
San José and Cartego. This great central plateau has an elevation of from 
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3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, and is the most important and, as yet, 
almost the only well-cultivated region of the country. ‘The Atlantic coast- 
land is generally low, and is characterized by numerous lagoons, which have 
been formed by prevailing currents opposite the river mouth. ‘The climate 
varies with the elevation, from the tropical heat of the coast to the cold of 
the mountain heights. 

Education and Religion—Education is compulsory and free. In 1892 
there were 267 primary schools, with 11,472 pupils in attendance, besides 
5 establishments for higher education, costing 87,030 pesos. In 1891, 546,- 
035 pesos were devoted to education. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entire 
religious liberty under the Constitution. In 1892 there were in the Repub- 
lic 2,245 Protestants, 224 Buddhists, and 35 Jews. 

Production.—Almost anything can be grown in Costa Rica, but the 
principal agricultural products are coffee, bananas and sugar. In 1890 there 
were 8,130 coffee plantations. Maize, rice, wheat and potatoes are com- 
monly cultivated. Gold and silver mines are worked; the annual value of 
the production being about 128,000 pesos. 

Commerce.—The most important export is coffee. Value of exports in 
1892, 8,024,651 pesos. The value of other exports were bananas, 707,282; 
hides and skins, 90,249 ; wood, 97,102; and coin and bullion, 68,047 pesos. 
4,916,287 pesos of the exports went to Great Britain; 3,642,896 to the 
United States; and 386,737 to Germany. The imports consist mainly of 
cottons, woolens and worsteds, iron and machinery. In 1892 the number of 
vessels which entered at the ports of Limon and Puntarenas was 372, of 
388,499 tons. 

Transportation. — The railway system extends from Limon, on the 
Atlantic coast, inland to Alajuela, 147 miles; from Puntarenas a line ex- 
tends to Esparza, 14 miles. This line, when completed to Alajuela, will give 
communication between the east and west coasts. Other railways are pro- 
jected. There are 630 miles of telegraph. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1892 was 5,808,474 pesos; expenditure, 
5,814,643. The principal items of revenue are customs and spirits and 
tobacco. ‘The foreign debt has been converted into a total amount of 
£2,000,000, at 5 per cent. from January 1, 1888. The internal debt 
amounted to 2,811,100 pesos. (The eso, or dollar, of 100 Cexéavas, normal 
value 4s, approximate value 2s, 10d, gold, being at a premium of go to 95 
per cent.) 

Army.—Costa Rica has an army of 600 men, and on a war footing can 
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command 34,273 militia, as every male between 18 and 50 may be required 
to serve. 

Chief Cities. — San Jose, 19,326; Alajuela, Cartago, Heredia (Pop. 
6,047); Guanacaste, Puntarenas and Limon. 


Denmark. 
(Kongeriget Danmark.) 


ENMARK (Europe). Area, 15,289. Population, 2,185,335. 
Ruler.—Christian IX., King. Born 1818. Acceded 1863. 

Government.—The present King is the fourth son of the late Duke 
Wilhelm of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, and of Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Cassel. Married May 26, 1842, to Queen Louise, born 1817 
the daughter of Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse-Cassel. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, 
whose family held it for over 400 years. The male line became extinct in 
1863, when the Great Powers of Europe by treaty at London made over 
the succession of the crown to the present King. The executive power is 
vested in the King and his ministers, and the right of making and amend- 
ing laws in the Rigsdag, or Diet. The Rigsdag comprises the Landsthing 
and the Folkething, the former being a Senate, and the latter a House of 
Commons. ‘The franchise belongs to every male of 30 years of age, who is 
not in the actual receipt of public charity. The chief dependency of the 
Crown, Iceland, has its own constitution and administration under a charter 
which came into force August 1, 1874. Besides Iceland, the 17 Faroe 
Islands and Greenland, are the colonies known as the Danish West Indies, 
comprising St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, inhabited mostly by free 
negroes engaged in the cultivation of sugar cane. 

Natural Features.—There is very little variety in the surface of Den- 
mark; it is uniformally low, the highest point in the whole country, Him- 
melbjerget, in Jutland, being only 550 feet above the sea. Denmark, how- 
ever, is nowhere low in the sense in which Holland is. The country is 
pleasantly diversified, and rises a little at the coast, even though it remains 
flat inland. ‘The landscape of the islands and the southeastern part of 
Jutland is rich in beech woods, cornfields and meadows, and even the mi- 
nute islets are green and fertile. There are in other parts of the country 
wide expanses of moorland covered with heather, and ending at the sea in 
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low, whitish-gray cliffs; there is a melancholy charm even about these 
monotonous tracts, and it can not be said that Denmark is wanting in nat- 
ural beauty, though of a quiet order. The largest river in Denmark is 
little more than a brook; nor are there any large lakes. The climate pre- 
sents no remarkable features. 

Education and Religion.—Elementary education is widely diffused, and 
in 1814 was made compulsory. The public schools maintained by com- 
munal rates are free to children whose parents can not afford to pay. Of 
elementary schools there are 2,940, with 231,940 pupils. For higher in- 
struction there are 21 agricultural, and 67 popular high schools, 31 Latin 
schools, and 99 commercial schools, besides numerous colleges, and the 
University of Copenhagen, founded 1479, the Royal Academy of Arts, 
founded 1754. 

The King must be a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
which is the religion of the State, and was introduced as early as 1536. 
Complete religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil dis- 
abilities attach to dissenters. 

Production.—EHighty per cent. of the soil is productive. The law in 
various ways encourages small farms, and leaves the tenant entire control 
of his land as long as the rent is paid. The total area under crops in 1893 
was 3,029,404 acres; meadows and orchards, 2,625,865 acres; potatoes, 
128,849; clover, 456,585; bare fallow, 637,696. ‘The leading crops are oats, 
barley, rye, wheat, potatoes, besides vegetables, hay and clover. ‘The total 
value of the produce in 1891 was 355,214 kroner. 

Commerce.—The official value of imports for 1892 was 324,537,214 
kroner ; exports, 252,318,525. The principal exports were pork, butter and 
eggs, and animals (sheep and horses). ‘The chief imports were textiles, colo- 
nial goods, metals and hardware, coal, wood and manufactures. Butter ex- 
ported to Great Britain from Denmark rose in value from £767,190 in 
1870, to £4,848,735 in 1892, and eggs from £67,654 in 1878, to £413,469 
in 1892. 

Transportation.— There are 1,289 miles of railway open to traffic; 992 
miles belong to the State. The telegraph lines at end of 1891 amounted 
to 3,674 miles, with 10,280 miles of wire. In 1892 Denmark and Colo- 
nies possessed 3,648 vessels, of 318,837 tons, of which 361, of 119,038 tons, 
were steamers. During the same year 28,691 vessels, of 2,035,592 tons, 
entered the Danish ports. 

Finance.—The estimated revenue for 1893 was 54,683,727 kroner; 
expenditure, 58,578,341. An important feature in the finances of the 
Kingdom is the maintenance of a large reserve fund, with the object of 
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providing means at the disposal of the Government in the event of sudden 
occurrences. On the 31st of March, 1891, it stood at 33,210,169 kroner. 
The whole foreign debt amounted in 1891 to only 10,294,250 kroner. (The 
krone, of 100 Ore, is of the value of 1s 1%d, or about 18 kroner to the 
‘pound sterling.) 

Army and Navy.—The strength of the army, 1892, was 1,200 officers 
and 41,750 men. ‘The war strength is 60,000, exclusive of the extra re- 
serve, numbering 16,500 officers and men. 

The Danish fleet is maintained for purposes of coast defense, and 
consists of 1 battleship, 6 port defense vessels, 3 first and 20 third-class 
cruisers, and 12 torpedo boats; in all, 42 vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Copenhagen, 375,251; Aarhaus, 33,308, Odense, 30,- 
277; Aalborg, 19,503; Horsens, 17,290, and Randers, 16,617. 


Ecuador. 
(Republica del Ecuador.) 


CUADOR (South America). Area, 120,000 square miles. Population, 
1,270,000. 

Ruler.—Senor Louis Cordero. Acceded 1892. 

Government.—The Republic of Ecuador, which includes the Galapagos, 
or Tortoise Island, with an area of 2,400 square miles, and a population of 
200, was constituted May 11, 1830, in consequence of a civil war which sep- 
arated the members of the original Republic of Colombia, founded by Simon 
Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency of Quito to the Vice-Royalty of New 
Granada, when they threw off the Spanish yoke. A boundary treaty was 
concluded between Peru and Ecuador on the 2d of May, 18go, and sanc- 
tioned by the Ecuadorian Congress, but it still lacks ratification by Peru 
(September, 1893). 

By its Constitution, dating 1887, the executive is vested in a Presi- 
dent, while the legislative power is given to a Congress of two Houses, the 
first a Senate, and the second a Chamber of Deputies, both elected by adults 
who can read and write, and are Roman Catholics. The election of the 
President for 4 years is in a direct manner by the people. The Vice-Pres- 
ident is elected two years after the President, also for 4 years, so that he is 
a member of two distinct administrations. By the terms of the Constitution, 
privileges of rank or race are not allowed to exist within the Republic, but 
most of the Indians are virtually in bondage. Among the inhabitants there 
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are only 100,000 whites, 300,000 mixed, and 870,000 Indians. The Gala- 
pagos Archipelago is under a territorial chief. 

Natural Features.—The great South American chain of the Andes trav- 
erses Ecuador from south to north, and forms the predominant factor in its 
physical constitution. Its two Cordilleras run parallel with each other and 
inclose an elevated longitudinal valley about 4o miles wide and 300 miles 
long. The eastern Cordillera attains, in several of its summits, a height of 
more than 18,000 feet. The Quito plain lies 9,500 feet above the sea, Am- 
bato 8,500, and Cuenca 7,800. ‘The last two are barren and melancholy, 
while the first, though so much the loftiest of the three, is clothed with lux- 
uriant vegetation. Nowhere in the whole Andean system do the individual 
mountains attain so magnificent a development as in the Ecuadorian sec- 
tion. Around the valley of Quito alone there are 20 noble volcanic summits, 
presenting a beautiful variety of form—here a perfect and there a truncated 
cone; there a jagged and blasted crest, and there again a smooth and snow- 
covered dome. Zhe Eastern Cordillera is capped with perpetual snow. 

Education and Religion.—Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. 
There are 9 schools for higher education, 35 secondary, and 1,088 primary. 
The total number of teachers is 1,498, and of pupils, 68,380. There is a 
university in Quito, with 32 professors and 216 students, and university 
bodies in Cuenca and Guayaquil, and commercial and technical schools in 
Quito and Guayaquil. 

The religion of the Republic, according to the Constitution, is the 
Roman Catholic, to the exclusion of every other. Its income, in substitu- 
tion for tithes, is annually provided for in the estimates. 

Production.—The staple produce is cocoa, but coffee, sugar, and rice 
are successfully cultivated. The gold mines send £12,000 yearly to Eng- 
land. Petroleum is so abundant on the coast, near Guayaquil, that it lies in 
pools, but is hardly worked. ‘The country is known to be rich in silver, 
copper, iron, lead and coal. 

Commerce.—The value of imports for 1891 was 7,241,095 sucrés; ex- 
ports for 1892, 10,324,800 sucrés. ‘The chief exports were cocoa, coffee, 
gold and silver, India rubber, hides, straw hats, sugar. ‘The chief imports, 
cotton and other tissues, provisions, iron, wrought and unwrought. ‘The ex- 
port of Peruvian bark has declined from £100,346, in 1882, to £3,099, in 
1892. 

Transportation.—The roads of the country are most bridle-roads only, 
and often impassable for half the year. The only highway is from Quito 
towards Guayaquil for 115 miles; but the work of thus connecting the capi- 
tal and the port has long been discontinued. ‘There is river communica- 
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tion between the principal agricultural districts on the low ground to the 
west of the Cordillera by the rivers Guayas, Daule and Vinces, navigable 
in rainy season by river steamers. A railway is open from Duran to 
Chimbo, 63 miles. Telegraphs, about 1,074 miles. Quito is connected 
with Guayaquil and the coast with the Republic of Colombia, and by cable 
with the rest of the world. A telephone, with 400 subscribers, is established 
at Guayaquil. 

Finance.—For 1892 the revenue was 3,983,560 sucrés; expenditure, 
4,192,300 sucrés, or £602,342. July 29, 1892, the capital of the foreign 
debt was reduced to £750,000. The internal debt amounts to 5,000,000 
sucrés. ‘The unit of the monetary system is the szcré, of 100 cents, value 
about 3s 4d. There is no gold in circulation. There is no mint in Ecuador. 
The silver and bronze coins in circulation are minted in England, Chile and 
Ecru, 

Army and Navy.—The army numbers 3,341 officers and men, ‘The 
National Guard is said to consist of 50,000 men. 

The navy consists of a cruiser, a torpedo launch, 2 small gunboats for 
river service, and a transport, the whole manned by 128 men. 

Chief Cities ——Quito, 40,000; Guayaquil, 45,000; Cuenca, 25,000; Rio- 
bamba, 12,000; Ambato, Loja, and Latacunga (each about 10,000). 


France. 


RANCE (Europe). Area, 204,092 square miles. Population, 38,343,192, 

The colonial possessions and protectorates of France dispersed over 

Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia and Oceania. Area, 2,484,783 square 
miles. Population, 43,741,544. ‘Total, France and Colonies, 82,084,736. 

Ruler.—Casimir Perier. Born 1847. Acceded 1894. 

Government.—(Central.) France has been under a republican form of 
government since the overthrow of Napoleon III., on September 4, 1870. 
The legislative power is vested in a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, and 
the executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for 7 years by a majority of votes by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies united in a National Assembly, or Congress. The 
Ministry, selected from the Chamber of Deputies by the President, consists 
of 12 members, viz.: Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance, Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship, Justice, War, Marine and Colonies, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Public Works. The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four 
years by universal suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old has the right to 
vote. The Senate is composed of 300 members, elected for 9 years from 
citizens 40 years old. Their election is indirect, and is made by an 
electoral body composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council 
of each commune in proportion to the population, and (2) of the Deputies 
Councillors-General and District Councillors of the Department. The Sen- 
ate and Chamber assemble every year on the second Tuesday in January, 
and they must remain in session at least five months out of the twelve. 

Government.—(Local.) ‘The unit of local government is the commune, 
the sizes of which vary very much. There are 48,768 communes. Most of 
them (31,488) have less than 1,500 inhabitants; 17,181 have less than 500, 
and 99 communes have more than 20,000 inhabitants each. The local af- 
fairs of the commune are under a Municipal Council composed of from 10 
to 36 members elected by universal suffrage. Each Municipal Council 
elects a Mayor, who is both the representative of the commune and the 
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agent of the central government. He is the head of the local police, under 
Piesorders of: the: Prefect: 

The next unit is the canton (2,871 in France), which is composed of an 
average of 12 communes, although the larger communes are on the contrary 
divided into several cantons. The district, or arrondissement (362 in France), 
has an elected consezl d’arrondissement, whose chief function is to allot 
among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes assigned to 
each arrondissement by the Council General. A varying number of arron- 
dissements form a department which has its Council General renewed by 
universal suffrage to the extent of one half every three years. ‘Their decis- 
ions are controlled by the Prefect. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 87 departments. 
The department is placed under a Prefect, nominated by the government 
and having wide and undefined functions, and has under his control all 
officials of the State. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members. Each of the 
20 arrondissements into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of Police. 

Education and Religion.—Public education in France is entirely under 
the supervision of the Government. The highest schools or universities 
are 15 in number. Primary instruction is free and obligatory for children 
from 6 to 13 years of age. The number of untaught children is very small. 
In 1891 there were 70,368 public and 17,396 private schools, with 6,303,462 
pupils. The total number of teachers exceeded 145,000. There are, be- 
sides, numerous technical, industrial, and other special schools. The public 
funds devoted to instruction in 1890 amounted to 162,681,000 francs (in- 
cluding Algeria). 

All religions are equal by law, and any sect which numbers 100,000 
adherents is entitled to a grant, but at present only the Roman Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews have State allowances. In the budget for 1894 these 
grants were: Roman Catholic, 42,261,523 francs; Protestant, 1,541,984; 
and Jews, 167,533. At the census of December, 1881, the Roman Catholics 
were 29,201,703 ; Protestants, 692,800; Jews, 53,436; and persons “ who 
declined to make any declaration of religious belief,” 7,684,906. This was 
the first census at which “nonprofessants ” were registered as such. 

Production. — Of the total area of France (52,857,199 hectares), 
8,397,131 hectares are under forests, and 36,977,098 hectares under all kinds 
of crops, fallow and grasses. "The following were the number of hectares 
devoted to the leading crops in 1892: wheat and spelt, 6,986,628; oats, 
3,812,852; rye, 1,541,836; barley, 916,112; maize and millet, 610,368; 
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buckwheat, 604,055; mixed corn, 275,986; meadows and permanent pas- 
ture, 5,228,080; vineyards, 1,792,816; potatoes, 1,512,136; clover, I,120,- 
764; beet root, 360,456; beet root sugar, 253,670; hemp, 44,597; flax, 
27,137; tobacco, 15,467. The production of wine for 1892 amounted to 
28,891,406 hectolitres. The value of the crop of chestnuts, walnuts, olives, 
cider-apples, plums and mulberries in 1892 was estimated at 223,993,800 
francs. Silk culture is carried on in 24 departments, and nearly 150,000 
persons are employed in this industry. 

The mines in 1891 employed 145,500 workers, and produced 30,050,000 
tons of coal and iron, valued at 380,300,000 francs. The quarries employed 
same time 113,000 workers, and their yield amounted in value to 164,000,- 
000 francs. In 1890 the number of boats engaged in fishing was 25,043, 
of 196,215 tons. ‘The number of fishermen on board was 88,890, and of 
those on shore, 57,741. ‘The total value of the fish caught was 107,563,446 
francs. 

Manufactures.—For the woolen, cotton and silk industries, the official 
figures for 1887 (the latest) are as follows, viz.: Number of silkworks, 
1,256; number of mills, woolens, 1,987; cotton, 895; silks, 1,016. Opera- 
tives, woolens, 109,372; cottons, 121,543; silks, 103,819. Spindles, woolens, 
3,151,871; cottons, 5,039,263; silks, 1,109,466. Power looms, woolens, 
44,682 ; cottons, 72,784; silks, 51,399. Hand looms, woolens, 25,399; cot- 
tons, 28,213; silks, 44,257. The production of cocoons in 1891 amounted 
to 6,883,587 kilogrammes. In 1892 there were 368 sugarworks, employing 
49,386 operatives. 

In 1892 the principal manufactures ranked in value (in millions of 
francs) as follows, viz.: Textiles, woolen, 329; textiles, silk, 249; wine, 
214; small ware, 157; raw silk and yarn, 132; linen and cloth, 130, raw 
wool and yarn, 120; leather, 114; leather goods, 112; textiles, cotton, 96; 
cheese and butter, 88; metal goods, tools, 82; skins and furs, 74; spirits, 
66; chemicals, 59; refined sugar, 55. The number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing industries amounted to 9,289,206; in agriculture, to 17,698,- 
402. 

Commerce.—The French administration distinguishes between General 
Trade, which includes all goods entering or leaving France, and Special 
Commerce, which includes only imported goods intended for home use, and 
exported goods which are of French origin. In 1892 the value of the im- 
ports of General Commerce amounted to 5,136 millions of francs; exports, 
4,531. Special Commerce: Imports, 4,188 million francs; exports, 3,461. 

The imports from foreign countries into France for 1892 amounted to: 
United States, 534 (millions of francs); United Kingdom, 530; Belgium, 388; 
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Germany, 337; Spain, 277; British India, 201; Algeria, 195; Argentine 
Republic, 177 ; Russia, 166; Italy, 132. The exports from France to for- 
eign countries for 1892 amounted to: United Kingdom, 1,027 (inillions of 
francs); Belgium, 502; Germany, 355; United States, 240; Switzerland, 
227; Algeria, 190; Spain, 135; Italy, 133; Argentine Republic, 62. 

Transportation.—In 1893 France had 38,072,271 kilometers of national 
roads, 8,877 of navigable rivers, 4,805 of canals, 34,791 of railways, 1,564 
of tramways, besides 59,693 English miles of telegraph line, with 197,622 
miles of wire. The number of regular subscribers using telephones was 
11,439. On December 31, 1892, the French mercantile navy consisted of 
14,117 sailing vessels, of 407,044 tons, with 68,570 men, 1,161 steamers, of 
498,562 tons, with 14,460 men. 

Finance.—The budget estimates for 1894 amount to: revenue, 3,437, 
463,955 francs; expenditure, 3,347,691,488 francs. "The debt of France, 
capitalized, amounted on January I, 1893, to 30,611,685,122 francs. The 
gold and silver (coin and bullion) imported into France in 1892 amounted 
to 507,623,932 francs; the amount exported was 213,252,251 francs. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1806, has the monopoly of emitting 
bank notes. Its capital is estimated at 182,500,000 francs. There is a 
double standard of value, gold and silver, the ratio being theoretically 15% 
to 1. Of silver coins, however, only 5 france pieces are legal tender, and of 
these the free coinage has been suspended since 1876. The /ranc of 100 
centimes is of the value of 914d, or 25.225 to the pound sterling. 

Army and Navy.—The laws of France enact universal liability to arms. 
Substitution and enlistment for money are forbidden, and every Frenchman 
not declared unfit for military service may be called upon, from the age of 
20 to 45 years, to enter the active army or the reserves. Neither the active 
army nor its reserves are in any way localized, but drawn from and distrib- 
uted over the whole of France. On the other hand the territorial army and 
its reserves are confined to fixed regions. Deducting vacancies, sick and 
absent, the total effective for 1894 is 494,235 for the active army (149,059 
horses), and 25,635 for the gendarmerie and Garde Républicaine. Number 
of men liable: active army and its reserves, 2,350,000; territorial army, 
900,000; territorial reserve, 1,100,000; total, 4,350,000 men, of whom about 
2,500,000 would be available. 

The French navy stands next in importance to that of Great Britain. 
The following is its strength in 1894, including ships building, viz.: Battle- 
ships, 34; port defense ships, 19; cruisers, first class, 18; second class, 37 ; 
third class, 112; torpedo craft, 231. ‘Total, 451 vessels, manned by 33,977 
officers and seamen. 
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Chief Cities. — Paris 2,447,957; Lyon, 416,029; Marseille, 403,749; 
Bordeaux, 252,415;. Lille, 201,211; Toulouse, 149,791; St. Etienne, 133)- 
443; Nantes, 122,750; La Havre, 116,369; Roubaix, 114,917; Rouen, 
112,352; Reims, 104,186. ‘There are 22 cities whose populations range 
from 50,000 to 100,000, and 22 whose populations range from 30,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants. 


France: Colonies and Dependencies. 


HE Colonial possessions, protectorates and dependencies of France, 

including Algeria, are situated, like those of the British Empire, in 
every quarter of the globe; but, unlike those of the British Empire, many 
of the French settlements are unimportant. The only possessions of com- 
mercial value, besides Algeria and Tunis, are Cochin-China, the islands of 
Réunion and Madagascar, and Martinique and Guadeloupe in the West 
Indies. Algeria, which has a government and laws distinct from the other 
colonial possessions, is looked upon as a part of France, and is not regarded 
as acolony. Algeria, as well as all the Colonies proper are, however, repre- 
sented in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies of France, and are consid- 
ered, politically, to form a part of the country. In the budget for 1894 the 
expenditure for the colonial service, exclusive of Algeria and Cambodia, 
was estimated at 73,483,355 francs, while the contribution of the Colonies 
to the expenditure which they occasion amounted only to 145,000 francs. 
In addition, the Marine Budget has to bear colonial expenses, while each 
Colony has a large budget of its own, insufficient to meet the colonial ex- 
penses. 

ALGERIA (Africa). Area, 184,474 square miles. Population, 4,124,- 


732: 
Government.—The French Chamber has alone the right of legislating 


for Algeria. A civil Governor General administers the government of the 
country, which is regarded as a detached part of France, rather than as a 
colony. The Colony is divided into the 3 departments of Algiers, Oran and 
Constantine. Each department sends 1 senator and 2 deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Natural Features.—The country is generally mountainous, being trav- 
ersed by lofty ranges of the Atlas system, which run nearly parallel to the 
coast and rise in some places to the height of upwards of 7,000 feet. There 
are a number of extensive plains near the coast. Algeria abounds in ex- 
tensive lakes and marshes. These are mostly dried up in summer, leaving 
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a thick stratum of salt. Many of the marshes have been drained by the 
French, and the climate has thus been rendered more salubrious. ‘There 
are many warm mineral springs used with success by the Arabs in several 
kinds of disease. 

Education and Religion. — The budget for 1894 provided 5,651,793 
francs for instruction. In 1889 there were 958 primary schools, with 78,000 
pupils, and 154 infant schools, with 24,354 pupils. There are 76 public 
primary schools for the natives, with 8,963 pupils. At the Academy of 
Algiers there were 223 students, and at the 4 lycées of Algiers, Oran and 
Constantine, there were 1,876 pupils. There are 8 communal colleges, with 
1,015 pupils, and 1 college for girls at Oran, with 98 pupils. Of the total 
children of school age (from 6 to 13), 611,720 receive no instruction; of 
these 535,389 were Mussulmans. 

The native population is chiefly Mussulman. ‘The grants for religious 
purposes for 1894 were: Catholics, 802,200 francs; Mussulmans, 310,430 
francs; Protestants, 93,383 francs; Jews, 25,600 francs. 

Production.—A great part of the land of Algeria is held undivided by 
Arab tribes. Freehold property is not common. 3,262,478 persons, of whom 
about 187,000 are Europeans, were engaged in agriculture. The principal 
crops are wheat, barley, potatoes, vines, and tobacco. Alfa grass is a natural 
product, and extensively collected. Less important industries are the culti- 
vation of olives, flax, colza, and other oil seeds, cotton, ramie, and silk. In 
1892 there were 358,000 horses and mules, 259,094 camels, 1,233,051 cattle, 
8,869,671 sheep, and 3,709,600 goats. 2,710 persons were employed in 
mines. 351,800 tons of iron ore, worth 2,457,190 frances, were produced, and 
22,336 tons of other ores (blende, galena, copper, silver), of the value of 
1,426,475 francs. 

Commerce.—The exports from Algeria to other countries amounted 
(for 1892) in value to: France, 200,191,040 frances; Great Britain, 13,413,648 
francs; Belgium, 4,099,410 francs; Spain, 2,351,671 francs; United States, 
2,152,334 francs; Italy, 2,151,390 francs; Tunis, 1,866,076 francs; Russia, 
1,074,555 francs. ‘The imports into Algeria from other countries were: 
France, 189,639,154 francs; Morocco, 7,497,250 francs; Great Britain, 
6,412,571 francs; Spain, 5,184,733 francs; Tunis, 5,949,801 francs; Austria, 
1,927,112 francs; United States, 1,352,814 francs; Italy, 1,189,786 francs ; 
Turkey, 629,645 francs. The chief articles exported were cereals, wines, 
animals, wool, esparto and other fibers for making paper (including rags), 
iron, copper and lead ore. The principal articles imported were cotton 
goods, leather goods, metal goods, haberdashery and coal. 

Transportation.—In 1892 there were 1,956 miles of railway. The tele- 
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graph, including branches in Tunis, consisted of 4,310 miles of line and 
10,000 miles of wire. On January 1, 1893, the mercantile marine of Algeria 
consisted of 597 vessels, of 8,935 tons. In 1892, 3,663 vessels, of 2,261,070 
tons, entered Algerian ports from abroad, 3,656, of 2,212,512 tons, cleared. 
There is also a very large coasting trade. 

Finance.—The receipts of the government are derived chiefly from 
direct taxes, customs and monopolies. The natives pay only direct taxes. 
The revenue is estimated at 48,855,020 francs, and the expenditure at 
64,948,129 francs; the departments of Public Debt, War, and Marine, 
being excluded from the estimates. 

Army.—The military force in Algeria constitutes the 19th Army Corps, 
about 54,000 men and 15,000 horses. There are also 3 regiments of Spahis, 
corresponding closely to the Indian irregular cavalry. 

Chief Cities—Algiers, 74,792; Oran, 67,681; Constantine, 44,960; 
Bone, 29,640; Tlemcen, 28,204; Philippeville, 22,177; Blidah, 24,304, and 
Sidibel-Abbés, 21,595. 

ANDORRA (Europe). Area, 175 square miles. Population, 6,000. 

Ruler.—A general Syndic, with two inferior Syndics. 

Government.—The Republic of Andorra, which is probably the smallest 
and the oldest semi-independent State in the world, is situate on the south 
side of the Pyrenees, between the Spanish province of Lereda and the 
French Department of Ariege. It is governed by a council elected for four 
years, by four heads of families in each parish. The council elect a general 
syndic and two inferior syndics to preside. The executive power is vested 
in the first syndic, while the judicial power is exercised by a civil judge 
and two vicars, or priests. 

This remarkable little State is a surviving specimen of the independ- 
ence possessed in medizeval times by the warlike inhabitants of many 
Pyrenean valleys. Its privileges have remained intact, because the swze- 
ramete of the district became equally and indivisibly shared in 1278 
between the Spanish bishops of Urgel and the counts of Foix, the divided 
suzerainete being now inherited by the French Government and the present 
bishop of Urgel, and the two powers having mutually checked innovations 
while the insignificant territory has not been worth a dispute. Thus An- 
dorra is not strictly a republic, but is designated in official documents as 
the ‘“ Vallées et Suzerainetes.”’ The claims of the Spanish bishopric dated 
from Carlovingian times, and the independence of Andorra, like most other 
Pyrenean anomalies, has been traditionally ascribed to Charlemagne. 

Preserved from innovations by the mutual jealousy of rival potentates, 
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as well as by the conservative temper of a pastoral population, Andorra 
has kept its medizeval usages and institutions ulmost unchanged. 

Natural Features.—The country is mainly a beautiful valley surrounded 
by lofty mountains. The pasturage is extensive and excellent. Rye, 
potatoes, fruits and tobacco are grown on the lower grounds. ‘The moun- 
tains contain iron and lead mines. Game and trout are abundant. 

Education and Religion-—The Andorrans are all Roman Catholics. 
They speak the Catalan dialect of Spain. They are a robust and well- 
proportioned race, of an independent spirit, simple and severe in their 
manners, but mostly ignorant and ill-educated, although they receive in- 
struction gratuitously at the parish schools. 

Army.—Two “Viguiers,” one nominated by France, and the other by 
the bishop of Urgel, command the militia, which consists of 600 men, 
although all capable of bearing arms are liable to be called out. ‘This force 
is exempt from all foreign service, and the chief office of the Vzguzers is 
the administration of criminal justice, in which their decisions, given sim- 
ply according to their judgment and conscience (there being no written 
laws), are final. A permanent delegate has charge of the interests of 
France in Andorra. 

ANNAM (Asia). Area, 46,320 square miles. Population, 5,000,000. 

Government.—Annamite functionaries administer all the internal affairs 
of Annam, which became a French protectorate by a treaty signed at Hué 
February 23, 1886. The ports of Turane, Qui-Nhon and Xuan Day are 
open to European commerce. French troops occupy the citadel of Hué. 
There are 23,230 soldiers, of whom 11,830 are natives. Chief productions, 
besides cereals, are cinnamon bark, cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
seeds. There are coal mines at Turane. Imports, 4,261,388 francs; ex- 
ports, 8,652,428. The chief imports are rice, cotton, yarn, opium, and paper, 
all from China and Japan. The capital is Hué, with a population of 30,000. 

CAMBODIA (Asia). Area, 38,600 square miles. Population, 1,800,000. 

Government.—The French protectorate was recognized in 1863. ‘The 
country is divided into 32 arrondissements, under a native King. Revenue, 
1888, 3,275,000 francs. Expenditure, 3,059,236. Army consists of 300 
French troops. Chief culture, rice, betel, tobacco, indigo, sugar tree, and 
silk tree. Imports, 1,161,219 francs; exports, 310,735. Capital, Pnom- 
Penh; population, 30,000; and Kampot, its only seaport. 

COCHIN-CHINA (Asia). Area, 23,800 square miles. Population, 
25034,453- 

Government.—There are 21 arrondissements. The Colony is repre- 
sented by one deputy. The population includes Annamites, Cambodians, 
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Chinese, Malays, and Malabarians. "The French population, 3,000. There 
are 628 schools, with 115 European and 1,183 native teachers, and 25,397 
pupils. The Catholics are 5,800; Buddhists, 1,688,270. "There are 1,830 
French and 2,800 Annamite soldiers. The chief crop is rice. Cotton, 
hides, fish, pepper, and copra are articles of export. In 1887 there were 
143,270 oxen and buffaloes. Narrow-gauge tramways are in operation in 
Saigon and its neighborhood. ‘There are 51 miles of railway and 1,840 
miles of telegraph line. Imports in 1892, 38,255,664 francs; exports, 81,- 
464,560. At Saigon there entered in 1892, 402 vessels, of 466,451 tons. In 
1893 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 30,366,204 francs. The 
French budget for 1894 requires 4,700,000 francs, to be paid by Cochin- 
China towards the military expenditure of Annam and Tonquin. Capital, 
Saigon, where there are five banks, or bank agencies. 

DIEGO-SUAREZ, NOSSI-BE, AND STE. MARIE (Africa) are French pos- 
sessions in, or in the neighborhood of, Madagascar. Diego-Suarez, a terri- 
tory of still undefined extent, on a bay of the same name, on a northern 
extremity of Madagascar, held by the French since 1885. Population, in- 
cluding garrison, 8,000. Commerce unimportant. Chief town, Anstirame. 

NOSSI-BE ISLAND. Area, 113 square miles. Population, 7,803. 
Chiefly Malagasy and Africans. Productions, sugar cane, coffee, and rice. 
Imports, 1890, 2,025,388 francs; exports, 1,900,298. 

STE. MARIE. Area, 64 square miles. Population, 7,667. Situated on 
the north coast of Madagascar. Was taken by the French as early as 1643. 
Chief export, cloves. 

FRENCH CONGO AND GABUN (Africa.) Area, 250,000 square miles. 
Population, 6,900,000. ‘The French Congo and Gabun region is one con- 
tinuous and connected territory. The right bank of the Congo from Braza- 
ville to the mouth of the Mobangi is French, and north to 4° N., along the 
Mobangi, and an almost straight line to the coast, along the second degree, 
embraces the Gabun. The country is covered with extensive forests. ‘The 
only exports are the natural products—caoutchouc, ivory, ebony, sandal- 
wood, palmettos, palm oil, and gum copal. In 1890 oils and gums exported 
amounted to 2,089,936 francs. Total exports, 8,000,000 francs; imports, 
3,000,000. ‘The only roads are native footpaths. There are 8 schools for 
boys and 2 for girls, with 4oo pupils. 

FRENCH INDIA (Asia). Area, 200 square miles. Population, 280,303. 
The French possessions in India comprise 5 dpendances, divided into 10 
communes, having municipal institutions. The Colony is represented by 
one senator, and one deputy. ‘The Governor resides at Pondichery. The 
chief exports from Pondichery are oil seeds. ‘The exports for 1890 amounted 
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to 17,099,046 francs; imports, 4,637,956. At the ports of Pondichery, 
Karikal, and Mahé, 659 vessels, of 559,302 tons, cleared in 1891. ‘There 
are 5 postoffices. Europeans, less than 1,000. 

Chief Cities.—Pondichery, 41,253; Oulgaret, 46,529; Karikal, 34,719; 
Villenour, 35,983 ; Nédownkadou, 33,487 ; Shandernagar, 25,395; Bahour, 
27,129; La Grande Aldéc, 23,260; Mahé, 8,349; Yanaon, 4,199. 

FRENCH SAHARA, SENEGAL, RIVIERES DU SUD, FRENCH SOUDAN, 
FRENCH GUINEA AND GOLD COAST SETTLEMENTS (Africa). With the 
exception of the British Colonies of Gambia, Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, Portuguese, Guinea and Liberia, France claims the whole of West 
Africa, from Cape Blanco to Togo Land, and inland to the Upper and 
Middle Niger, and considerable areas to the east of the Upper Niger, in- 
cluding Kong and neighboring territories. By the Anglo-French arrange- 
ment of August 2, 1890, Great Britain recognizes as within the French 
sphere of influence the whole region to the south of Tunis and Algeria, 
north of a line from Say to Barrawa, on Lake Chad, including all the terri- 
tories which belong to Sokoto. 

THE FRENCH SAHARA may embrace about one million square miles. 
The area claimed by France in West Africa is 550,000 square miles. It is 
divided into Senegal, Rivieres du Sud, French Soudan, French Guinea and 
Gold Coast Settlements. 

SENEGAL (Africa) proper (the Colony) includes several stations on 
the river as far as Matam. ‘These, with the settled portion of Rivieres du 
Sud, embrace over 14,700 square miles, with a population of 174,000. But 
included in Senegal and Rivieres du Sud are various protected States, which 
give a total area of 54,000 square miles, with a population in 1891 of 1,100,- 
000. There is a Governor General in Senegal, assisted by a Colonial 
Council. ‘Troops, 2,168, including natives ; there are 246 miles of railway ; 
574 miles of telegraph line. Fruits and grains, oils and gums, India rub- 
ber, woods and skins are the chief exports. "The imports are foods, drinks, 
and textiles. Exports, 9,000,000 frances ; imports, 4,624,185. 

Chief Cities.—St. Louis, 20,000; Dakar, 2,000. 

RIVIERES du SUD (Africa). From January 1, 1890, the territory on 
the coast from 11° to nearly 9 N., and inland along and between the rivers 
as far as Fonta Djallon, has been detached from Senegal and formed into a 
separate Colony, under the name of Rivieres du Sud, with Conakry for its 
capital. The population, 47,541. The products are similar to those of 
Senegal. Exports 1890, 4,002,071 francs (caoutchouc, 2,487,740 francs). 
A telegraph cable connects Conakry on the Island of Tombo, with Sierra 
Leone and Senegal. 
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FRENCH SOUDAN (Africa) includes the Upper Senegal, and all the 
countries in the Upper and Middle Niger, and the States which extend 
inland from Senegal and the Rivieres du Sud. The annexed territories, 
mostly in the Upper Senegal, embrace an area of 54,000 square miles, and 
a population of 360,000. The protectorates were estimated to have an 
area of 230,000 square miles, and a population of 2,500,000. The admin- 
istration of the French Soudan is entrusted to a Superior Military Com- 
mandant, who resides at Kayes, in the Senegal, under the authority of the 
Governor of Senegal. There is a railway from Kayes to Bafoulabe, 94 
miles. According to the budget for 1894 the annual cost to France of the 
occupation of the French Soudan is 6,219,222 francs. 

FRENCH GUINEA AND GOLD COAST (Africa). The French settle- 
ments on the Gulf of Guinea have, since January, 1890, been divided into 
two colonies, consisting of the Gold Coast Settlements—Grand Bassam, 
Assinie, Grand-Lahou and Jackeville, and the Bight of Benin Settlements— 
Porto Novo, Kotonu, Grand-Popo and Agoné. For Kotonu and Porto Novo 
France pays an annuity of 2,000 francs to the King of Dahomey. For ad- 
ministrative purposes each of these colonies forms a dependency of Rivieres 
du Sud, and hence the name of “French Guinea. ‘They are administered by 
a Governor, who also has command over the protectorate of Fonta Jallon. 
The area of the Gold Coast and Benin Settlements is given at 25,000 square 
miles. The imports of the Gold Coast Settlements in 1890 amounted to 
2,801,000 francs, and of the Bight of Benin Settlements to 3,489,894 francs. 

Chief Cities—Conakry, Kayes, and Bafoulabe. 

GUADELOUPE AND DEPENDENCIES (America). Area, 722 square 
miles. Population, 100,000. Situated in the Lesser Antilles, it is sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller islands. The area of Guadeloupe itself is 
only 360 square miles. The principal islands in its vicinity owned by 
France are Marie Galante, Les Saintes Désirade, etc. The island is under 
French law, and is divided into arrondissements, cantons and communes. 
Its chief cultures are sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, spices, manioc, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, rice, Indian corn and vegetables, cotton, the ramie 
fiber, tobacco, and India rubber to a very limited extent. Forests rich in 
excellent timber. Railways, 60 miles. There are 49 primary schools, with 
nearly 10,000 pupils. Chief town is Pointe-a-Pitre. 

GUIANA (America). Population estimated at 10,600 inhabitants at 
Cayenne, and about 15,000 in the interior of the island, with a few moun- 
tain tribes. Population of the Aenztentzarzes and liberated convicts about 
4,400. The Colony is poorly cultivated, and its trade insignificant. In 1890 
42,844 ounces of gold were exported to France. 
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Madagascar. 


ADAGASCAR (Africa). Area, 228,500 square miles. Population (esti- 
mated), 4,000,000. 

Ruler.—Ranavalona, Queen. Born 1862. Succeeded 1883. 

Government.— Madagascar, the third largest island in the world (reck- 
oning Australia as a continent), is situated on the southeastern side of 
Africa, from which it is separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least 
distance between island and continent being 230 miles; length, 975 miles; 
breadth at the broadest point, 358 miles. By the Anglo-French agreement 
of 1890 the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognized by 
Great Britain, but the Native Government steadily refuses to recognize any 
protectorate by France, but retains absolute independence in all domestic 
legislation and control of the other tribes of the country. The government 
is an absolute monarchy, modified and tempered by customs and usages 
having the force of law, and during the last quarter of a century the power 
of the sovereign has been gradually limited and controlled. The sovereign 
is advised by her Prime Minister, who is the real source of all political 
power. He is assisted by a number of ministers, who act as heads of de- 
partments. The crown is hereditary in the royal house, but not necessarily 
in direct succession—the reigning sovereign may designate his or her suc- 
cessor. No census has ever been taken, and the government resents any 
attempt to do so by foreigners. 

Natural Features.—The physical aspect of the country is varied. At 
various distances from the coast the country rises gradually towards the 
interior, where the land is highest, being 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The mountain ranges are occasionally separated by fertile plains of 
several miles in width, but more frequently by a narrow valley only, or a 
mountain stream. ‘The valleys are numerous, some of them extensive, 
fertile, and remarkably beautiful. The soil is occasionally marshy and wet, 
but is in general the most prolific and extensively cultivated in the country. 
Madagascar is well watered, even in the high and central regions. The 
climate is very unequal, both in relation to its salubrity and temperature, 

Education and Religion.—Slavery exists in Madagascar in a patriarchal 
form, and about three fifths of the Malagasy are still pagans. Through the 
efforts of the London Missionary Society schools have been established, and 
education is compulsory wherever the influence of the central government is 
effective. All the missionary societies have colleges and schools, in all of 
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which education 1s given freely, with but nominal charges for books, etc. 
Almost every congregation, except the smallest and weakest, has its school. 
There are about 1,800 schools, and about 170,000 pupils. 

A large portion of the Hova and other tribes have been Christianized, 
and Christianity is acknowledged and protected by the government. ‘There 
is no State Church, although the Queen and principal officers are connected 
with the churches formed by the L. M. S., which comprise the vast major- 
ity of the professing Christians of the country. No State aid is given to 
religion or to education, except in freeing pastors and teachers from compul- 
sory government service. Protestants, 450,000; Roman Catholics, 50,000. 

Production.—Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations 
of the people—trice, sugar, coffee, cotton and sweet potatoes being culti- 
vated. The forests abound with valuable woods, while tropical and sub- 
tropical products are plentiful. Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, 
and the making of textures from the vofia palm fiber, and of metal work. 
At present, however, no machinery is used in making textile fabrics. All 
are carried on by the simple spindle and loom in use from a very remote 
period. And so with the making and working of iron and other metals. 
Of minerals, gold, copper, iron, lead (galena), sulphur, graphite and a lig- 
nite have been found. The yield of gold has increased very considerably 
within the last few years, and so also has that of copper. It seems proba- 
ble that many parts of the island are very rich in valuable ores. 

Commerce.—The chief exports are cattle, India rubber, hides, horns, 
coffee, lard, sugar, vanilla, wax, gum, copal, rice and seeds. "The chief im- 
ports are cotton goods, rum, crockery and metal goods. ‘The trade is chiefly 
with Mauritius, Réunion, Great Britain and France. ‘There has also been 
recently considerable and increasing trade with the United States. A French 
return gives the exports for 1888 at £174,170. In 1892 the value of imports 
into Great Britain from Madagascar was £120,610. 

Transportation.—There are as yet no roads in Madagascar—only rough 
paths from one part of the country to the other—and no beasts or wheeled 
vehicles are employed. All passengers and goods are carried on the shoul- 
ders of bearers, except where the rivers or lagoons allow the use of canoes 
(made of the hollowed-out trunk of a large tree). Considerable traffic is car- 
ried on on the west coast by Arab dhows. No government postoffice exists, 
but postal communication is kept up by the consular officers of the English 
and French governments. A telegraph line connects Tamatave and the 
capital. It is about 180 miles in length. 

Finance.—The chief source of the revenue is customs, and a small poll 
tax is paid. The only fixed payments are those made to the Queen, the 
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Prime Minister and the army. In 1886 the government borrowed from a 
French company 15 million francs, of which 1o millions went to pay the 
indemnity to France. No statistics of public revenue are obtainable. 

Army.—The standing army consists of about 20,000 men, most of 
whom are now armed with modern rifles. English and French officers are 
employed to train cadets. During the present year two gunboats have 
been purchased from the French Government. During the French inva- 
sion the number of men mobilized exceeded 50,000. 

Chief Cities —Antananarivo (the capital), 100,000; Tamatave (principal 
port), 10,000; Mojanga, 10,000. 

MARTINIQUE (America). Area, 381 square miles. Population, 175,- 
391. The Colony is under a Governor and Municipal Councils, with elected 
General Council, divided into 22 Communes, represented by a Senator and 
2 Deputies. Several primary schools and lyceums for boys and girls, with 
4,350 male, and 3,970 female pupils. Sugar cane, manioc, sweet potatoes 
and bananas are the chief culture ; coffee, cacao and tobacco also grown to a 
limited extent. There are 12 miles of railway. The exports are mainly 
cod to Paris. ‘The local budget for 1893 was 4,942,019 francs; expenditure 
of France (budget of 1894), 2,512,748 francs; civil and judicial services, 
359,858 francs. The rest of the expenditure was almost entirely for mili- 
tary purposes. Chief commercial town, St. Pierre, 20,000. 

MAYOTTE AND COlMORO ISLANDS (Africa). Area, 149 square miles. 
Population, 12,270. The chief production of the island is cane sugar. 
Exports of sugar and vanilla, 1,563,096 francs. The Comoro Islands, sit- 
uated half way between Madagascar and the Av‘rican coast, consist of 4 
larger and a number of smaller islands. They were taken under French 
protection in 1886. Population estimated at 47,000, chiefly Mussulmans. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES (Oceania). Area, 6,000 square 
miles. Population (1889), colonists, 5,585; officials and soldiers, 3,476; 
natives, 41,874; imported laborers, 1,825; freed convicts, 2,515; convicts, 
7,477; total, 62,752. 

About 1,900 square miles are appropriated to natives and colonists; 600 
square miles of land suited for agriculture or pasturage remain uncultivated ; 
the rest is mostly forest or mountain. Wheat, maize and other cereals are 
cultivated, as also pineapples, coffee, sugar, coconuts, cotton, manioc, 
vanilla, vines and other subtropical cultures. Coal and other minerals are 
worked, rough ore, nickel, chrome and cobalt being largely exported to 
Europe and Australia. Chief exports: nickel, preserved meat, chrome ore, 
silver lead ore. Exports, £345,165. In 1891, 153 vessels, of 133,249 tons, 
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entered at the port of Noumea, the capital, which has a population of 
4,000. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are the Isle of Pines; area, 58 square 
miles. The Loyalty Archipelago, 3 principal and many smaller islands, 
total area, 756 square miles. The Huon Islands, 150 miles to the northeast, 
and the Chesterfield Islands, 500 miles to the northwest, both groups unin- 
habited and covered with guano; the Wallis Archipelago, northeast of Fiji. 

OBOCK (Africa). Area, 3,860 square miles. Population, 22,370. 
Obock is a French Colony on the Red Sea coast of Africa,on the Gulf of 
Aden, and including the Bay of Tajurah. There is a trade with Shoa, 
Abyssinia, and other countries in the interior. The expenditure of France 
for Obock for 1894 amounts to 489,348 francs. 

REUNION (Africa). Area, 365 square miles. Population, 171,731. 
This Colony is about 420 miles east of Madagascar, and has belonged to 
France since 1764. It is represented by a Senator and two Deputies. The 
towns are under the French municipal law. The chief productions are 
sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, and spices. In 1887 the live stock on 
the island was 5,511 horses, 7,552 mules, 8,402 oxen, 15,580 sheep, and 12,- 
392 goats. The exports in 1890 amounted to 17,275,826 francs; the im- 
ports, 30,314,456. Shipping entered, 127 vessels, of 131,724 tons. ‘The 
expenditure of France for Réunion, 1894, was 4,348,137 francs. 

SIAI TERRITORY (Asia). A portion of the Kingdom of Siam has 
lately been appropriated by France. The boundary between Burma and 
N. W. Siam was delimited in 1891 by a commission, and by the treaty of 
September, 1893, the River Mekong was constituted the boundary between 
Siam and the French possessions. The total area, including the country 
between the Mekong and the Annam hills, now acknowledged to belong to 
France, is estimated at about 300,000 square miles, about 60,000 square 
miles being in the Malay peninsula. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS (Australasia). The Society Islands and neigh- 
boring groups are officially known as the French Establishments in Oceania. 
They consist of the Society Islands, Tahiti, Moorea, the Tetiaroa Islands, 
and Meetia, and Raiatea and Tabuai-Moru, Huahine, Bora-Bora, and other 
islands to the northwest, the Marquesas, Tuamotu, Gambier, and Tubuai 
groups, and the island of Rapa. 

TAHITI, the principal of these islands, has an area of 412 square miles, 
and Moorea 50 square miles. Population of Tahiti, 11,200; Moorea, 1,600. 
There is a Commandant General for all the Establishments in Oceania, 
with a council for consultation. There is also a General Council, elected 
by universal suffrage. The chief exports are mother-of-pearl, cobra, cotton, 
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and vanilla; while cotton textiles, preserved meat, flour, and wines are im- 
ported. Exports in 1892, £162,890. In Tahiti and Moorea the crops are 
cotton, sugar, and coffee. Kerguelen, about 50° S. lat. and 70° E. long., 
was annexed by France in 1893. It is a desolate island, but contains 
abundance of coal. Chief town and port, Papeete. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON (America). ‘Two islands close to the 
south coast of Newfoundland. Chief business, cod fishing. Value in 1890 
of fish and oil, 11,084,518 francs. 

TONQUIN (Asia). Area, 34,740 square miles. Population, 9,000,000. 
The chief crop is rice; other products are sugar cane, silk tree, cotton, vari- 
ous fruit trees, and tobacco. There are copper and iron mines of good 
quality, also coal mines at Hongay. Exports: silk, cotton, sugar, pepper, 
and oils. Value of exports, 1892, 11,825,513; imports, 25,159,300 francs. 
A railway of 62 miles is being constructed. Entered, in 1892, 177 steam- 
ers and 2 sailing ships (exclusive of Chinese junks). 18,550 troops, includ- 
ing 6,500 natives. Expenditure of France for Annam and Tonquin (1894), 
24,450,000 francs, of which 450,000 francs was for the Tonquin submarine 
cable. Chief town, Hanoi, an agglomeration of many villages, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000. 


Tunis. 


UNIS (Africa). Area, 45,000 square miles. Population, 1,542,177. 
Ruler.—Sidi Ali, Bey. Born 1817. Succeeded 1882. 

Government.—The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne 
since 1691, descend from Ben Ali Turki, a native of the Isle of Crete, who 
made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Turkey; in existence since 1575. After the French in- 
vasion the treaty of Kase-es-Said (May 12, 1881) placed Tunis under the 
protectorate of France. ‘The French representative is called Minister Res- 
ident, and, with his secretaries, practically administers the government of 
the country under the direction of the French Foreign Office. 

Education and Religion. There are (1888) 47 primary schools, with 
7,300 pupils, of whom 2,450 are girls. Expenditure for instruction in 
1892, 617,106 francs. 

The majority of the population is formed by Bedouin Arabs and Ka- 
byles. The bulk of the people are Mohammedans; 45,000 Jews; 35,000 
Roman Catholics; 400 Greek Catholics, and 250 Protestants. 

Production.—The chief industry is agriculture. In 1890 wheat and 
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barley occupied one sixth of the cultivated laud. Vineyards are quite ex- 
tensive, and barley, olives and esparto grass are grown in abundance. In 
1889 the farm animals (including 86,617 camels) numbered 1,560,364. The 
fisheries are mostly in the hands of Italians. They produced in 1892: 
sardines, value 33,900 francs; anchovies, 201,000 francs, and sponges and 
sepia, 1,284,000 francs. 

Commerce.—The chief exports for 1892 were: wheat, 8,000,000 francs ; 
barley, 4,000,000; olive oil, 7,200,000; dried vegetables, 2,900,000; tan, 
2,500,000; esparto grass, I,900,000; wines, 1,200,000 francs. Imports were 
mainly cotton goods, woolen fabrics, groats and semolina, flour, raw and 
thrown silk, sugar, wines, hides. ‘Total exports, 37,202,504 francs; total 
imports, 39,322,622 francs. 

Transportation.—Length of railways, 260 miles. Several new lines 
are projected. There are over 2,000 miles of telegraphs. Across the shal- 
low lake, which separates Tunis from its port, Goletta, a distance of about 7 
miles, a canal has been constructed from 30 to 100 metres wide and 6% 
metres deep from the lowest watermark. In 1892 there entered the 14 
ports of the Regency 9,442 vessels, of 1,893,100 tons. There are 46 post 
and telegraph offices in Tunis. 

Finance.—The total revenue for 1893 was 26,299,517 francs; expendi- 
ture the same. In 1884 the Tunisian debt was consolidated into a total of 
£5)702,000. In 1892 the 3% per cent. redeemable debt was converted into 
a 3 per cent. loan. 

Army.—The corps of occupation numbers 11,300 men; the cost of 
this force is paid by France. 

Chief Cities.—Tunis (the capital), 145,000, comprising Moors, Arabs 
Negroes and jews, with 20,000 Europeans. 
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German Empire. 
(Deutsches Reich.) 


ERMAN EPIPIRE (Europe). Area, 208,738 square miles. Population, 
49,428,470. Foreign Dependencies—Area, 996,150 square miles. 
Population, 6,606,000. 

Ruler.—Wilhelm II., Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia. Born 
1859. Succeeded 1888. (See Prussia.) 

The Emperor is the eldest son of Friederich III., German Emperor and 
King of Prussia—who was eldest son of William I., King of Prussia, who 
in 1871 was by a vote of the Reichstag of the North German Confederation, 
on the initiative of all the reigning Princes of Germany, elected as the 
Emperor of Germany. The imperial dignity is now hereditary in the 
House of Hohenzollern, and follows the law of primogeniture. The reign- 
ing Emperor was married in 1881 to Princess Victoria, daughter of the late 
Duke Friedrich, of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Government.—The Constitution of the Empire bears date April 16, 
1871. By its terms all the States of Germany “form an eternal union for 
the protection of the realm and the care of the welfare of the German peo- 
ple.’ The supreme direction of the military and political affairs of the 
Empire is vested in the King of Prussia, who in this capacity bears the 
title of ‘‘ Deutscher Kaiser.” ‘The ‘Emperor represents the Empire inter- 
nationally,” and can declare war, if defensive, and make peace, as well as 
enter into treaties with other nations, and appoint and receive ambassadors. 
To declare war, if not merely defensive, the Kaiser must have the consent 
of the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, in which body, together with the 
Reichstag, or Diet of the Realm, are vested the legislative functions of the 
Empire. ‘The Emperor has no veto on laws passed by these bodies. The 
Bundesrath represents the individual States of Germany, and the Reichstag 
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the German Nation. The 58 members of the Bundesrath are appointed by 
the governments of the individual States for each session, while the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, 397 in number (about one for every 124,505 inhabit- 
ants), are elected by universal suffrage and ballot for the term of five years. 

The States of the Empire consist of 4 Kingdoms, 6 Grand Duchies, 
5 Duchies, 7 Principalities, 3 Republics, and the Reichsland of Alsace 
Lorraine, which is exclusively governed by the Imperial Parliament o1 
Reichstag. 

The laws of the Empire passed by the Bundesrath and the Reichstag, 
to take effect, must receive the assent of the Emperor, and be countersigned 
when promulgated by the Chancellor of the Empire. The Secretaries of 
State, of whom there are 12, including the Chancellor of the Empire, do not 
form a ministry or Cabinet, but act independently of each other under the 
general supervision of the Chancellor. 

Education and Religion.—Education is general and compulsory through- 
out Germany. The laws of Prussia, which provide for the establishment 
of elementary schools (vo/kschulen), supported from the local rates in every 
town and village, and compel all parents to send their children to these or 
other schools, have been adopted with slight modifications in all the States 
of the Empire. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. No official statis- 
tics of the number of schools, pupils, teachers, etc., are issued for the 
entire Empire, but particulars on these heads will be found under most of 
the separate States. In 1891 it was estimated that there were 56,560 ele- 
mentary schools, with 120,030 teachers, and 7,925,000 pupils. ‘The imme- 
diate expenditure on elementary schools was 242,400,000 marks. (The 
mark, of 100 Pfennige, value 1134 a.) 

There are 2I universities in the German Empire. Besides thousands 
of secondary schools, there are among the more important special and tech- 
nical schools 9 of polytechnics, 31 of agriculture, 15 of mining, 15 of archi- 
tecture, 9 academies of forestry, 23 schools of art and art industry, and 7 
public music schools. There are also several smaller, as well as private 
agricultural, music, etc., schools, and a large number of artisans, or trade 
schools. There is a naval academy and school at Kiel, and military acade- 
mies at Berlin and Munich, besides 47 schools of navigation, 9 military 
schools, and 9 cadet institutions. It appears from statistical returns re- 
lating to the formation of the united German army, that of all recruits of 
the year 1891-2, oly half of one per cent. could neither read nor write. 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience, and for com- 
plete social equality among all religious confessions. ‘The relation between 
Chucrh and State varies in different parts of the Empire. The census of 
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1890 shows 31,026,810 Protestants, 17,674,921 Roman Catholics, 567,884 
Jews. 

Production.—Of the whole area of Germany 94 per cent. is classed as 
productive, and only 6 as unproductive. On June 5, 1882, the total num- 
ber of agricultural inclosures (including arable land, meadows, cultivated 
pastures, orchards and vineyards), each cultivated by one household, was 
5,270,344. These farms supported 18,840,818 persons, of whom 8,120,518 
were actually working upon them. ‘The areas under the principal crops in 
1892-3, in hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres), were: Hay, 5,892,717; rye, 
5,678,733; oats, 3,987,719; potatoes, 2,929,808; wheat, 1,975,652; barley, 
1,690,096; vines, 118,292; tobacco (1891-2), 18,533; hops, 43,434. Do- 
mestic animals in Germany in 1892 (in millions) were: Horses, 3%; cattle, 
1534; sheep, 19%; swine, 9%, and goats, 23/. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted 
under the care of the State on scientific methods. About 34,347,000 acres 
of the Empire were estimated to be occupied by forests in 1889. From 
forests and domains alone Prussia receives a revenue of about 4 millions 
sterling. 

Mining.—The value of minerals raised in Germany and Luxemburg in 
1891 amounted to 776 million marks. The great bulk of the minerals are 
raised in Prussia. The principal minerals for 1892 were: Coal, 71,327,800; 
lignite, 20,977,900; iron ore, 11,339,200; potassic salt, 1,350,100; zinc, 800,- 
000, copper, 567,000, and rock salt, 659,300 tons. 

Fisheries.—The German fisheries are unimportant. The Baltic fisher- 
ies are the best developed. In 1892 fresh fish to the value of 4,926,000 
marks were exported. 

Manufactures.—The chief seats of the German iron manufacture are in 
Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria and Saxony. Steel is made in Rhenish 
Prussia. Saxony is the leading State in the production of textiles, but 
Westphalia and Silesia also produce linen. Alsace-Lorraine, Wurtemberg 
and Baden produce cotton goods. Woolens are manufactured in several 
Prussian provinces, silk in Rhenish Prussia, Alsace and Baden. Beet root 
sugar is an important manufacture in Prussia, Brunswick and Anhalt; 
glass, porcelain and earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia and Saxony; clocks 
and woodenware in Wurtemberg and Bavaria, and beer in Bavaria and 
Prussia. ‘The amount of refined sugar produced in 1892 was 721,053 tons. 
In 1892 there were 26 manufactories of sugar from starch, which yielded 
3,553 tons of dry sugar, 11,653 tons of syrup, and 1,978 tons of color. 

Commerce.—The commerce of the Empire is under the administration 
and guidance of special laws and rules emanating from the Zollverein, or 
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Customs League, which, since 1888, embraces practically the whole of the 
States of Germany, the two free ports of Hamburg and Bremen, with one 
or two other small places, having been then incorporated. Included in the 
Zollverein is the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and also the Austrian com- 
munes of Jungholz and Mittelberg. The exports of Germany (both special 
and general trade) for 1891 amounted to 7,070,514,000 marks; imports, 
9,374,158,000. Germany had, besides, a direct transit trade valued in 1891 
at 3,312,184,000 marks. 

Transportation.—The total length of railways in Germany in 1892 was 
27,100 miles. The great majority of the railroads are now owned by the 
Imperial or State governments. The postal and telegraphic services in Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg are retained in the hands of their respective govern- 
ments, but all other parts of the Empire are united to form an Imperial 
postal district (Rezchspostgebiet). ‘The total in the Empire in 1892 was 
73,198 miles of line, with 259,628 miles of wire. 

In 1893 the mercantile navy of Germany consisted of 3,728 vessels 
(986 steamers), of a combined tonnage of 1,511,579 tons, manned by 41,635 
sailors. ‘he number of vessels entered at the ports of the German Empire 
for 1892 amounted to 65,927, of 14,187,407 tons. ‘The vessels engaged in 
the coasting trade and inland navigation (not included in the above) on 
January I, 1893, numbered 22,848, of an aggregate burden of 2,760,553 
tons. 

Finance.—The common expenditure of the Empire is defrayed from 
the revenues arising from customs (only on imports, and taxes upon spirits, 
beer [malt], salt, sugar manufactured from beet root, and tobacco, ete. The 
gross produce of the customs in 1892 was 406,448,000 marks, or 9.6 per 
cent. of the total value of imports), certain branches of the excise, and the 
profits of the posts (mails), telegraphs and State railways. ‘The individual 
States are assessed to make up any deficit, in proportion to population. 
The revenue for 1893-4 was 1,255,000,000, and the expenditure 1,259,- 
147,000 marks. 

For the end of 1891-2 the total funded debt amounted to 1,685,567,400 
marks, and to meet the extraordinary expenditure a loan of 79,505,800 
marks was granted. The debt bears interest at 4 per cent., and some of it 
at 3% and 3 percent. Asa set-off against the debt of the Empire, there 
exists a variety of invested funds. These comprise (end of 1890-1), the 
fund for invalids, 470,221,300 marks, besides 3,412,950 Frankfort florins, 
and 347,026 silver, and a fund for Parliament buildings, 12,589,249 marks. 
The war treasure fund, 120,000,000 marks, is not invested, but preserved 
in gold at Spandau. 
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Army and Navy.—Germany has a total frontier length of 4,570 miles. 
The Empire has 17 fortified places of the first class, served as fortified 
camps, and 19 other fortresses, all connected with each other by under- 
ground telegraphs, while strategical railways lead from the principal military 
centers towards the frontiers. The Constitution enacts that “the whole of 
the land forces of the Empire shall form a united army in war and peace, 
under the orders of the Kaiser.” All German troops must swear accord- 
ingly the oath of fidelity to the Emperor. This oath is not imposed upon 
Bavarian troops in time of peace. Every German is liable to service, and 
no substitution is allowed. The Imperial army, on peace footing in 1893-4, 
consists of 20,662 officers, 491,223 rank and file, and 93,750 horses. No 
official returns of the war strength of the German army are published, bu* 
it is estimated that in the last extremity Germany, on her present organiza- 
tion, has a war strength not far short of 3,000,000 trained men. 

The German navy was wholly reorganized in 1889, and consists of 
(including projected vessels actually voted for by the Reichstag) 14 battle- 
ships of the first class, 14 port defense ships, 9 cruisers first, 9 cruisers 
second, and 25 cruisers third class, and 141 torpedo craft, manned by 18,- 
469 officers and men. 

.Chief Cities.—Berlin, capital of the Empire, with a population of 
1,758,794. (For the principal cities, see the different States of the German 
Empire.) 


STATES OF GERMANY. 


Alsace-Lorraine. 
(Rezchsland Elsass-Lothringen.) 


LSACE-LORRAINE (German Empire. Area, 5,688 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 1,603,506. Governor General, Prince Hohenlohe-Shellings- 
first. Born 1819. Appointed 1885. 

Government.—By the law of June 9, 1871, it is enacted: “The prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, ceded by France in the peace preliminaries 
of February 26, 1871, under limits definitely fixed in the Treaty of Peace 
of May 10, 1871, shall be forever united with the German Empire.” The 
Constitution of the German Empire was introduced in Alsace-Lorraine on 
January 1, 1874. 
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According to the constitutional law of July 4, 1879, the Emperor ap- 
points the Statthalter, or Governor General, who exercises power as the 
representative of the Imperial Government, having his residence at Strass- 
burg. A Ministry, composed of three departments, with a responsible 
Secretary of State at its head, acts under the Statthalter, who, also, is as- 
sisted by a Council of State, comprising the Statthalter, as President, the 
Secretary of State, at the head of the Ministry, the chief provincial off- 
cials, and eight to twelve other members appointed by the Emperor, of 
whom three are presented by the Landesausschuss, or Provincial Committee. 
This committee, which attends to local legislation, consists of 58 members. 

Natural Features.—Alsace-Lorraine possesses many natural attractions, 
and is one of the most fertile provinces in Central Europe. There are 
several ranges of hills, but no point within the province attains a great 
elevation. The hills are richly wooded, chiefly with fir, beech and oak. 
The country has a great wealth of minerals. It is also a great wine-pro- 
ducing country. 

Education and Religion.—In 1892 the Reichsland contained a univer- 
sity (at Strassburg), 17 gymnasia, 5 progymnasia, 3 higher schools, 5 Real- 
schulen, 1 agricultural school, 9 seminaries, 4 preparatory schools for 
teachers, 60 higher girls’ schools, 2,867 elementary schools, 431 infant 
schools, 102 finishing schools, 23 intermediate schools, 4 institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, 1 for the blind. 

December, 1890, there were 1,227,225 Roman Catholics, 337,476 Prot- 
estants, and 34,645 Jews. 

Production.—In 1882 the number of separate farms were 233,866. 
These farms supported a population of 627,800, of whom 302,593 were 
actively engaged in agriculture. The Reichsland yields the usual cereals, 
and it is also a great wine-producing country. Of the 1,697 communes, 
1,042 had vineyards. ‘Tobacco is also raised, but not extensively. 

Manufactures.—Cotton manufacture in Alsace-Lorraine is the most 1m- 
portant in Germany. Woolens are produced ona smaller scale. In 1892 
minerals to the value of 15,030,256 marks (provisional figures) were raised. 

Transportation.—There were 954 miles of railway in 1892, of which 
889 belonged to the State. 

Finance.—The budget estimate of the public revenue March, 1894, 
amounted to 51,479,105, and the estimates of expenditure to 49,647,620 
marks. There was also an extraordinary ‘revenue of 1,339,000, and an 
expenditure of 3,170,485 marks. More than half of the total revenue is 
derived from customs and indirect taxes, while one of the largest branches 
of expenditure is for public instruction. ‘The debt consists of 3 per cent. 
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rentes in circulation to the amount of 761,271 marks—equivalent, if capital- 
ized, to a debt of 25,375,700 marks. 

Army.—lIn 1890 the garrisons consisted of 67,354 men. According to 
an official estimate, 210,000 of the inhabitants are of French origin, and 
1,393,000 of German origin. 

Chief Cities.—Strassburg, 123,500; Milhausen, 76,892, and Metz, 60,- 
186. 


Anhalt. 
(Herzogthum Anhalt.) 


NHALT (German Empire). Area, 906 sq. miles. Population, 271,963. 
Ruler.—Friedrich, Duke of Anhalt. Born 1831. Succeeded 1871. 

The Dukes of Anhalt trace their origin to Bernhard, son of the cele- 
brated “Albert the Bear,’ Margrave of Brandenburg, who died in tart. 
The family, in the course of time, split into numerous branches, now re- 
duced to the present line. 

The reigning Duke is the son of Duke Leopold of Anhalt and of Prin- 
cess Friederike of Prussia. Married, 1854, to Princess Aztoznette of Saxe 
Altenburg. 

Government.—The Constitution (1859) gives the legislative power to 
a Diet of 36 members, of whom two are appointed by the Duke, eight are 
representatives of landowners who pay the highest rates, two of the high- 
est taxed inhabitants belonging to the mercantile classes, fourteen of the 
other inhabitants of towns, and ten of the rural districts. The executive 
power is entirely in the hands of the Duke, who governs through a Minis- 
ter of State. 

Production.—Anhalt contains 29,800 separate farms, supporting 75,000 
people, of whom 32,932 were engaged in agriculture. 

Education and Religion.—The whole population are educated. Nearly 
all belong to the Reformed Protestant Church; Catholic, 8,875; Jews, 1,580. 

Transportation.—The state owns and operates 185 miles of railway. 

Finance.—The income of the state for 1893 was 19,724,000 marks. 
The public debt amounted to 1,408,653 marks, largely covered by production 
investments. 

Chief City.— Dessau, 34,658 inhabitants in 1890. 
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Baden. 


(Grossherzogthum Baden.) 


ADEN (German Empire). Area, 5,821 sq. miles. Pop., 1,657,867. 
Ruler.—Friedrich I., Grand Duke. Born 1826. Succeeded 1856. 

The reigning Grand Duke is the second son of Grand Duke Leopold 
I., and of Grand Duchess Sophie, Princess of Sweden. The Grand Dukes 
of Baden are the descendants of the Dukes of Zachringen, who flourished 
in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Government.—The Constitution of Baden vests the executive power 
in the Grand Duke. The legislative authority is shared by him with a 
representative assembly (Landtag), composed of two Chambers. The Upper 
Chamber includes the Princes of the reigning family, nobility, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, ete. ‘The Lower Chamber, 63 representatives of the 
people. Every citizen has a vote in the elections for the Lower Chamber. 

Production.—The chief products are wheat (including spelt), rye, bar- 
ley, oats, beet root, and turnips and potatoes. There are also grown vines, 
chestnuts, tobacco, hemp, hops and chicory. There are 232,287 farms, each 
cultivated by one household. ‘Total engaged in agriculture, 328,091. These 
farms support 752,489 persons. 

Education and Religion.—Instruction is general and compulsory, and 
are all under government inspection. In 1893 there were 359,230 pupils in 
the schools and colleges. There are 2 universities. The Grand Duke is 
the head of the Evangelical, or Protestant, Church. There are 1,028,119 
Catholics, 597,518 Protestants, and 26,735 Jews. 

Manufactures are mainly silk ribbons, felt and straw hats, brushes, 
leather, paper and cardboard, clocks, musical instruments, machinery, 
chemicals and cigars. 

Transportation.—At the end of 1892 the total length of railways in 
Baden was 933 miles, of which 801 belonged to the State. Maunheim is 
situated at the head of regular navigation on the Rhine, and has a large 
river port. 1891, arrival, 2,290,823 tons. The capital invested by the 
State in railways is 444 million marks. 

Finance.—1893. ‘The Budget is voted for a period of 2 years. The ex- 
penditure, 78,316,277; revenue, 70,334,271. Baden has no public debt 
except the railway investment as above. 

Chief Cities—Mannheim, 79,058; Karlsruhe, 73,684; Freiburg, 48,909; 
Heidelberg, 31,739; Pforzheim, 29,988; Konstanz, 16,235; Baden, 13,884; 
Bruchsal, 11,909; Rastatt, 11,557; Lahr, 10,805. 
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Bavaria. 
(Konzigreich Bayern.) 


AVARIA (German Empire). Area, 29,282 sq. miles. Pop., 5,594,982. 
Ruler.— Prince Luitpold, Regent. Appointed 1886. 

The members of the royal house of Bavaria are descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the r2th century. Duke 
Maximilian I., of Bavaria, was elevated to the rank of Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War. 

Government.—The Constitution dates from 1818. The Crown is he- 
reditary in the male line. To the King belongs the sole executive power. 
The legislative is exercised jointly by the King and Parliament, consisting 
of an Upper and Lower House. The Upper House are the Princes and 
old noble families, and the Lower House consists of Deputies chosen indi- 
tectly, the people returning electors 1 for every 500 of the population, who 
nominate the deputies. 

Education and Religion.—Elementary schools exist in all parishes, and 
school attendance is compulsory for all children from 6 till the age of 14 
years. In 1891 there were 5,083 Catholic, 1,905 Protestant, and 90 Jewish 
schools. There are 513 agricultural schools, with 9,893 pupils, besides 12 
winter schools, with 484 pupils. 

Rather more than seven tenths of the population are Roman Catholics. 
In 1885 there were 3,839,168 Roman Catholics; 1,521,114 Protestants. 
Among the Catholics there is 1 clergyman to 464 souls; among the Protes- 
tants 1 to 1,013. There are 2 Catholic and 1 Protestant university. 

Production.—Of the total area, one half is under cultivation, one sixth 
under grass, and one third under forests. ‘There are 681,521 separate 
farms, supporting 2,665,123, of whom 1,355,466 are actually engaged in 
agriculture. The chief products are barley, rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
hops, tobacco, vines. The mines yielded in value 6,548,577 marks. The 
brewing of beer is a highly important industry in Bavaria. The average 
quantity manufactured is 278,000,000 gallons, of which 27,000,000 are ex- 
ported. 

Transportation.—In 1891 Bavaria had 3,485 miles of railway, of which 
2,982 belonged to the State.. 

Finance.—The direct taxes are a trade tax, house tax, land tax and in- 
come tax. Revenue and expenditure for 1891-2 balance at 280,291,642 
marks. ‘The public debt amounted to 1,332,144,236 marks. Of this amount, 
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967,000,000 marks are for railways. For the past 5 or 6 years the annual 
receipts from the railways have exceeded the charges for the railway debt; 
in some years by as much as 6,000,000 marks. 

Army.—The Bavarian troops form the 1st and 2d Bavarian Army 
Corps, not numbered consecutively with the other German Army Corps. 
The fortresses in Bavaria also are in the hands of the Bavarian Government 
in time of peace. The contribution of Bavaria to the Imperial army in 
1893 was 2,535 officers and 63,037 men. 

Chief Cities—Munich, 350,594; Nuremberg, 142,590; Augsburg, 75,- 
629; Wurzburg, 61,039; Furth, 43,206; Ratisbon, 37,934; Kaiserlautern, 
37,047; Bamberg, 35,815; Ludwigshafen, 33,216; Bayreuth, 24,556; Hof, 
24,455, and Pirmasens, 21,041. 


Bremen. 
(Free Stadt Bremen.) 


REMEN (German Empire). Area, 99 square miles. Population, 180,- 
443. The State and Free City of Bremen form a Republic, governed 
under a Constitution proclaimed March 5, 1849, and revised May, 1879, 
by a Senate of 16 members, forming the Executive, and the “ Biirgerschaft ” 
(or Convent of Burgesses), of 150 members, invested with the power of 
legislation. The Convent is returned by the votes of all the citizens, 
divided into classes. The citizens who have studied at a university return 
14 members; the merchants, 42 members; the mechanics and manufacturers, 
22 members, and the other tax-paying inhabitants of the Free City the rest. 
The Convent and Senate elect the 16 members of the Senate, 10 of whom, 
at least, must be lawyers. Two Burgomasters, the first elected for 4 years, and 
the second for the same period, direct the affairs of the Senate, through a 
Ministry, divided into 12 departments, namely: Foreign Affairs, Church 
and Education, Justice, Finance, Police, Medical and Sanitary Administra- 
tion, Military Affairs, Commerce and Shipping, Ports and Railways, Public 
Works, Industry and Poor Laws. All the Ministers are Senators. 
Commerce.—Next to that of Hamburg, the port of Bremen is the larg- 
est for the international trade of Germany. About 66 per cent. of the com- 
merce of Bremen is carried on under the German, and about 29 per cent. 
under the British flag. The aggregate value of the imports in 1892 was 
719,494,492, and of exports, 684,324,484 marks. 
Transportation.—The number of merchant vessels belonging to the 
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State of Bremen on January 1, 1893, was 405, of 406,172 tons, including 
180 steamers, of 201,124 tons. Of the steamers sailing under the Bremen 
and German flag, 72, of the aggregate tonnage of 127,874, belong to the 
Navigation Company called the North German Lloyd, which maintains 
communication between Bremen and various ports in North and South 
America, EHastern Asia and Australia. There are, besides, 24 steamers be- 
longing to the Hansa Company, and 26 to the Neptune Company, trading 
between Bremen and European ports. 

Finance.—The revenue is 19,023,732 marks, mainly derived from direct 
taxes, one half of which is income tax. Expenditure, 26,657,783 marks. 
The Public Debt in 1892, 90,274,800 marks. The whole of the debt was 
incurred for harbors and other public works at Bremen and Bremerhaven, 
the latter one of the chief outlets of German emigration. 


Brunswick. 
(Braunschweig) 


RUNSWICK. Area, 1,424 square miles. Population, 403,773. 
Ruler.—Prince Albrecht (Regent). Born 1837. Elected by the 
Diet 1885. 

The ducal house of Brunswick-Wolfenbtttel, extinct on the death of 
Wilhelm I., was long one of the most ancient and illustrious of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. 

The heir to Brunswick is the Duke of Cumberland, excluded owing to 
his refusal to give up claim to the throne of Hanover. Duke of Cambridge, 
the nearer agvaze heir, also not accepted, owing to his refusal to give up his 
English appointments and residence. 

Government.—The Brunswick regency law provides for a Regent in 
case the legitimate heir be absent or prevented from assuming the Govern- 
ment. ‘The legislative power is vested in one Chamber. The Executive is 
represented by a responsible Ministry of State. Over 60,000 of the popu- 
lation owned each a farm under one household. The chief crops are wheat, 
rye and oats. In 1892 minerals were raised to the value of 3,321,150 
marks. There are 235 miles of railway. The productive capital of the 
State amounts to 42,512,000 marks. ‘The capital of the Duchy Brunswick 
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Hambure. 


(Frete und Flanse-Stadt Hamburg.) 


ATMBURG. Area, 158 square miles. Population, 622,530. The State 
and Free City of Hamburg is a Republic. The present Constitu- 
tion came into force on January 1, 1861. According to the terms of this 
fundamental law the Government is entrusted in common to 2 Chambers 
of Representatives, the Senate and House of Burgesses. "The Senate ex- 
ercises chiefly, but not entirely, the executive power. The members of the 
Senate are elected for life by the House of Burgesses. A first and second 
Burgomaster, chosen annually in secret ballot, preside over the meetings of 
the Senate. Half of the members of the House of Burgesses (80) are 
chosen also by ballot by the owners of house property in the city, while 
the other half (80) are chosen also by ballot by the members of various 
guilds, corporations and Courts of Justice. In October, 1888, the whole of 
the city, except the actual port and the warehouses connected with it, was 
incorporated in the Zollverein. ‘The alterations in the port, necessitated by 
this step, have involved an expenditure of six millions sterling, to which 
the Imperial Government contributes two millions. In 1892 108,800 peo- 
ple sailed from Hamburg, of whom 99,431 were for the United States. 

In 1893 the revenue was estimated at 61,698,000 marks, and expendi- 
ture 65,377,000 marks. The public debt of Hamburg, January 1, 1893, 
amounted to 280,963,381 marks. 

Hamburg is the principal seaport in the German Empire. The im- 
ports and exports for 1892 were: Imports, 135,284,250 marks; exports, 
19,026,160 marks. ‘The total number of vessels entered and cleared in 
1892 amounted to 17,134, of 11,279,173 tons. 

There are 23 miles of railway. The State consists of 3 divisions. 
The population of each was as follows on December 1, 1890: City of Ham- 
burg, with suburb, 323,923; 15 outlying suburbs (Vororte), 245,337; Land- 
gebiet, 53,270. 


Hesse. 
(Grossherzogthum fessen.) 


ESSE. Area, 2,966 square miles. Population, 992,833. 
Ruler.—Ernst Ludwig, Grand Duke. Born 1868. Succeeded 1892. 
Government.—The legislative power is vested in two Chambers. ‘The 
executive is represented by a Ministry divided into 3 departments, viz.: 
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The Grand-Ducal House and Foreign Affairs, Interior and Justice, and of 
Finance. 

The number of agricultural enclosures, each under one household, was 
(1882) 128,526. The chief crops are (1892) wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
potatoes. Minerals to the value of 1,828,207 marks. Salt of 590,625 
marks was raised in 1891. 

Hesse has a university at Giessen, and a technical university at Darm- 
stadt. There are 993 public elementary schools, and 906 advanced ele- 
mentary schools, besides 32 higher schools. In 1890 there were 666,118 
Protestants, 293,651 Catholics, 7,390 other Christians, and 25,531 Jews. 
Revenue, 24,653,219 marks. Public debt, 35,333,747 marks. Hesse has 
595 miles of railway. 

Chief Cities.—Mayence, 72,059; Darmstadt (the capital), 56,399; Offen- 
bach, 35,085; Worms, 25,474; Giessen, 20,571. 


Lippe. 
(Fiirstenthum Lippe.) 


IPPE. Area, 429 square miles. Population, 128.495. 
Ruler.—Waldemer, Prince. Born 1824. Succeeded 1875. 
Government.—The Diet is composed of 21 members. A Minister pre- 
sides over the Government. Railway, 18 miles. 
Except 4,332 Catholics, and 989 Jews (1890), the people are all Prot- 
estants. 
Chief City.—Detmiold, 9,735. 


Lubeck. 
(Frete und Hanse-Stadt Liibeck.) 


Pesos Area, I15 square miles. Population, 76,485. 

The Free City and State of Lubeck form a Republic, governed 
according to a Constitution revised April 7, 1875. The main features of 
this charter are two bodies—first, the Senate, exercising the executive, and 
secondly, the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses, exercising together with 
the Senate the legislative authority. The Senate is presided over by one 
burgomaster, who holds office for 2 years. 
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The chief articles of commerce are timber, corn, coal and coke, iron 
and colonial produce. Imports by sea in 1892, 62,825,977 marks ; exports 
122,604,205 marks. The State has 29 miles of railway. The city of 
Lubeck has a population of 63,590. About 98 per cent. of the people are 
Protestants ; Jews, 654. 


Mecklenburg=Schwerin. 


(Grossherzogthum Mecklenburg-Schweri.) 


ECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Area, 5,135 square miles. Population, 
578,342. 

Ruler.—Friedrich Franz III., Grand Duke. Born 1851. Succeeded, 
1883. 

The grand-ducal house of Mecklenburg is the only reigning family in 
Western Europe of Slavonic origin, and claims to be the oldest sovereign 
house in the western world. 

Government.—The political institutions of the grand duchy are of an 
entirely feudal character. Part of the legislative power is in the hands of 
the Diet. The only elected representatives of the people are the 6 deputies 
returned to the German Reichstag. The executive is represented by a 
Ministry, and responsible to the Grand Duke alone. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. 

More than one half of the people are engaged in agriculture and cattle 
rearing. There are 1,315 elementary schools; 7 gymnasia, with 1,782 
pupils; 9 Realschulen, with 1,838 pupils; 2 normal, with 204 pupils; 2 
navigation, 2 agricultural, and 1 architectural schools. There are besides 
several middle and special schools, and a university at Rostock. Nearly all 
the inhabitants are Protestants; Jews, 2,182. There are 622 miles of railway. 

Chief Cities.— Rostock, 44,409; Schwerin, 33,643; Wismar, 16,787; 
and Gustrow, 14,568. 


Mecklenburg=Strelitz. 


(Grossherzogthum Mecklenburg-Strelitz.) 


ECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. Area, 1,131 square miles. Population, 


97:978. 
Ruler.—Friedrich Wilhelm I., Grand Duke. Born 1819. Succeeded, 


1860. 
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The reigning house was founded in 1701. There being no law of 
primogeniture at the time, the Diet was unable to prevent the division of 
the country, which was protested against by subsequent Dukes of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. The Grand Duke is, however, one of the wealthiest of 
German sovereigns, more than one half of the country being his private 
property- 

Government, etc.—The executive is entirely in the hands of the Grand 
Duke, and is exercised by him through his Government, at the head of 
which is a “‘ Minister of State.’ More than half of the population are en- 
gaged in agriculture, cattle rearing, etc. Accounts of public income and 
expenditure are never made known, and the whole State revenue forms the 
civil list of the Grand Duke. With the exception of 654 Catholics, and 489 
Jews, the people are Protestants. There are 114 miles of railway. The 
capital, New Strelitz, had a population of 9,481 inhabitants in 18go. 


Oldenburg. 
(Grossherzogthum Oldenburg.) 


LDENBURG. Area, 2,479 square miles. Population, 354,968. 
Ruler.—Peter I., Grand Duke. Born 1827. Succeeded 1853. 

The ancient house of Oldenburg, which has given sovereigns to Den- 
mark, Scandinavia and Russia, is said to be descended from Wittekind, the 
celebrated leader of the heathen Saxons against Charlemagne. 

Government.—The legislative power is exercised by a Landtag, or Diet, 
elected for 3 years by vote of all citizens pa-sny taxes. The mode of 
election is indirect. The executive is vested, under the Grand Duke, in a 
responsible ministry. 

There are 18 higher schools, with 2,853 pupils, besides middle schools 
for boys and girls. The State Church is Protestant. There are 274,410 
Protestants, 77,766 Catholics, and 1,555 Jews. One half of the people are 
engaged in agriculture and cattle rearing. The farms support 174,562 per- 
sons. Revenue, 9,532,071 marks; expenditure, 7,646,341 marks. Public 
debt, 39,250,965 marks. 

The State had, January 1, 1893, 192 miles of railway. Oldenburg, the 
capital, has a population of 23,118. 
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Prussia. 
(Konigreich Preussen.) 


[yRUSSIA. Area, 134,463 square miles. Population, 29,955,281. 
Ruler.—Wilhelm II. (See German Empire.) 

The Kings of Prussia trace their origin to Count Thassila, of Zollern, 
one of the generals of Charlemagne. His successor, Count Friedrich I., 
built the family castle of Hohenzollern, near the Danube, in the year 98o. 

Government.—The Constitution of Prussia vests the executive and part 
of the legislative authority in a King. ‘The crown is hereditary in the 
male line according to primogeniture. The King is assisted by a council 
of ministers appointed by royal decree. The legislative authority the King 
shares with a representative assembly, the Landtag, composed of 2 cham- 
bers, called ‘‘ Herrenhaus,’”’ or House of Lords, and the second the ‘Ab- 
geordnetenhaus,” or Chamber of Deputies. The assent of the King and 
both Chambers is requisite for all laws. The right of proposing laws is 
vested in the Government and in each of the Chambers. 

The second Chamber consists of 433 members; the proportion to the 
population being about 1 to every 69,181. Every Prussian who has attained 
his 25th year, and is qualified to vote for the municipal elections of his 
place of domicile, is eligible to vote as indirect elector. The country is 
divided into 14 provinces, each presided over by a Governor appointed by 
the King. 

Education and Religion.—Education in Prussia is general and compul- 
sory. Every town or community in town or country must maintain a 
school supported by local rates, supplemented by the State and administered 
by town Councillors elected by the citizens. All parents are compelled to 
send their children to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are 
now abolished. The number of such schools in 1891 was 34,742. ‘The 
total number of teaching staff in the universities, gymnasia, progymnasia, 
higher Realschulen, public and private elementary schools, middle, normal, 
technical, etc., in 1892 amounted to 110,119 teachers, and 5,330,955 stu- 
dents and pupils. In the budget of 1891-2 the sum of 83,905,473 marks 
was set down for instruction of all categories. Private as well as public 
establishments for education are placed under the superintendence of the 
“Minister of Public Instruction,’ while all public teachers are considered 
State servants. 
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Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution. Nearly 
two thirds of the population are Protestants, and rather over one third 
Roman Catholics; Jews, 366,575. 

Production.—About twelve millions of the inhabitants are dependent 
upon agriculture as a sole or chief occupation. In 1882 there were 3,040,- 
196 separate farms. The chief crops rank as follows, viz.: rye, hay, oats, 
wheat, and barley. 315 works are engaged in the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar. ‘There are 6,156 breweries, which brewed 22,949,700 hectolitres of 
beer, or 75 litres per head of the population. 6,171 distilleries produced in 
1892, 2,341,000 hectolitres of alcohol. 

The mineral riches of Prussia are very considerable. ‘The coal raised in 
Prussia amounts to over go per cent. of the total coal produced in Germany, 
and in 1892 to 65,442,558 tons, and the output of lignite, for the same year, 
17,219,033 tons. Prussia yields about one half (139,725 tons) of the world’s 
annual production of zinc; and copper (21,559 tons) and lead (87,983 tons) 
are also found. ‘Total value of mining products for 1892 was 614,042,250 
marks. 

Commerce.—The trade of Prussia forms an important part of the gen- 
eral trade of the German customs district (Zollverein), which now includes 
the whole of the Empire. This is carried on through the various ports of 
the Baltic and North Seas, through many navigable rivers and canals, and 
an extensive network of roads, railways, and telegraphs. There are 84 
chambers and corporations of commerce in the large towns of the Kingdom. 

There are no separate statistics for the trade of Prussia. It is included 
in that of Germany. 

Transportation.—Prussia has 18,367 miles of railway, all of which, ex- 
cept about 1,000 miles, belongs to the State, and from which it derives a 
very large revenue. 

Finance.—The estimates of public revenue and expenditure, submitted 
by the Government to the chambers, are always prepared to show an even 
balance without surplus or deficit. In the budget for 1894 the estimated 
expenditure and revenue balanced at 1,894,097,460 marks. 

Army.—The military organization of the Kingdom is based on the 
principle that every man capable of bearing arms shall receive military in- 
struction and enter the army for a certain number of years. The peace 
strength of the Prussian contingent of the Imperial army amounts to 376,- 
841 officers and men, and 73,792 horses. 

Chief Cities.—(With populations of over 100,000 each.) Berlin, 1,578,- 
794; Breslau, 335,186; Cologne, 281,681; Magdeburg, 179,985; Hanover, 
163,593; Konigsberg, 161,666; Dusseldorf, 144,642; Altona, 143,249; Elber-. 
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feld, 125,899; Danzig, 120,338; Stettin, 116,228; Barmen, 116,144; Krefeld, 
105,376; Aachen, 103,470; Halle-on-Saale, 101,401. There are 12 cities 
with populations ranging from 50,000 to 100,000. 


Saxe-Weimar. 
(Grossherzogthum Sachsen- Weimar.) 


AXE-WEIMAR. Area, 1,388 square miles. Population, 327,091. 
Ruler.—Karl Alexander, Grand Duke. Born 1818. Succeeded 1853. 

Government.—The Constitution was granted in 1816. It was the first 
liberal Constitution granted in Germany. According to this charter the 
legislative power is vested in a House of Parliament of one Chamber. All 
citizens over 25 years of age have the franchise. The executive, acting 
under the orders of the Grand Duke, but responsible to the representatives 
of the country. 

One half of the population are supported by agriculture. ‘There are 
475 schools, with 56,000 pupils. The University of Jena is common to the 
four Saxon Duchies. 96 per cent. of the people are Protestants. There 
are 193 miles of railway. 

Chief City.—Weimar, 24,546. 


Saxony. 


(Konigretch Sachsen.) 


AXONY. Area, 5,787 square miles. Population, 3,502,684. 
Ruler.—King Albert. Born 1828. Succeeded 1873. 

The royal house of Saxony counts amongst the oldest reigning families 
in Europe. It gave an Emperor to Germany as early as the beginning of 
the tenth century. 

Government.—According to the terms of the Constitution the crown 
is hereditary in the male line, but at the extinction of the latter, also in the 
female line. The legislature is jointly in the King and Parliament, the 
latter consisting of 2 Chambers. The Upper comprises the Princes of the 
blood royal, ete. The Lower Chamber is made up of 35 deputies of towns, 
and 45 representatives of rural communes, elected by men above 25 years 
of age, who pay 3 marks annual land tax, or other direct contributions, or 
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who own land with a dwelling house. ‘The executive is in the King and a 
Council of Ministers. 

Education and Religion.—The Kingdom is divided into 28 school inspec- 
tion districts. At the end of 1891 there were 2,171 public Protestant, and 39 
Roman Catholic common schools; 77 private and chapter schools, or, alto- 
gether, 4,230 common schools, with an attendance of 670,354. In addition 
there was 1 polytechnic at Dresden, 2 Landesschulen, 15 gymnasia, 10 Real- 
gymnasia, 28 Realschulen, 19 seminaries, and 2 high girls’ schools, and 6 
private schools, altogether 77 educational establishments, with 17,906 pupils. 
The University of Leipzig, founded in 1409, and attended by about 3,000 
students, is the third largest in Germany. 

Although the royal family is Roman Catholic in religion, the vast ma- 
jority of the people of Saxony are Protestants. Protestants, 3,337,850 (or 
95 per cent.); Catholics, 128,509; Jews, 9,368. 

Production.—Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the busiest industrial 
State in the Empire, rivaled only by the leading industrial provinces of Prus- 
sia. Textile manufactures form the leading branch of industry, but mining 
and metal-working are also important. Agriculture directly and indirectly 
supports more than a sixth of the population. “The leading crops are rye, oats, 
hay, potatoes, wheat and barley. In 1891 the iron foundries produced 
176,518 metric tons of finished iron, representing a value of 31,064,818 
marks; 737 breweries produced 4,002,701 hectolitres of beer. 

There are 1,738 miles of railway. ‘The total income of all classes of 
the population in 1892 was estimated at 1,584,950,632 marks. 

Chief Cities.—Leipzig, 357,122; Dresden, 289,844; Chemnitz, 138,954 ; 
Plauen, 47,007; Zwickau, 44,198; Freiberg, 28,955; Zittau, 25,394; Glau- 
chau, 23,405; Meerane, 22,446; Bautzen, 21,506; Reichenbach, 21,496. 


Schaumburg=Lippe. 
(Fiirstenthum Schaumburg-Lippe.) 


CHAUMBURG-LIPPE. Area, 131 square miles. Population, 39,183. 
Ruler.—Prince Georg. Born 1846. Succeeded 1893. 
The reigning house of Lippe is descended from a Count of the same 
naine, who lived in the sixteenth century. 
Government.—The Principality has a Constitution dated 1868, under 
which there is a legislative Diet of 15 members, 2 of whom are appointed 
by the Prince, 1 nominated by the nobility, 1 by the clergy, 1 by certain 
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functionaries, and the rest elected by the people. To the Prince belongs 
part of the legislative and all the executive authority. 

Agricultural enclosures (1882), 6,433. The revenue for 1893 amounted 
to 1,096,516 marks. ‘The State has 15 miles of railway. 


Thuringian States. 


HURINGIAN STATES. The Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, the Duchies 

of Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Altenburg, and 

the Principalities of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, 

Reuss-Greiz (dltere Linze), and Reuss-Schleiz-Lobenstein (siingere Linze), 

situated close beside each other in the part of Central Germany known as 

Thuringia (Thuringen), are frequently grouped together as the Thuringian 

States. Saxe-Weimar, the largest and most important, has been separately 

treated, but the other seven are here given together for the sake of more 
convenient comparison. 

Area of Thuringian States, 3,356 square miles. Population, 949,283. 

Rulers.—The rulers of the Thuringian States are, HEINRICH XXIL, 
Prince of Reuss (a/tere Linze); HEINRICH XIV., Prince of Reuss (jungere 
Line); ERNST, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg; ALFRED, Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha; GkrorG II., Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; GUNTHER, Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt; KARL GUNTHER, Prince of Schwarzburg-Son- 
derhausen. 

Government.—In many of these smaller States of Germany the whole 
territory, or a great part of the Duchies and Principalities, is owned as the 
private property of the reigning families. They all have Constitutions 
under which they work. ‘The executive power being generally placed in 
the reigning ruler, while the legislative is entrusted to mixed representa- 
tives, in the selection of which the ruler has a commanding voice. In some 
of these minor States the elected Chambers meet only once every two or 
three years. 

Production.—The number of separate farms in the Thuringian States 
in 1882 amounted to 110,527. In 1892 there were 884 breweries in oper- 
ation, and 176 distilleries, while 267,564 tons of salt were produced in 1891. 
The whole population is educated, and Protestant in religion. ‘There are 
only (census 1890) 10,030 Catholics, and 2,662 Jews in the Thuringian 
States. 

The peasants of most of the Thuringian States, but particularly of 
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Saxe-Altenburg, are reputed to be more wealthy than those of any other 
part of Germany, and the rule prevails among them of the youngest son 
becoming the heir to the landed property of the father. Estates are kept 
for generations in the same family, and seldom parceled out. The States 
have 505 miles of railway. 


Waldeck. 


(Liirstenthun Waldeck.) 


ALDECK. .,:rea, 433 square miles. Population, 57,281. 
Ruler.—Prince Friedrich. Born 1865. Succeeded 1893. 

Government.—By treaty (1877) the ruling prince surrendered his chief 
sovereign rights to the Emperor of Germany, making it terminable on 
notice given. The Prince retains merely nominal power. All public offi- 
cials are appointed by the King of Prussia. Prussia also manages the 
finances of the Principality. The State is agricultural mainly. Except 
1,658 Catholics and 753 Jews, the people are Protestants. 


Wurttemberg. 


(Konigreich Wirttemberg.) 


URTTEFBERG. Area, 7,528 square miles. Population, 2,026,522. 
Ruler.—Wilhelm II., King. Born 1848. Succeeded 1891. 

Government.—Wurttemberg is a constitutional hereditary Monarchy, 
the Constitution of which bears date September 25, 1819. There are two 
Chambers, the second consisting partly of deputies of towns (gute Stadte) 
and districts, elected by all citizens over 25 years of age, by secret ballot. 
For administrative purposes the country is divided into 4 circles, 64 districts, 
and 1,910 communes. 

Production.—The State is primarily an agricultural one. Two thirds 
of the entire area is under cultivation. The number of individual farms 
amount to 308,118. ‘These farms support 923,252 persons. ‘The leading 
crops are wheat and spelt, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, hay, clover and hops. 
There are 93 vineries and 92 breweries. ‘The minerals raised in 1892 were 
valued at 1,017,366 marks. 

Education and Religion.—Education is compulsory, and there must be 
one public school or more in every commune. ‘here are 2,280 elementary 
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schools, with 317,724 pupils, besides higher schools, with over 10,000 pupils. 
There are 1,406,648 Protestants, 609,594 Catholics, and 12,639 Jews. 

In 1892 there were in Wurttemberg 1,636 kilometres of railway. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1893-4 amounted to 65,256,757,951 marks. 
Expenditure, 67,200,700 marks. Public debt, 446,626,057 marks. 

Army.—The total strength of the Wurttemberg Corps d’Armee (the 
13th of Germany) had on the peace footing in 1892, 20,737 men, 4,058 
horses, and 120 guns. 

Chief Cities.—Stuttgart, 139,817; Ulm, 36,191; Heilbronn, 29,941; 
Esslingen, 22,234; Cannstatt, 20,265; Reutlingen, 18,542; Ludwigsburg, 
17,418; Gmund, 16,817. 


Foreign Dependencies of the German 
Empire. 


la 1884 Germany began to extend her empire beyond the bounds of Eu- 

rope. Of colonies, in the proper sense of the term, she has none, but 
she has declared her protection over various areas of spheres of influence in 
Africa and in the Western Pacific, within which a few factories and trading 
posts, and, in some cases, some plantations have been established by Germans 
and other Europeans. The following is a list of the various foreign regions 
at present (1891) under the protection or influence of Germany, viz.: 

In Africa: Togoland, population 500,000; Cameroons, population 2,600,- 
000; German Southwest Africa, population 200,000; German East Africa, 
population 2,000,000. In the Pacific: Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, population 
110,000; Bismarck Archipelago, population 190,000; Solomon Islands, popu- 
lation 90,000; Marshall Islands, population 16,000. ‘Total Foreign Depend- 
encies area, 996,150 square miles; population, 6,606,000. 


Greece. 
(Kingdom of the Flellenes.) 


REECE. Area, 25,041 square miles. Population, 2,187,208. 

Ruler.—Georgios I., King. Born 1845. Elected 1863. 
Government.—Greece, a province of the Turkish Empire since the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, gained its independence in the insurrection 
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of 1821-29. ‘The Constitution, adopted 1864, vests the whole legislative 
power in a single chamber called the Boulé, consisting of 207 Representa- 
tives, elected by manhood suffrage for the term of four years. 

Natural Features.—Its most obvious geographical peculiarity is its 
remarkable richness in mountains, bays, and islands, which give it unexam- 
pled natural defenses, unusual maritime facilities, and quite a peculiar variety 
of climate, vegetation, and scenery. In this respect it but gathers into a 
smaller page and expresses in distincter type the structural peculiarities of 
the continent to which it belongs. In the complexity of its make and the 
variety of its natural features Greece excels every country of Europe, as 
Europe excels every continent of the world. No part of Greece is forty 
miles from the sea or ten miles from the hills. Although not much more 
than half the size of Portugal it has a coast line greater than that of Spain 
and Portugal together, and that coast line is broken everywhere into all 
manner of gulfs and bays and inlets, affording a rich supply of natural har- 
bors. The remark of Gell is often quoted that in traveling through the 
Morea in March he found summer in Messenia, spring in Laconia, and win- 
ter in Arcadia, without moving beyond a radius of fifty miles. 

Education and Religion.—All children between five and twelve years 
must attend school, but the law is not well enforced in the country districts. 
In 1892 there were 2,745 primary and 295 secondary schools, with 139,385 
pupils. There are several high schools, and a university. 

The great majority of the people belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The Greek Orthodox is declared the religion of the State, but complete tol- 
eration and liberty of worship is guaranteed all sects. Greek Orthodox, 
1,902,800; Christians, mainly Catholics, 14,677; Jews, 5,792; Mohammed- 
ans, 24,165. 

Production.—Greece is mainly an agricultural country. Existing man- 
ufactures are few and unimportant. The leading productions in value, as 
per exports, are currants, ores, olive oil, wine, tobacco, sponges, figs, silk, gall- 
nuts, and olives. 

Commerce.—The total exports for 1891 amounted to 107,489,700, and 
imports to 140,359,675 drachmai. (The drachma of roo lepta is equivalent 
to the franc, 25,225 francs = £1 sterling.) 

Transportation.—There are 2,043 miles of common roads; railways, 
568 miles; 4,751 miles of telegraph, with 5,630 miles of wire—land and 
submarine. In 1893 the canal across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 4 miles) 
was opened for traffic. The merchant navy of Greece consists of 116 
steamers, of 83,508 tons, and 944 sailing vessels, of 249,378 tons. The 
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total number of vessels cleared from Greek ports in 1892 was 5,482, of 
2,340,720 tons. 

Finance.—The total revenue for 1892 amounted to 92,230,200 drachmai; 
the expenditure to 114,545,646 drachmai; the total public debt to 597,942,- 
167 gold drachmai, and 151,696,183 paper drachmai. 

Army and Navy.—There is universal liability to service. The peace 
strength of the army at present is 24,076 men; war strength, 100,000, be- 
sides a reserve of 104,500 men. 

The navy consists of 2 port defense vessels, 3 first-class and 20 third- 
class cruisers, and 18 torpedo craft; total, 43 vessels. 

Chief Cities—Athens, 107,251; Piraeus, 34,237; Patras, 33,529; Syra, 
30,208; Corfu, 19,0255) Zante, 16,603; Trikala, 14,820 ;mlaticsa mt a. 108 
Pvrgos, 12,647; Tripolitsa 10,698; Calamata, 10,696; Argos, 9,814. 


Guatemala. 
(Republica de Guatemala.) 


UATEIMALA. Area, 46,800 square miles. Population, 1,224,602. 
Ruler.—J. M. Reyna Barrios. Elected, 1892. 

Government.—The legislative power is vested in a National Assembly, 
consisting of representatives chosen by universal suffrage for 4 years. The 
executive is vested in a President, elected for 6 years. 

A large proportion of Guatemala may be generally described as moun- 
tainous. The main, or central chain, which is usually considered a continu- 
ation of the Andes, runs in a wavy line from southeast to northwest, keep- 
ing, on the whole, parallel with the Pacific coast at a distance of 4o or 45 
miles. Its main elevation is about 7,000 feet. Though it forms the main 
water-shed of the country between the Pacific and the Atlantic versant, or 
slope, it is pierced in one or two places by rivers. ‘There are no real pla- 
teaus in the country, but merely broad valleys between the mountains; but 
the general relief of the country is of the most varied description, the moun- 
tains descending in all kinds of terraces and underfalls. The number of 
volcanic summits are very great. 

Education and Religion,—Education is free and compulsory. In 1892 
there were 1,284 government primary schools, with 43,789 pupils. There 
are also 13 secondary and 59 private schools, and colleges with 2,964 pupils. 
The Government spent on education in 1892 $1,129,995. 
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Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. 

Production.—The soil is generally very fertile. In 1892, 115,681 acres 
were under coffee; 25,560 acres under sugar cane; 2,520 acres under to- 
bacco; cocoa, 5,161 acres; maize, 173,640 acres; wheat, 16,081 acres; also 
rice, cotton, rubber, bananas, and cocoanuts. There are 1,098,930 acres of 
forest. Gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, and other minerals exist, but are little 
worked. 

Commerce.—Imports for 1892, including bullion and specie, $6,010,233; 
exports, $14,869,324. The chief export was coffee, valued at $13,765,983. 
The chief articles imported into Guatemala for 1892 were cotton cloth and 
yarn, flour, wrought iron, wines, groceries, and machinery. 

Transportation.—There are 217 miles of railway. ‘There are a few good 
roads, but away from the railways most of the traffic is on mule-back. There 
are 2,475 miles of telegraph. In 1892, 469 vessels, of 749,456 tons, entered 
the ports of the Republic. 

Finance.—Public revenue in 1892, $8,657,446; expenditure, $9,672,263. 
Public debt, $17,115,284. 

Army.—The army consists of 3,718 officers and men, besides a reserve 
militia of 67,300 officers and men. 

Chief Cities.—Guatemala la Nueva (the capital), 70,000; Quezaltenaugo, 
27,000; Coban, 27,700; Totonicapan, 40,000, and San Marcos, 16,000. 


Haiti. 
(Republique de Flaite.) 


AITI. Area, 10,204 square miles. Population, 900,000. 
Ruler.—General Hypolite. Elected 1890. 

Government. — The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed June 14, 1867. The legislative 
power rests in a National Assembly of 2 Chambers, called the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The latter is elected by a direct vote of all 
male citizens engaged in some occupation. ‘The executive power is in the 
hands of a President. ‘The nominal term of office of the President is 7 
years; it is generally cut short, however, by insurrections. 

Natural Features.—Haiti is a country of mountains, but there are also 
many large plains of fertility between the mountain ranges. Haiti is not 
excelled in richness and variety of vegetable products by any other country 
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in the world. All tropical productions grow there in great perfection, and 
in the highlands the fruits and vegetables of temperate climates can be 
raised successfully. Agriculture, however, is much neglected. 

Education and Religion.—Public elementary education is free, the coun- 
try being divided into 14 inspectors’ districts. There are 400 national 
schools, besides private schools, and 5 public lycées. 

The religion is nominally Roman Catholicism. Nine tenths of the 
people are Negroes, and the rest mulattoes. 

Production. — There are no accurate returns of the productions of 
Haiti. A census of population does not exist, and the figures given above 
are the estimates of a native writer. The exports, however, are known, 
and the chief exports for 1892 were: coffee, 70,000,000 pounds; logwood, 
115,000,000 pounds; cocoa, 4,100,000 pounds; cotton, 1,400,000 pounds ; 
and mahogany, 36,000 feet. The total imports for 1892 were $12,446,000 ; 
exports, $12,656,000. 

Finance.—The revenue of Haiti is derived almost exclusively from cus- 
toms paid in American gold on exports, and in currency on imports. The 
revenue for 1893 was $7,405,250 gold. Expenditure 1892-3, $8,498,524 
currency. Public debt, $16,993,347. 

In 1891 there entered the three principal ports of Haiti 620 vessels, 
of 705,362 tons. 

The army consists nominally of 6,828 men, chiefly infantry. The 
“Guard of the Government”? numbers 650 men, commanded by 10 gener- 
als, who also act as aides-de-camp to the President. 

The Republic possesses a flotilla of six small vessels, which may be 
ranked as third-class cruisers. 

Chief Cities——Port-au-Prince, 60,000; Jacmel, population unknown. 


Hawaiil. 
(ffawazti- Ne. ) 


AWAII. Area, 6,640 square miles. Population, 89,990. 
Ruler.—Sanford Ballard Dole, President. Elected July 4, 1894. 
Government.—On January 15, 1893, Queen Liliuokalani, eldest sister 
of the late King Kalakaua I., attempted to force the Cabinet to approve of 
a new Constitution. This they declined to do. A Committee of Public 
Safety was formed, and a deputation sent to Washington to ask the United 
States Government to annex Hawaii. The United States Government 
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declined, ana on July 4, 1894, the Constitutional Convention declared the 
Republic of Hawaii, and elected Mr. Dole as its first President. 

Natural Features.—The Hawaii group consists of 8 islands. Hawaii 
is larger than all the other islands put together. Almost the whole of its 
surface is occupied by the gentle slope of four volcanic mountains. Hono- 
lulu, the capital of the island group, stands on the southwest coast of Oahu, 
at the mouth of the valley of Ntnanu, which runs back between tall cliffs to 
two peaks, about 3,000 feet high, in the great eastern range of mountains. 
It is the seat of the Central Government. The island is traversed from 
southeast to northwest by two parallel ranges of hills separated by a low plain. 
The valleys are remarkable for beautiful scenery—peaks, cliffs, lateral ra- 
vines, cascades and tropical vegetation combining to charm the eye. All 
the islands are of volcanic origin, and are entirely composed of the products 
of eruption. On one of them the volcanic forces are still in operation. On 
a hill called Kilauea is a crater which is the largest active one in the 
world. At an elevation of 4,400 feet, in the midst of a plain, is an oval 
crater 9 miles in circumference, with vertical sides 1,000 feet deep, covered 
at the bottom with a lake of liquid lava, at one end red and boiling. Around 
the edge, or from the midst of this fiery lake, 51 conical craters send forth 
jets of lava or smoke and flame. 

Education and Religion,—In 1892 there were 168 schools, with 10,712 
pupils, the sum allotted for public instruction being $210,600. Nearly 
all the natives are Christians. There are 29,685 Protestants, 20,700 Roman 
Catholics, 3,576 Mormons, 72 Jews, and 30,521 undesignated. 

Production.—The islands are to a great extent mountainous and vol- 
canic, but the soil is highly fertile and productive. Upwards of a century 
ago the islands contained 200,000 inhabitants, but the natives are dying 
out. Sugar and rice are the staple industries, while coffee, hides, bananas 
and wool are also exported. 

The chief exports in 1892 were: sugar, $7,276,594; rice, $463,652; 
bananas, $104,945, and wool, $32,185. ‘The imports are mainly groceries 
and provisions, clothing, grain, timber, machinery, hardware and cotton 
goods. 91 per cent. of the trade is with the United States. 

Transportation.—Steamers connect the islands with the American Con- 
tinent, Australasia and China. In the inter-island traffic 20 steamers and 
28 sailing vessels are constantly engaged. There are 56 miles of railway 
in the islands of Hawaii, Mani, and Oahu. There are 250 miles of tele- 
graph, and nearly every family in Honolulu has its telephone. Honolulu is 
lighted by electricity, and has lines of tramways. The islands will soon be 
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connected by telegraphic cable. The public revenue for 1592 amounted to 
$4,408,033; expenditure, $4,095,891. Public debt, $2,314,000. 
Chief City.—Honolulu (the capital), 22,907. 


Honduras. 
(Republic de Honduras.) 


ONDURAS. Area, 43,000 square miles. Population, 396,048. 
Ruler.—General Domingo Vasguez. Assumed office 1893. 

Government.—The Republic is governed under a charter proclaimed 
November 1, 1880. It gives the legislative power to a Congress of Depu- 
ties composed of 37 members. The executive rests with a President, nomi- 
nated and elected by popular vote for 4 years. 

Natural Features.—Topographically Honduras presents a great variety 
of surface and elevation, broad, fertile valleys, and wide and elevated plains, 
the mountains, many of them terraced to their summits, collectively afford- 
ing different varieties of climate, soil and production, from citrus fruits in 
the valleys, to apples, pears and peaches on the table lands. 

Education and Religion.—The bulk of the people consists of aboriginal 
“Indians” and half-breeds; very few Europeans. There is 1 university, 
and 600 schools, with 23,000 scholars. 

Production.—Agriculture is in a primitive condition. The chief prod- 
ucts are tobacco, sugar, maize, bananas, while’ indigo, rice, and wheat are 
grown in small quantities. Cattle breeding is carried on extensively, and 
dairy farming on a small scale. The mineral resources are great, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, and antimony being found in every department of 
the 13 into which the State is divided. There are 17 important mining 
companies at work, but no statistics of their operations are available. 
There are no complete trade statistics. The imports for 1892 (incomplete) 
are given at $2,005,000; the exports at $2,667,000. The chief exports are 
live stock, bananas, cocoanuts, tobacco, coffee, sarsaparilla, silver, gold. 
More than half the trade is with the United States. The foreign debt is 
due to England and France, £5,398,570. No interest has been paid since 
1872, and its accumulation had reached in 1893 the amount of £8,109,000. 
The internal debt in 1892 amounted to $2,742,574. The active army con- 
sists of 500 men, with 20,000 militia. In 1892, 943 vessels, of 267,023 tons, 
entered the five ports of Honduras. There are 37 miles of railway, and 
1,800 miles of telegraph. 

Chief Cities Tegucigalpa, 12,600; Port towns, Amapala, Puerto Cor- 
tes, Trujillo, Roatan, and Utita. 
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Italy. 
(Regno ad’ ltala.) 


TALY. Area, 11,623 square miles. Population, 30,535,848. 
Ruler.—Umberto I., King. Born 1844. Succeeded 1878. 

The origin of the reigning house is not historically established, but 
most genealogists trace it to a German Count, Berthold, who in the eleventh 
century established himself on the western slope of the Alps, between Mont 
Blanc and Lake Leman. 

Government,— According to the Constitution (1848) the executive power 
belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, while the legislative rests conjointly 
n the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of 2 Chambers. The 
Senate is composed of princes of the royal house, and aristocrats appointed 
for life by the King in council. The Deputies of the Lower House are 
elected by all citizens 21 years of age who can read and write, and pay 
direct taxes to the amount of 19.80 lire. Neither Senators nor Deputies 
receive any salary, or other indemnity. The Kingdom is divided into 69 
provinces. 

Natural Features.—The geography of central Italy is almost wholly 
determined by the great range of the Apennines, which traverse its whole 
extent in a direction from about north-northwest to south-southeast, almost 
precisely parallel to that of the coast of the Adriatic from Remini to Pescara. 
The rivers of Italy, excepting the Po, are none of them of great importance. 
The only important lakes are those at the foot of the Alps, formed by the 
expansion of the tributaries of the Po, which, after descending from the 
mountain valleys in which they were at first confined, spread out into con- 
siderable sheets of water before traversing the extensive plain of northern 
Italy. The geographical position of the country, extending from about 46° 
to 38° north latitude, naturally renders it one of the hottest countries in 
Europe. 

Education and Religion—The State regulates public instruction, and 
maintains public schools of every grade. No private person can keep a 
school without having obtained the authorization of the State. Elementary 
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education is compulsory for children between 6 and 9 years of age. For 
elementary instruction alone, in 1889, there was expended by the State, 
the Provinces, and the Communes, a total of 72,768,939 lire. The State 
has 21 universities, with 17,518 students. The elementary (including nor- 
mal) and higher schools in 1890-91 numbered 69,204 schools, 85,066 teach- 
ers, and 3,079,151 pupils. There were besides in 1891, 11 superior collegiate 
institutions, II superior special schools, 32 special schools of agriculture, 4 
schools of mining, 172 industrial and commercial schools, 15 Government 
fine art schools, 6 Government conservatories of music, with, altogether, 
about 31,000 students. There are 32 Government libraries, with 1,167,462 
books given out annually. 

Religion.—The Roman Catholic Church is nominally the ruling State 
religion of Italy. All other religions are tolerated, but scarcely any other 
creeds as yet exist but Roman Catholicism. The census of 1881 recounts 
62,000 Protestants and 38,000 Jews throughout the Kingdom. His Holi- 
ness LEONE XIII., Supreme Pontiff, GioaccHINO PrEccr. Born 1810. 
Crowned March 3, 1878. By the terms of the royal decree of October 9, 
1870, which declared that ‘“Rome and the Roman Provinces shall constitute 
an integral part of the Kingdom of Italy,” the Pope, or Roman Pontiff, 
was acknowledged supreme head of the Church, preserving his former rank 
and dignity as an independent sovereign prince. Furthermore, by the law 
of 1871, there was guaranteed to His Holiness and his successors forever, 
besides possession of the Vatican and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel 
Gaudolfo, a yearly income of 3,225,000 lire, or £129,000, which allowance, 
amounting in 1894 to 74,175,000 lire, or £2,967,000, still remains wxclazmed 
and unpaid. 

Production.—In Italy, generally, the land is much subdivided. Of the 
total area, 12 per cent. is under forest, and 36 per cent. under culture. 
Agriculture is generally in a primitive condition. The entire agricultural 
population, male and female, of 15 years and upwards, is about 14,900,000. 
The area under cultivation in 1892 consisted of: wheat, 4,529,574 hectares; 
maize, 1,903,233 hectares; oats, 450,418 hectares; barley, 313,152 hectares; 
rye, 143,633 hectares; rice, 197,827 hectares; chestnuts, 412,491 hectares; 
tobacco, 3,740 hectares. Under vines (1891) there were 3,443,713 hectares; 
olives, 1,031,470 hectares. In 1890 Italy had 5,000,000 cattle, 7,000,000 
sheep, 1,800,000 goats, 1,800,000 swine. Silk culture, though flourishing 
most extensively in Piedmont and Lombardy, is carried on all over Italy. 
In 1892 there were 531,869 persons employed in rearing silk worms, and 
175,000 skilled and other workers employed in the treatment and manufac- 
ture of silk. The total weight of the cocoon harvest was, in 1893, 92,000,- 
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000 Ibs. The forest products produced 90,000,000 lire. The mines and 
minerals produced 79,890,726 lire, and afforded employment to 58,453 per- 
sons. ‘The fisheries employed 20,529 boats, of 55,863 tons. ‘The value of 
fish caught amounted to 15,161,318 lire, not including tunney fishing or 
coral fishing. The marble quarries of Italy employ 20,000 men, and the 
annual output amounts to £1,000,000. 

Commerce.—The exports (excluding gold, coined silver, and goods in 
transit) for 1892 amounted to 958,187,220 lire; the imports to 1,173,391,983 
lire. The leading exports were silk (raw, manufactured and in cocoons), 
wine, olive oil, fruit (fresh), eggs, coral (manufactured), hemp and _ flax, 
sulphur, rice, cotton (raw), marble, meat, skins (raw), straw plating, animals, 
grain, wheat and other cereals. ‘The leading imports were wheat, cotton 
(raw), coal, timber, sugar, wool (raw), machinery, silk, fish, iron (in bars), 
coffee, silk (manufactured), linen and hemp, yarn, hides (raw and dried), 
cheese, tobacco leaf, cotton (manufactured), oil (mineral refined), railway 
materials, indigo, and silk worms’ eggs on cards, besides oranges, lemons, 
and almonds. 

Transportation.—In 1890 there were 13,046 kilometres of railway, and 
2,539 kilometres of trainways, besides 38,108 kilometres of telegraph lines, 
with 145,539 kilometres of land and submarine wires. The mercantile 
marine of Italy consists of 6,624 vessels, of which 316 are steamers, the 
total tonnage amounting to 811,264 tons. In 1892 there cleared from all 
Italian ports 119,895 vessels, of 23,297,089 tons. 

Finance.—The total ordinary revenue for 1893-4 is estimated at 1,755,- 
676,344 lire; total expenditure, 1,753,058,303 lire. The capital of the con- 
solidated and redeemable debt amounted to 11,782,883,231 lire on July 1, 
1893, or about £471,315,329. The public property of the State amounted 
to 4,398,713,424 lire. (The “ra, of 100 cenéessemz, intrinsic value, 25-22% 
FOus«T:) 

Army and Navy.—Personal military service is obligatory on all persons 
over 20 years of age. There is the permanent army, mobile militia, and 
territorial militia. In May, 1893, the effective strength of the Italian army 
(including the African corps) was 278,155 officers and men. The total 
strength of the permanent army and mobile and territorial militia in time 
of war is 3,029,878 officers and men. 

The Italian Navy, excluding training ships, transports, and non-effect- 
ive vessels, consists of 12 first-class battle ships, 4 port defense ships, 9 
first-class, 15 second-class, and 39 third-class cruisers, and 140 torpedo craft; 
total, 219 vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Naples, 532,500; Rome (the capital), 440,000; Milan, 
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426,500; Turin, 330,000; Palermo, 273,000; Genoa, 212,500; Florence, 197,- 
500; Venice, 149,500; Bologna, 141,500; Messina, 141,000; Catania, 119,500; 
Leghorn, 104,000. ‘There are 14 other cities, each exceeding 50,000 inhab- 
itants; 20 cities exceeding 30,000 inhabitants; 15 cities exceeding 20,000 
inhabitants; and 5 cities exceeding 10,000 inhabitants. 


Foreign Dependencies of Italy. 


OREIGN DEPENDENCIES OF ITALY. Area, 546,110 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 6,258,000. 

The dominion of Italy in Africa extends on the coast of the Red Sea 
from Cape Kaser to the southern limit of the Sultanate of Raheita, on the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. Throughout the colony agriculture is in a very 
primitive condition. The tropical climate and the general scarcity of water 
during the summer months necessitate works for irrigation before crops can 
be raised with success. Pasture is abundant, but the pastoral population is 
essentially nomadic. Camels, oxen, sheep and goats are common, and the 
produce, consisting of meat, hides and butter, supplies articles of local trade. 
Pearl fishing is carried on at Massowah and the Dahlak Archipelago to the 
annual value of from 200,000 lire for pearls, and 600,000 lire for mother-of- 
pearl. ‘This trade is chiefly in the hands of Indians. ‘Trade of Massowah 
in 1891: imports by land and sea, 12,542,933 lire. ‘There are 17 miles of 
railway from Massowah to Saate. ‘There is a telegraph line of 514 kilome- 
tres from Massowah to Assab, and ror kilometres from Assab to Perim. 
The Sultanate of Obbia, on the Somali Coast, is also under the protection 
of Italy. The boundary between the spheres of influence of Italy and Great 
Britain in East Africa ascends the channel of the Juba river from its mouth 
to 6° North, thence it follows the parallel of 6° N. as far as 35° E., whence 
it goes north to the Blue Nile. Massowah, the capital, has a population of 
4,400, of whom 600 are Europeans. 

The African possessions altogether include the country around Masso- 
wah, with Keren and Asmara, Dahlak Archipelago and Assab Territory. 
Besides, there are the Territories of the Habab, Bogos, Beni-Amer, Afar or 
Danakil, Aussa, Somali, and Gallaland, besides the Kingdoms of ‘Tigré, 
Lasta, Amhara, Gojam, Kaffa, Harrar, and Shoa. (See Abyssinia, which 
is also a protectorate of Italy, and within the Italian sphere of influence.) 
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Japan. 
(Miphon.) 


APAN. Area, 147,655 square miles. Population, 40,718,677. 
Ruler.—MUTSUHITO, Mikado of Japan. Born 1852. Succeeded 1867. 

The Japanese claim that their Empire was founded by the first Em- 
peror, Jimmu, 660 B. C., and that the dynasty founded by him still reigns. 
By the Imperial law the succession to the throne has been definitely fixed 
upon the male descendants, and, in case of failure, upon the nearest Prince 
and his descendants. 

Government.—The system of Government was that of an Absolute 
Monarchy. A Constitution was, however, promulgated in 1889. By this 
the Emperor is the head of the Empire, combining in himself the rights 
of sovereignty, and exercising the whole of the executive powers with the 
advice of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible to him, and are ap- 
pointed by himself. The Emperor can declare war, make peace, and con- 
clude treaties. The Emperor exercises the legislative power with the 
consent of the Imperial Diet. The Diet consists of House of Peers and 
House ot Representatives. Each House consists of 300 members. The 
members of the Lower House are elected by Japanese subjects of 25 years 
of age, who have actual residence for not less than a year in a district, and 
pay taxes to the amount of 15 yen per annum. ‘The Empire is geographic- 
ally divided into the four islands of Niphon, Kiushiu, Shikoku and Hok- 
kaido, besides 6 smaller islands. There are politically 85 provinces, 42 
urban, and 804 rural arrondissements, 1,284 towns, and 13,773 villages. 

Natural Features.—The total number of islands in the Japanese group, 
exclusive of the four main ones, is stated to be over 3,000. Japan, as 
might be expected in a country where volcanoes are so numerous, is very 
hilly, and in some districts there are many mountains of considerable 
height. ‘The most extensive plains are those of Kuauto and Kchigo, and 
the north of Oshiu. The provinces of Mikawa, Mino and Owari are also 
very flat. The province of Kai is almost entirely surrounded by mountains, 
and the hill scenery in and near Kioto is exceedingly fine. ‘The mountain 
best known to foreigners is Fusiyama. It rises more than 12,o00feet. Itis 
regarded by the natives as a sacred mountain, and pilgrims make the as- 
cent to the summit at the commencement of summer. ‘The rivers of Japan, 
although very numerous, are in no case of any great length. The climate 
varies to a considerable extent in different localities, and, on the whole, is 
favorable to Europeans. 
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Education and Religion.—Elementary education is compulsory. There 
were, on December 31, 1891, 27,436 schools, including elementary, lower 
middle, higher, normal, technical, special, etc., with a teaching staff of 78,- 
886 teachers, and 3,295,054 pupils. There are 3 universities, and 20 public 
libraries, with 181,942 volumes. ‘The bulk of the schools are supported by 
Government and by local rates. 

By the new Constitution absolute freedom of religious belief and prac- 
tice is secured, so long as it is not prejudicial to peace and order. The chief 
forms of religion are: Shintoism, with 10 sects; Buddhism, with 12 sects 
and 4o creeds. ‘There is no State religion and no State support. There 
are 14,700 Shinto priests, and 52,511 Buddhist priests. There are also nu- 
merous Roman Catholics, adherents of the Greek Church, and Protestants. 

Production.—The land is chiefly cultivated by peasant proprietors, ten- 
ancy being rare. Private land under cultivation, 11,508,565 acres, home- 
steads ; open field, 15,686,603 acres; forests,|28,745,354 acres; Crown lands, 
8,956,162 acres. ‘The principal crops are rice, wheat, barley, rye, tea, sugar 
and silk. Silk, cotton, and other textiles, to the value of 33,040,151 yen, 
were manufactured in 1890. Cotton yarn to the extent of 8,163,093 kwan 
was manufactured in 1891. In 1887 there were 277,698 fishing boats, and 
865,189 persons engaged in fishing. Salt fish, dried fish, fish manure, fish 
oil, and sea-weed amounted to over 60,000,000 kwan. (The kwan = 8.281 
Ibs.) The minerals are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal, antimony, and 
sulphur. The only manufactures of any importance are silk, porcelain, lac- 
quer, bronze, and fans. 

Commerce.—The exports for 1892 amounted to 90,404,735 yen; the im- 
ports to 71,276,943 yen. The exports were chiefly raw silk and cocoons, 
tea, rice, coal, copper, dried fish, porcelain, lacquer, bronze, camphor, silk 
textiles, and fans. The foreign commerce of Japan is carried on through 
the open ports of Yokohama, Kobé, Osaka, Nagasaki, Hakodati, Niigata, and 
13 other ports. 

Transportation.—There are 21,491 miles of State and Provincial high- 
ways, 1,220 miles of railway, 7,671 miles of telegraph, with 22,244 miles of 
wire, besides 238 miles of submarine cable, with 320 miles of wire. ‘There 
are 376 miles of telephone wire, with 1,504 subscribers. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1892-3 was estimated at 86,507,009, and the 
expenditure at 86,167,931 yen. ‘The public debt of Japan stood on March 
31, 1892: total home and foreign debt, 273,743,709 yen; and paper currency, 
25,702,384 yen. 

Army and Navy.—The Emperor has supreme command of the army 
and navy. All males 20 years of age are liable to serve in the army for 7 
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years. The total strength on peace footing is 3,662 officers, 62,441 non- 
commissioned officers and men, 314 field guns, 156 mountain guns, and 8,791 
horses. ‘The reserve has a strength of 99,554, and the dandwehr of 99,176 
officers and men. 

The Japanese fleet is a purely defensive force of a “mobile” character, 
there being no coast-defense vessels of the class_so called in England. It 
consists of 5 first-class, 9 second-class, and 22 third-class cruisers, and 41 
torpedo craft; total, 77 vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Tokio, 1,161,800; Osaka, 483,609; Kioto, 297,527; Na- 
gaya, 179,174; Yokohama, 142,965; Kobé, 132,627. There are 11 other 
cities each having a population exceeding 50,000, and 18 cities each exceed- 
ing a population of 30,000. 


Liberia. 
(United States of Liberia.) 


IBERIA. Area, 14,360 square miles. Population, 1,068,000. 
Ruler.—Joseph James Cheeseman. Elected 1892. 

Government.—The Constitution is on the model of that of the United 
States of America. The executive is vested in a President, and the legisla- 
tive power in a Parliament of 2 Houses, called the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are 13 members of the Lower House and 8 of the 
Upper House. 

Liberia has about 500 miles of coast line, and extends back 200 miles 
on an average. ‘The natives are all of the African race. 

Natural Features.—Liberia owes its existence as a State to a few 
Americans, who, in 1816, formed themselves into a society called the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Colonization Society,’ for the purpose of rescuing the free people of 
color from the degradation and misery to which they were condemned in 
the days of slavery. In 1847 a Republican Constitution was adopted. ‘The 
country is characterized as being very fertile, the hills and plains being cov- 
ered with a never-failing verdure. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and the sugar cane 
are all spontaneous productions of the forest. Rice, Indian corn, and numer- 
ous species of fruits may be grown to any extent. 

Production, etc.—The principal exports are palm oil, palm nuts, cocoa, 
sugar, arrowroot, ivory, and hides. ‘The exports and imports combined 
probably do not exceed £500,000. ‘The coffee exported in 1889 reached one 
miilion pounds, one half of which went to Germany. 
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For 1888 the revenue was estimated at £35,000, and expenditure £33,- 
ooo. The principal part of the revenue is derived from customs duties, 
while the expenditure embraces chiefly the cost of the general administra- 
tion. A debt of £100,000, at 7 per cent., was contracted in 1871. Of this 
the interest unpaid since August, 1874, amounts to £133,000. 

For defense, every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age is liable to serve. 
In 1892 a small steel gunboat, of 150 tons, armed with 4 Nordenfeldt quick- 
firing guns, was built for the Republic. 

Chief Cities —— Monrovia (the capital), 5,000; Buchnam and Edma, 
5,000; Harper, with suburbs, 8,550; Robertsport, 1,200. 


Luxemburg. 


UXEMBURG. Area, 998 square miles. Population, 217,088. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was included from 1815 to 1866 
in the dissolved Germanic Confederation. Adolph, Duke of Nassau, is the 
reigning Grand Duke. There is a Chamber of Deputies of 45 members, 
elected directly by the cantons for 6 years. By the treaty of London, 1867, 
Luxemburg is declared neutral territory. Its surface is elevated, being part 
of the plateau of the Ardennes, and largely covered with wood and heath. 
The river Moselle, which bounds it on the southeast, drains the greater part 
of it, and the Sure and its tributaries the remainder. Wine is grown to 
some extent, but it is of inferior quality. Agriculture is in a rather back- 
ward state. 

The population is Roman Catholic, save 1,058 Protestants, and 1,009 
Jews. There are 270 miles of railway, and 974 miles of telegraph. ‘The 
revenue for 1891 was 11,519,924 francs, and expenditure, 9,000,824 francs. 
There is a debt of about 16,170,000 frances. ‘The chief town, Luxemburg, 
has 18,187 inhabitants. 


His EXCELLENCY, D. PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 
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Mexico. 
(Republica Mexicana.) 


EXICO. Area, 767,005 square miles. Population, 11,642,720. 
Ruler.—General D. Porfirio Dzaz. Elected 1876. 

Government.—By its Constitution, Mexico is a Federative Republic, 
divided into 27 states, 2 territories, and the Federal District—each of which 
has a right to manage its local affairs, while the whole are bound together 
in one body politic by fundamental and constitutional laws. The power is 
divided into 3 branches, the legislative, executive, and judicial. The legis- 
lative power is in a Congress consisting of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the executive in a President. Representatives are elected by 
the suffrage of all respectable male adults. Each separate State has its 
own internal constitution, government and laws. 

Natural Features.—A great portion of Mexico is occupied by the Cor- 
dilleras, which run through its whole length, rendering the surface extremely 
varied. On entering this country from the south the chain divides into two 
great branches, the western extending along the coast of the Pacific, and the 
eastern along that of the Gulf of Mexico, and afterwards subsiding in the 
plains of Texas. The vast tract of country between these branches, com- 
prising about three fifths of the entire area of the territory, consists of a 
central table land, called the plateau of Anahuac, 6,000 to 8,000 feet in gen- 
eral elevation, and hence its climate, though mostly within the tropics, is 
decidedly temperate. This region is crossed in various directions, or divided 
into sub-plateaus, by numerous chains of mountains, some of which rise to 
the height of 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. The surface, however, 
is not broken by many transverse valleys, and in some parts there are ex- 
tensive districts quite destitute either of depressions or elevations. Mexico 
is singularly deficient in large rivers. The Rio Grande del Norte is the 
largest, having a length of about 1,800 miles. The lakes are numerous, 
and some of them of considerable size. Mexico has three principal climates. 
The hot regions include the low grounds, or those under 2,000 feet. The 
temperate regions occupy the slopes of the mountain chains. The cold 
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regions include all the vast plateau elevated 5,000 feet and upward above 
the sea, and have a mean temperature of 62° Fahrenheit. 

Education and Religion.—In almost all the States education is free and 
compulsory, but the law has not been strictly enforced. Primary instruc- 
tion is mostly at the expense of the municipalities, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes frequent grants, and many schools are under the care of 
beneficent societies. In 1888 there were 10,726 primary schools, with 547,- 
977 pupils. In 1889 there were 7,334 Government and municipal schools, 
with 412,789 pupils. Higher education is carried on in secondary schools 
and seminaries, and in colleges for professional instruction, including schools 
of law, medicine, engineering, mining, fine arts, agriculture, commerce, arts 
and trades, music, ete. There are also 1 military and 2 naval colleges. 
The number attending these higher schools is stated to be 21,000. The 
entire sum spent on education is given (1889) at $3,512,000. There isa 
National Library with 159,000 volumes, and 12 other libraries with over 
10,000 volumes each. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic, but the Church is inde- 
pendent of the State, and there is toleration of all other religions. No 
ecclesiastical body can acquire landed property. In 1889 there were 10,112 
Roman Catholic churches and 119 Protestant churches in the Republic. 

Production.—The climate and soil are fitted for varied produce, but as 
regards crops usually grown in cold countries, agriculture is in Mexico in a 
very primitive condition. The chief agricultural products are maize, bar- 
ley, wheat, beans. The cultivation of coffee and of tobacco is extending. 
In 1892, 8,315 tons of coffee were exported from Vera Cruz. The State of 
Vera Cruz produces annually about 3,125 tons of tobacco, about half of 
which is exported raw. Henequen is grown chiefly in Yucatan, where the 
production of fibre in 1891 was 310,000 bales, each containing from 350 to 
380 lbs. Other products are cotton, sugar cane, rice, cocoa and vanilla. 
Large numbers of cattle are reared in Mexico for the United States. In 
1883, in Northern Mexico alone, in an/ area of 300,000 square miles, there 
were 1,500,000 cattle, 2,500,000 goats, 1,000,000 horses, and 1,000,000 
sheep. Inthe whole of Mexico in 1883 there were 20,574 cattle ranches, 
valued at £103,000,000. 

Mexico is rich in minerals; gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, quicksilver, 
tin, cobalt, antimony, sulphur, coal, petroleum, being either worked or 
known to exist. There are 11 mints in Mexico, and every producer is free 
to have his bullion coined, the mints receiving 4.62 per cent. for gold, and 
4.41 per cent. for silver. From 1886 to 1892 the capital of registered mining 
companies amounted to £53,214,827. In 1892 there were in Mexico 140 
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textile factories, employing 15,086 persons; there were also 7 paper mills 
and 2 earthenware factories. 

Commerce.—The total exports for 1892-3 amounted to $87,509,221, of 
which $56,504,305 was precious metals, the balance being merchandise. 
The imports for 1889-90 amounted to $52,018,659 merchandise, of which 
$29,080,276 was from the United States. 

Transportation.—In 1893 there were 6,900 miles of railway, and 37,880 
miles of telegraph, besides 5,186 miles of telephone wire. The mercantile 
marine in 1890 consisted of 16 steamers, of 6,952 tons, and 16 sailing vessels, 
of 3,302 tons. In 1891-2, 8,413 vessels, of all nations, with a tonnage of 
2,899,038 tons, entered the various ports of Mexico. 

Finance.—Of the revenue in recent years about 58 per cent. has been 
derived from customs, 35 per cent. from internal taxation, and 7 per cent. 
from other sources. Of the expenditure, about 44 per cent. has gone to the 
adniinistration of the Government, over 46 per cent. to the service of the 
debt, and nearly Io per cent. to railway subventions. Revenue for 1893-4 
(estimated), $40,060,000; expenditure, $41,076,260. The capital of the 
public debt on June 30, 1891, was, total, $174,449,510. On September 30, 
1893, at the current rate of exchange, the total debt stood at £25,000,000, 

Army and Navy.—Every Mexican from 20 to 50 years of age is liable 
for military service to his soth year. ‘The army consists (1893) of 29,881 
officers and men. ‘The total fighting strength, including reserves, is stated 
to be 131,523 infantry, 25,790 dragoons, and 3,650 artillery. 

There is a fleet of 2 dispatch vessels, 2 unarmored gun vessels, each 
of 425 tons, 1 transport of 1,200 tons, a police steamer, and a 7-knot gun- 
boat, a steel training ship, and 5 first-class torpedo boats have been ordered 
in England. ‘The fleet is manned by 84 officers and 416 men. 

Chief Cities—Mexico, 326,913; Guadalajara, 95,000; Puebla, 78,530; 
San Luis Potosi, 62,573; Guanajuato, 52,112; Leon, 47,739; Monterey, 
41,700; Aguascalientes, 32,355; Merida, 32,000; Vera Cruz, 29,000; Oax- 
aca, 28,827; Morelia, 26,974; Colima, 25,124 ; Pachuca, 25,000; and Jalapa, 
18,000. 


Monaco. 


ONACO. Area, 8 square miles. Population, 13,304. 
Ruler.—Albert, Prince of Monaco. Born 1848. Succeeded 1889. 
Government.—Monaco is a small Principality in the Mediterranean, sur- 
rounded by the French department of Alps Maritimes, excepting on the 
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side toward the sea. From the year 968 it belonged to the House of Gri- 
maldi. In 1715 it passed into the female line, Louis Hippolyte, daughter 
of Anthony I., heiress of Monocco, marrying Jacques de Gayon Matignon, 
Count of Thorigny, who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. ‘The suc- 
cession was continued until 1792, when the reigning prince was dispossessed 
by the French Revolution. In 1814 the principality was reestablished and 
placed under the protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 Charles 
III. ceded his rights over to France and the Principality, became an exclave 
to France, when the Sardinian garrison was withdrawn, and the Protectorate 
came to anend. ‘The Principality has its own coinage, which is current in 
all the States of the Latin Union. It also issues its own separate postage 
stamps. There is a Governor General and a Council of State. Exclusive 
of the ‘“‘Guard of Honor,” the troops consist of 5 officers and 70 men. 
Olive oil, oranges, citrons and perfumes are exported. The revenue is 
mainly derived from the gaming tables. 

Chief Cities—Monaco, 3,292; Condamine, 6,218; and Monte Carlo, 
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Montenegro. 


(Crnagora-Kara-dagh.) 


ONTENEGRO. Area, 3,630 square miles. Population, 220,000. 
Ruler.—Nicholas I., Petrovie Njegos. Born 1841. Succeeded 1860. 

The supreme power has been retained by the reigning family since 1697. 

Government.—The Constitution of the country is nominally that of a 
limited monarchy, resting on a patriarchal foundation. ‘The executive rests 
with the reigning Prince, while the legislative is vested in a State Council 
of 8 members, one half of them being nominated by the Prince and the 
other elected by the male inhabitants who are bearing or have borne arms. 
Practically, all depends on the absolute will of the Prince. 

Natural Features.—Montenegro takes its name from the dark forests 
with which its mountains are covered. It is a mass of mountains, forming a 
part of the Dinarian Alps. ‘The slope towards the sea is very steep, so that 
there are no rivers of any size, and very little vegetation is found on the 
rocky acclivities. ‘The lowest parts of the mountainous districts are more 
than 2,000 feet in elevation, and many of the higher summits rise to 5,000 
feet. The interior is intersected with numerous ridges, forming valleys 
which, however, are of no great size. The climate is healthy but cold, 
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owing to the elevated position of the country. The winter is long, and the 
spring and autumn are often very severe. 

Education and Religion.—Education is compulsory and free. Schools 
for elementary education are supported by Government. In 1889 there 
were 70 elementary schools, with 3,000 male and 300 female pupils. All 
males under the age of 25 years are supposed to be able to read and write. 
There is a theological seminary, and a gymnasium, or college, for boys at 
Cettinjé, and a girls’ high school, maintained at the charge of the Empress 
of Russia. The Church is nominally independent of the State, except that 
the bishops are appointed by the Prince; but the personal authority of the 
latter is all-pervading. There are 188,100 Greek Orthodox, 8,500 Moham- 
medan, and 3,400 Roman Catholic. 

Production.—Agriculture is of the most primitive kind. The cultivated 
land is mostly the property of the cultivators, the Croatian system of domes- 
tic communism being generally prevalent. Large estates nowhere exist. 
The chief crops are maize, oats, potatoes, barley, and buckwheat. The 
vine is cultivated successfully, and also the olive. The uncultivable area con- 
sists in the east of forest and mountain pasturage, and in the west of bare 
limestone, sparsely sprinkled with brushwood and stunted scrub. ‘There 
are no sea fisheries. Manufactures are small and local. 

Commerce.—The customs tariff is four per cent. ad valorem on all mer- 
chandise. ‘The exports are valued at about £200,000; the imports at £20,- 
ooo. Chief exports: shumac, flea powder (Ayrethrum roseum), smoked sar- 
dines (scorauze), smoked mutton, cattle, sheep, goats, cheese, wool, hides, 
skins, furs. 

Transportation.—There are excellent carriage roads over the main por- 
tion of the country, and bridle roads over the rest of the principality. There 
are 280 miles of telegraph in the country. 

Finance.—There are no official returns regarding the public revenue, 
but it is about 600,000 florins, or £50,000. £70,000 is owed to Russia for 
grain supplied in 1879. 

Army.—There exists no standing army, but all males over 21 years of 
age are trained as soldiers. The number of trained men is put at 35,870 
infantry, and 856 artillery. 

Chief Cities.—Podgoritza, 6,000; Dulcigno, 5,000; Niksic, 3,000; Cet- 
tinjé (the capital), 1,200; and Danilograd, 600. 
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Tlorocco. 
(Maghrib-el-Aksa—El Gharb.) 


OROCCO. Area, 219,000 square miles. Population, 5,000,000. 
Ruler.—Sidi Mohamed Hassan. Born 1832. Succeeded 1894. 

The present Sultan of Morocco—known to his subjects under the title 
of “ Kmir-al-Mumenin,” or ‘ Prince of True Believers,” is the 16th of the 
dynasty of the Alides, founded by Muley-Achmet and the 36th lineal de- 
scendant of Ali, uncle and son-in-law of the Prophet. 

Government.—The government is an absolute despotism, unrestricted 
by any laws, civil or religious. The Sultan is chief of the State, as well as 
head of the religion. As spiritual ruler the Sultan stands quite alone, his 
authority not being limited as in Turkey and other countries following the 
religion of Mahomet. The Sultan’s yearly revenue is over £500,000. 

Natural Features.—The natural features of this extensive country pre- 
sent mountains, plains and valleys in the utmost variety. The country is 
traversed from northeast to southwest by the Atlas Mountains, which con- 
sist of several parallel chains rather than of a single range. The southern 
portion of these mountains is known by the name of the Greater and the 
northern by that of the Lesser Atlas. The whole of Morocco consists of 
two mountainous and two lower regions. The northwestern plain stretch- 
ing toward the Atlantic is for the most part level, and slopes gradually to- 
ward the sea. The soil is naturally rich and fertile. The western part of 
Morocco enjoys a very temperate climate. 

Education and Religion.—Much of the interior of Morocco is unknown 
to Europeans. ‘There are no statistics regarding education or religion, but 
itis known there are very few Christians, not exceeding 1,500. "The races 
are Berbers and Tuaregs. ‘The Arabs are pure nomadic Bedouins. ‘The 
Sultan and his subjects are of the Malekite sect of Sunnite Mohammedans. 
The differences are chiefly in the attitudes assumed during the recital of 
prayers. 

Commerce.—The foreign trade is mainly with Great Britain and France. 
The value of the imports in 1892 was £1,870,188, and of the exports 
41,539,709. The chief exports, according to value, are beans, barley, wool, 
goat skins, maize, oxen, woolen stuffs, eggs, almonds, gums, canary seed, 
beeswax, slippers, wheat and dates. The chief imports are cotton goods, 
sugar, manufactured silk, woolen cloth, tea, iron goods, candles, hardware, 
flour, groceries and coffee. 


His RovaL HIGHNESS, NICHOLAS I., PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 
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Transportation, etc.—Postal services, under Moorish, British or French 
control, have been begun, and now six couriers a week pass in each direction 
between Fez and Tangier, while a biweekly carrier service extends to 
Elksar, Laraiche and other towns. 

The Sultan’s army, which is quartered at the capital where he may 
happen to reside, consists of 10,000 Asker disciplined infantry under com- 
mand of an Englishman, 400 cavalry, a few batteries of field guns, and 
2,000 irregular cavalry under French officers. In addition to these there 
are 18,000 militia. About 40,000 men in addition could be raised in time 
of war. ‘There is no commissariat. The chief ports are Tangier, Tetuan, 
Laraiche, Rabat, Mogador, Casa Blanca and Mazagan. 


Nepal. 


EPAL. Area, 54,000 square miles. Population (estimated), 2,000,000. 

Ruler.— Maharaj Adiraj Surendra Bikr4am Shamsher Jang. Suc- 

ceeded 1884. The Maharaj is the nominal sovereign ; the real power being 
in the hands of his minister, Bir Shamsher. 

Government.—The Gurkhas, a Rajput race from Kashmir, conquered 
Nepal in the latter half of the last century, and have maintained their 
power and independence to this day. The country pays annual tribute to 
China. The government is that of a military oligarchy. An English resi- 
dent, with a small guard of Indian Sepoys, resides at Khatmandu, the 
capital, but he has no right of interference in the affairs of the State. There 
are 17,000 irregular troops, and a standing army of 13,000. Hinduism is 
the religion of the people. The exports to India amount to Rx. 1,719,500 
rupees, and are chiefly rice, oil, seeds, musk, borax and shawls. 

Nepal is extremely diversified in surface. Among its lofty summits is 
Mount Everest, said to be the highest peak in the world (29,002), while the 
whole range, which forms its northern boundary, rises to the level of per- 
petual snow. ‘These high mountains generally decline into lower hills, 
from which they are separated by fine valleys, still considerably above the 
level of the plains, and the lowest belt of the Nepal dominions forms part 
of the great plain of Hindustan. In the warmer valleys the pineapple 
and orange ripen in winter. Lying near a region buried in snow, its cli- 
mate must no doubt be somewhat modified by such a vicinity. The tem- 
perature varies with the elevation of the ground, so that by ascending the 
adjacent mountains the heat of Bengal may in the course of a day or two 
be exchanged for the cold of Russia. 
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Netherlands. 


(Koninkrizk der Nederlanden.) 


ETHERLANDS (Europe). Area, 12,648 square miles. Population, 
4,669,576. 

Colonies.—Area, 766,137 square miles. Population, 33,000,000. 

Ruler.—Queen Wilhelmina. Born 1880. Succeeded 1890. 

Queen Regent, Princess of Waldeck. Appointed 1890. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count, Walram, who lived in the 11th century. 

Government.—The Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. ‘The royal succession is in the direct male line. In default of 
male heirs the female line ascends the throne. The executive power be- 
longs exclusively to the Sovereign, while the legislative rests conjointly in 
the Sovereign and Parliament—the latter—called the States-General—con- 
sists of 2 Chambers. The First Chamber consists of 50 members, elected 
by the Provincial States from among the most highly assessed inhabitants 
of the 11 provinces. The Second Chamber numbers 100 deputies, elected 
by all male citizens of over 23 years of age, who have paid a ground tax of 
10 guilders. New laws, unless expressly declared, concern only the realm 
in Europe, and not the colonies, which are about seven times as large as the 
mother country. 

Education and Religion.—Public instruction (primary) is given in all 
places where needed, but education is not compulsory nor necessarily free. 
Religious convictions are respected. In 1892 there were, altogether, 5,441 
schools, with 1,800,000 pupils. There are, besides, a large number of tech- 
nical schools and one private university, besides a National Academy of Art. 

According to the Constitution entire liberty of conscience and complete 
social equality are granted to all religious confessions. The royal family, 
and the majority of the people belong to the Reformed Church, which is 
Presbyterian. For Protestant churches the sum of 1,381,851 guilders is set 
down in the budget for 1894; for Roman Catholics, 576,725 guilders, and 
Jews, 12,775 guilders. The Protestants number 2,228,125; Roman Catho- 
lics, 1,596,482; Jansenists, 7,687; Jews, 97,324. 
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Production.—The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1888 (latest 
statistics) as follows, in hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres): Uncultivated land 
(heath), 712,523; water and morass, 126,868; dykes and roads, 44,309; 
untaxed land, 92,353; building land houses, etc., 37,850; land under culture, 
859,844; pasture, 1,144,066; gardens and orchards, 54,124; forest, 226,968 ; 
total, 3,298,709. Large estates prevail in Zealand, South Holland, Groningen, 
and North Holland; small estates in North Brebant, Guelders, Limburg, and 
Overyssel. The principal crops are, according to acreage, rye, oats, potatoes, 
wheat, beans, buckwheat, peas, summer barley, winter barley, beet root, and 
flax. 

A few coal mines are found in the province of Limburg. They belong 
to the State. The coal raised in 1892 was 56,840,000 kilos. 

In 1892, 4,647 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries, with 
crews numbering 16,142. The produce of the herring fishery in the North 
Sea was valued at 5,519,500 guilders. The number of oysters produced 
amounted to 12,700,000, one fourth part exported to England. 

Manufactures.—There are no official returns of the manufacturing in- 
dustries. In 1892 there were 514 distilleries, 12 sugar refineries, 30 beet- 
sugar manufactories, 52 saltworks, 514 breweries, 97 vinegar-works, 91 soap 
and 3 wine manufactories. The number of manufactories using steam en- 
gines at the end of 1892 was 3,788, and the number of steam engines 4,511. 

Commerce.—The Netherlands is a free-trading country. A few duties 
are levied, but they have only a fiscal, not a protectionist, character. No 
official returns are kept of the value of the general trade, but only of the 
weight of the goods. The growth of the total commerce of the country 
may be seen from the fact that in 1872 the total imports were 6,451 million 
kilogrammes, and the exports 2,956 million kilogrammes, while in 1892 the 
former were 15,711 million kilogrammes, and the latter 9,909 million kilo- 
grammes, exclusive of goods in transit. The leading articles exported in 
1892, arranged according to value, were drugs, textiles (raw and manufac- 
tured), cereals and flour, iron and steel, margarine, sugar, vegetables, skins, pa- 
per, coffee, copper, flax, wood, leather, saltpetre, rice, tin, cheese, and butter ; 
the chief imports were cereals and flour, drugs, textiles, iron and steel, coal, 
copper, coffee, rice, sugar, seeds, wood, margarine, grease, tallow, and suet. 

Transportation.—The length of navigable water (canals excluded) is 
about 3,000 miles. Total length of canals, 1,907,171 miles; roads, 17,473 
miles; railways, 1,630 miles; tramways, 598 miles; telegraph, 3,398 miles, 
with 12,098 miles of wire. ‘The number of vessels belonging to the mer- 
cantile navy at the end of 1892 were: sailing vessels, 447, of 349,000 cubic 
metrest onnage; steamers, 150, of 479,000 cubic metres (1 cubic metre= 
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.354 English ton). There cleared in 1892 from the ports of the Nether- 
lands, mainly Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Flushing, 9,289 vessels, of 
16,729,000 tons (cubic metres). The coasting trade is of no importance. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1892 amounted to 131,642,806 guilders; the 
expenditure to 152,041,264 guilders. Total national debt amounts to 
1,116,120,243 guilders. There is a separate budget for the great colonial 
possessions in the East Indies, voted as such by the States-General. 

Army and Navy.—According to law the army is formed partly by en- 
listment and conscription. The regular army, on footing of peace, in 1893, 
amounted to only 20,150 men, and 1,750 officers, while on July 1, 1893, the 
war footing was 69,000 men, excluding officers. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose, viz., the protection of the 
Zuyder Zee, the Hollandsch Diep and the coast generally, and the defense 
of the Dutch East Indies. The effective floating strength of the Nether- 
lands, including the Indian Marine, is 22 port defense ships, 6 first-class, 5 
second-class, and 77 third-class cruisers, and 23 torpedo vessels; total, 133. 

Chief Cities.—Aisterdam, 437,892; Rotterdam, 222,233; The Hague, 
169,828; Utrecht, 89,436; Groningen, 57,967; Haarlem, 55,311; Arnheim, 
51,686; Leiden, 44,198; Tilburg, 35,068; Maestricht, 32,757; Nimeguen, 
34,128; Dordrecht, 34,125; Leenwarde, 30,712, and Delft, 30,398. 


Netherlands Colonies. 


ETHERLANDS COLONIES. ‘The Colonial possessions of the Nether- 
lands are situated in the East Indies and the West Indies, and em- 
brace an area of 766,137 square miles, and a population of 33,000,000. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. Established in 1602 by the Dutch East India 
Company. ‘The Company conquered and ruled nearly two centuries. After 
the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the possessions passed to the mother 
country. The most important of the possessions of the Netherlands are: 
JAVA AND MADURA and the Island of Sumatra. The whole popula- 
tion of Java is legally divided into Europeans and persons assimilated with 
them, and natives and persons assimilated with them. ‘The division of the 
whole population into these two classes is a fundamental principle in the 
policy of the administration, and enacted in the code specifying the limits 
and conditions for legislation in Dutch East India. The Governor Generai, 
however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorized to make individual 
exceptions on this rule. 
Education and Religion.—For foreign Orientals there were, in 1891, 
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about 305 schools, with 5,624 pupils. ‘The total of Mohammedan schools 
(religious) at Java and Madura in 1891 was 18,285, with 281,119 pupils. 
For natives there were 104 Government schools, with 14,906 pupils, and 132 
private schools, with 6,978 pupils. In the Outposts, in 1881, 281 Govern- 
ment schools, with 19,437 pupils, and 205 private schools, with 10,696 pupils. 
In 1891 the Government spent 1,074,891 guilders for the education of natives. 

Entire liberty is granted all religions. The Reformed Church counts 
32 ministers and 24 assistants. The Roman Catholic, 23 curates and r1 
priests. The number of Christians in 1891 were: Java and Madura, 17,271 ; 
in the Outposts, 258,288. 

Production.—The greater part of the soil of Java is Government prop- 
erty. In the western part of the island are large private estates, owned by 
Europeans and by Chinese. The bulk of the people are agricultural labor- 
ers. The soil cultivated in 1891 was 6,276,356 acres. The leading crops 
are rice, maize, arachis, sugar cane, tobacco, indigo, and cotton. In 1891 
there were in Java 224 sugar estates, with a yield of 7,039,115 picols 
(1 picol —133% lbs. avordupois). The production of coffee in 1891 was, in 
picols, 1,028,418. The production of cinchona, in kilogrammes, about 
3,000,000, and tea, 3,331,570. There are 166 indigo plantations. ‘The tin 
mines of Banca and Biliton delivered to the Government in 1892, 199,869 
picols. In 1890 Java had 2,634,637 buffaloes, 2,353,477 oxen and cows, and 
534,617 horses. Horses are never used in India for agricultural purposes. 
There are 41 printing offices, 41 ice, or mineral water, manufacturers, 9 soap 
factors, 12 arak distillers, 10 saw mills, and 140 rice mills. 1,523 steam en- 
gines were in use. 

Commerce.—No difference is made between Dutch and foreign imports 
and vessels. There is a tariff of 6 per cent. on certain goods. On some arti- 
cles there is a small export duty, including coffee, sugar, and tobacco. ‘The 
imports for 1891 amounted to 177,430,907, and the exports to 224,160,170 
guilders. ‘The chief articles of export are sugar, coffee, tea, rice, indigo, 
cinchona, tobacco, and tin. ‘The chief imports, manufactured cotton and 
yarn, machinery, iron (wrought and unwrought), coals, woolens, and manures. 

Transportation.—Railways, 850 miles, and telegraph, 6,851 kilometres. 
There are 27 telephone offices. In 1891 there entered the ports of Java 
3,258 steamers, and 1098 sailing vessels. 

Army and Navy.—The army is purely colonial. At the end of 1891 
the strength of the army was 1,358 officers, and 33,403 subofficers and sol- 
diers, comprising 13,593 Europeans, 57 Africans, 2,336 Ambdrnese, and 17,- 
417 natives. No portion of the regular army of the Netherlands is allowed 
to be sent on colonial service. 
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Unlike the army, which is purely colonial, the navy in Dutch India is 
partly colonial, and partly belonging to the royal navy. ‘The personnel num- 
bers 3,996 men, with 23 ships in the Indian Marine, and 1,300 men, with 
the auxiliary squadron of 4 ships. 

Chief Cities.—Batavia, 8,821; Samarang, 3,600; Soerabaya, 5,913. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES, or SURINAM. Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, is on 
the north coast of South America, between 2° and 6° N. latitude, and 53° 50’ 
and 58° 20’ KE. longitude. The area is 46,060 square miles. The population 
was, in 1891, 57,388, exclusive of the Negroes living in the forests. The 
capital is Paramaribo, with about 29,000 inhabitants. There are 19 public 
schools, with 2,189 pupils, and 26 private schools, with 3,903 pupils. In 1891 
there were 8,714 Reformed and Lutherans, 27,440 Moravian Brethren, 9,614 
Catholics, 1,266 Jews, 1,700 Mohammedans, and 6,020 Hindus. 

Production.—There are 14 sugar plantations, and 382 cocao plantations. 
Other productions are bananas, coffee, rice, corn, rhum, and melasse. The 
value of the gold mines, since 1876, has been 14,901,825 guilders. ‘ihe 
army consists of about 2,500 officers and men, and the navy of a few guard 
ships, with some vessels of the royal navy. In 1891, 207 vessels, of 83,000 
tons, cleared. "he imports for 1891 were 5,873,335, and the exports 3,994,- 
616 guilders. 

CURACOA. ‘The colony consists of Curacoa, Bonatre, Aruba, St. Martin 
(as far as it belongs to the Netherlands), S¢. Zws¢ache, and Saba, lying north 
from the coast of Venezuela. Area, 390 miles. Population, about 45,000. 
The majority of the people are Roman Catholics; 791 Jews. The chief 
products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, salt, and lime. Imports, 4,059,- 
400 guilders; exports (excluding Curacoa), 475,336 guilders. Entered, in 
1891, 2,590 vessels, of 1,253,000 tons. Army, about 600 men. A vessel of 
the royal navy is always cruising, and visiting the different islands. 


Nicaragua. 
(Republica de Nictragua.) 


NEF eee Area, 49,500 square miles. Population, 312,845. 

Ruler.—Dr. Roberto Sacaza. Elected 1892. 

Government.—The Constitution was proclaimed in 1858. It vests the 
legislative power in a Congress of 2 Houses, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Both branches of the legislature are elected by universal suf- 
frage. ‘The executive power is with a President, elected for 4 years. 
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Natural Features.— The geographical and topographical features of 
Nicaragua are not only remarkable, but interesting to the world at large, 
from the facilities which they are supposed to afford for opening a ship canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The northern part of the Re- 
public embraces the whole of the district of Segovia, and a portion of Chon- 
tales borders on the high grounds, or plateau, of Honduras, and partakes of 
its mountainous character. The valleys are narrow and the numerous 
streams which flow through them rapid and turbulent. The hills are clothed 
with pines and oaks, and the aspect and climate of the region are those of 
the temperate zone. To the southward of this elevated district is the great 
basin of the Nicaraguan Lakes, lying transversely to the great range of the 
Cordilleras, and completely interrupting it. It is precisely this physical 
feature which has directed attention to Nicaragua as probably the best point 
where the oceans may be connected by a canal. Upon the south and west 
are fertile slopes and broad plains covered with luxuriant verdure, and of 
almost unlimited productiveness. Lake Nicaragua is 100 miles in length, 
by about 4o miles in average width. Gigantic volcanic mountains are one 
of the features of the country. 

According to an official statement of 1887 there were 251 schools, with 
11,914 pupils, besides 2 higher schools for boys and one for girls. ‘The 
great mass of the population consists of aboriginal Indians, mulattoes, Ne- 
groes and mixed races. The number of Europeans are very small and on 
the decrease. There are few towns, and the chief occupation of the people 
is the rearing of cattle carried on in a rude fashion. 

There are about 400,000 head of cattle in the Republic. The culture 
of bananas is extending, as is also the coffee industry; in 1890, 197,864 
quintals ; in 1891, 113,000 quintals were produced. ‘The total area under 
coffee is, 1892, 38,000 manyanas. (I manyana—nearly 2 acres.) 

There were in 1891, 10g mines worked by American companies. In 
nearly all of these gold is found mixed with silver; in a few, silver mixed 
with copper. 

Total imports, 1892, 6,606,806 pesos; exports, 1891, 2,376,500 pesos. 
Chief article of export, coffee. Chief imports, cottons, machinery, metals. 
There are 91 miles of railway, 1,700 miles of telegraph. A canal has been 
begun to connect the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Total public debt, 
$1,592,000, and a loan raised in London in 1886 for £285,000, in six per 
cent. bonds, with a mortgage on the 93 miles of railway controlled by the 
State, as well as on the customs revenue. ‘There is a large export of hides. 
The money is the same as in Honduras. The metric system of weights 
and ineasures have been established since January 7, 1893. 
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Chief Cities.—lLeon (the old capital), 25,000; Managua (the present 
capital), 18,000 inhabitants 


Oman. 


MAN (Asia). Area, 82,000 square miles. Population, 1,500,000. 

An independent State in southeastern Arabia, governed by a Sul- 
tan, whose authority does not extend far beyond Muscat. In the beginning 
of the present century the power of the Imam of Oman extended over a 
large area of Arabia, the islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip on the Persian 
coast, and a long strip of the African coast south of Cape Guardafui, includ- 
ing Socotra and Zanzibar. Close relations exist between Oman and the 
government of India, and a British Political Agent resides at Muscat. ‘The 
revenue of the Sultan amounts to $200,000 per annum. 

The exports in 1893 were valued at $1,405,595, chiefly dates, cotton 
fabrics, fruits, pearls, rice, salt, fish. The imports were valued at $1,980,840, 
chiefly rice, coffee, sugar, cotton stuff, twist, mother-of-pearl, ghee, oil (sweet 
and cocoanut). The imports from India were valued at $1,438,340; Persian 
Gulf, $345,640; South Arabia and Africa, $187,710; United States, Mauri- 
tius, and Singapore, $13,150. Vessels entered the port of Muscat in 1893 
to the number of 413, of 146,600 tons, of which 19, of 119,800 tons, were 
European. 


Orange Free State. 
( Oranze- Vri7staat.) 


RANGE FREE STATE. Area, 48,326 square miles. Population, 
207,503. 

Ruler.—F. W. Reztz. Elected 1889. 

Government.—The Republic, known as the Orange Free State, founded 
originally by Boers, who quitted Cape Colony in 1836, is separated from the 
Cape Colony by the Orange River, has British Basutoland and Natal on the 
east, the Transvaal on'the south, and Transvaal and Griqualand on the west. 
Its independence was declared in 1854, and a Constitution proclaimed same 
year. The legislative authority is vested in a popular Assembly, the 
Volksraad, of 57 members, elected by suffrage of the burghers (adult white 
males) for 4 years, from every district, town and ward, or field cornetcy, in 
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the country districts. The executive is vested in a President, chosen for 5 
years by universal suffrage. 

Education and Religion.—The system of education is national. Small 
grants are also made to the Episcopal and Catholic Churches. Education 
is not compulsory, or free, except for very poor children. More than half 
of the people are natives. 41,817 are classed as “colored servants.’ 45,000 
of the white people can read and write. The Dutch Reformed Church had 
68,940, the Episcopalians 1,400, Roman Catholics 466, and Jews 113 
members. 

Production.—The State consists of undulating plains, affording excel- 
lent grazing. The country is not well suited for agriculture, but a consider- 
able quantity of grain is produced. In 1890 there were 6,000 farms, with a 
total of 24,675,800 acres, of which 250,000 acres were cultivated. There 
are 248,878 horses, 276,073 oxen, 619,026 other cattle (burthen), 6,619,992 
sheep, 858,155 goats, and 1,461 ostriches. 

The diamond production in 1890 was 99,255 carats, valued at £223,960; 
in 1891, 108,311 carats, valued at £202,551. Garnets and other precious 
stones are found, and there are rich coal mines. Gold has also been found. 

Commerce.—As the exports and imports pass through the Cape and 
Natal ports, and are included in the returns for these Colonies, it 1s impos- 
sible to give any statement of the value of the commerce. In 1890 the 
imports were estimated at £1,487,450; in 1891, £1,620,600. The principal 
export is wool, as also hides, diamonds and ostrich feathers. 

Transportation.—There are 120 miles of railway, connecting Orange 
River with Bloemfontein, the capital. There are roads through some of the 
districts, ox wagons being the principal means of conveyance. ‘There are 
1,500 miles of telegraph. 

There are about 18,000 troops, and a battery of artillery. The ordi- 
nary revenue about £300,000. The Republic has a debt of £55,000. 
Bloemfontein has a population of 2,077 white, and 1,382 colored natives. 
Immigration is on the increase, mainly from Germany and England. 


Paraguay. 
(Republica del Paraguay.) 
ARAGUAY. Area, 98,000 square miles. Population, 480,000. 
Ruler.—Don Juan G. Gonzales. Elected 1890. 


Government.— The Republic gained its independence from Spanish 
rule in 1811. The legislative authority is vested in 2 Houses, a Senate and 
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a House of Deputies. Both are elected directly by the people. The Presi- 
dent exercises his functions through a cabinet of 5 responsible ministers. 

Natural Features.—The whole of the rivers of this country flow either 
into the Paraguay or the Parana, and as the central mountain chain, which 
divides their waters, is in no place more than 100 miles from either of these 
rivers, the streams of the country are more remarkable for number than 
for magnitude. By far the longest and most important is the Tibicuary, 
which has a tortuous course, and waters the southern portion of Paraguay. 
The southern region is a rich and beautiful country, presenting a striking 
contrast to the adjacent parts of the Argentine Republic. It consists of 
broad valleys and plains, affording excellent pasturage, undulating slopes 
and hills covered from top to bottom with magnificent forests. The soil is 
very fertile, and cultivation is more extensively carried on in this district 
than in any other part of the interior of South America. The northern and 
eastern part of the country is but little known. The climate, though trop- 
ical, is tempered by the irregularities of the surface, and by the periodical 
rains which fall here. The rains, not as heavy as in countries nearer the 
equator, serve to fertilize the country. 

Education and Religion.— Education is free and compulsory. In 1887 
only 20 per cent. of the adult Paraguayans, and 60 per cent. of adult for- 
eigners, could read and write. In 1891 there were 292 public elementary 
schools, with 18,944 pupils, and 100 schools subsidized by the Council of 
Education. There is a National College, with 15 professors and 150 stu- 
dents. Roman Catholicism is the State religion, but all others are tolerated. 

Production.—The number of horned cattle in Paraguay in 1891 was 
861,954; horses, 100,000; mules andasses, 4,621 ; sheep, 62,920; goats, 14,- 
656; pigs, 10,780. Besides yerba mate, the chief products are: maize, 8,229,- 
823 acres; manioc, 7,015,862; beans, 2,574,962; tobacco, 1,980,611; sugar 
cane, 887,796; mani, 719,816; potatoes and vegetables, 540,894; rice, 371,- 
492; lucerne, 192,736; cotton, 126,2 13; and coffee, 69,970 acres. 

Commerce.—The exports for 1892 amounted to $9,270,138 ; the imports 
to $2,196,986. The chief exports, yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, was, in 1891, 
1,352,000 pesos ; tobacco, 626,000 pesos ; hides and skins, 379,000 pesos; and 
timber, 270,000 pesos. 

Transportation.—Railways, 90 miles; telegraph, 510 miles; telephone, 
625 miles. In 1892, 370 vessels, of 122,093 tons, entered the port of Asuncion. 

Finance, etc.—The revenue amounts to $2,731,507; the expenditure, 
$3,829,569 (for 1891-2). The external debt amounts to 26,523,712 pesos, 
including the consolidated English debt; the internal debt, in 1892, 1,367,- 
689 pesos. (I peso 100 centavos. Nominal value, 4s.; real value, 3s.) 
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The army consists of 82 officers, and 1,345 men; the navy, of I screw 
steamer, 440 tons and 4 guns, and 2 small river steamers. 

Chief Cities.—Asuncion (the capital), 24,838; Villa Rica, 11,000; Con- 
cepcion, 11,000; San Pedro, 12,000; Lague, 8,000. 


Persia. 
(Lran.) 


ERSIA. Area, 628,000 square miles. Population, 9,000,000. 
Ruler.—Nasr ed-din, Shah. Born 1831. Succeeded 1848. 

The Shah of Persia, by his official title, ““Shahinshah,” or king of kings, 
is absolute ruler within his dominions, and master of the lives and goods of 
all his subjects. The whole revenue of the country being at their disposal, 
recent sovereigns of Persia have been able to amass a large private fortune. 
That of the present ruler is estimated at six millions sterling. It is within 
the power of the Persian monarchs to leave the crown, with disregard of the 
natural heir, to any member of their family. 

Government.—The form of government of Persia is, in its most impor- 
tant features, similar to that of Turkey. All the laws are based on the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. The office of Sadr Azam, or Grand Vizier, was reinsti- 
tuted on January 27, 1893. ‘There are, besides, 14 Ministers without port- 
folios. ‘The country is divided into 22 large and 10 small provinces, which 
are governed by Governors General, directly responsible to the Central 
Government. 

Natural Features.—Of the countries which have been the ancient seats 
of mankind, not one is more famous than Persia. The boundaries of this 
country have fluctuated more than those of any other Kingdom in the world, 
from all but universal empire down to the insignificance of a second-rate 
Asiatic State. ‘The general aspect of Persia is that of poverty and barren- 
ness. A large portion of its surface is mountainous, diversified with exten- 
sive tracts of desert plains, in which salt is the chief production, and in 
small proportion—chiefly along the banks of the rivers with beautiful val- 
leys and rich pasture lands. ‘The livery of the whole land,” says Fraser, 
“is constantly brown or gray, except during the two months of April and 
May.” Among other disadvantages, Persia labors under a general scarcity 
of water, the rivers being few and small. ‘In the best districts,” says 
Fraser, ‘‘the small proportion of cultivated land resembles an oasis in the 
desert, serving by contrast to make all around it more dreary.” 
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Education and Religion.—The bulk of the people are only taught to 
read the Koran. ‘There are a great number of colleges (medressch) sup- 
ported by public funds, in which students are instructed in Persian and 
Arabic literature, as well as a certain amount of scientific knowledge, and 
many schools for children, while private tutors are very common, being em- 
ployed by all families who have the means. There are military colleges at 
Teheran and Tabriz. 

Of the population, 8 millions belong to the Shia’h faith, 800,000 Sunnis, 
9,000 Parsis, 20,000 Jews, 43,000 Armenians, and 23,000 Nestorians. The 
Persian priesthood (Ulema) is very powerful, and works steadily against all 
progress. 

Production.—Besides wheat, barley, rice, fruits, and gums, Persia pro- 
duces silk, the annual yield being about 606,100 lbs. About two thirds of 
this quantity is exported. The opium industry is on the increase; in 1891 
there were exported 10,000 cases; tobacco to the amount of 5,500 tons; 
cotton, 9,934,400 lbs.; wool, 1,200,000 fleeces, weighing 7,714,000 lbs., is 
exported, about one third to Bombay, and the remainder, mixed with Turk- 
ish wool, chiefly to Marseilles. Persian carpets, of which there are about 
30 different kinds, are all made by hand, and the design varies with each 
carpet. The export of these carpets in 1888 reached the value of £140,000. 

Commerce.—The principal centers of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, 
and Ispahan. ‘The principal ports are Bender Abbas, Lingah, and Bushire, 
on the Persian Gulf, and Euzeli, Meshed i Sar, and Bender i Gez on the 
Caspian. 

There are no official returns of the value of imports and exports. The 
exports principally consist of dried fruits, opium, cotton and wool, silk, car- 
pets, pearls, turquoises, rice, etc. The imports mainly consist of cotton 
fabrics, cloth, glass, woolen goods, carriages, sugar, petroleum, tea, coffee, 
drugs, etc. Competent persons estimate the commerce of Persia for 1893 
at 285,000,000 krans, or £7,500,000. (10 krans =1 gold toman, value, 75 6d.) 

Transportation.—The only carriageable roads in Persia are Teheran- 
Kom and Teheran-Kasvin, each about 91 miles, and on the latter mails and 
travelers are conveyed by post-carts. A small railway from Teheran to 
Shah Abdul-azim (6 miles) was opened in July, 1888. Another from 
Mahmudabad to Barfurush and Amol (20 miles) was commenced, but has 
not been completed. ‘There are 4,150 miles of telegraph line, with 6,700 
miles of wire, mainly between Teheran and Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier, worked by the Indo-European Telegraph Company. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1893-4 is.estimated at £1,368,300; the ex- 
penditure for 1888-9 to about 50,000,000 krans. In May, 1892, the Govern- 
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ment concluded with the Imperial Bank of Persia a contract for the issue of 
a loan of £500,000, the produce of which should serve for the payment of an 
indemnity to the Tobacco Regie Company, of Persia. The loan, guaranteed 
by the customs receipts of Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf, will be 
repayable in 80 half-yearly installments, together with 6 per cent. interest. 
The Imperial Bank of Persia, granted by concession to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, has a capital of £4,000,000. 

Army and Navy.—The Persian army consists of 105,500 officers and 
men. ‘The army has been trained by European officers for the last 30 years 
or more. 

The navy consists of 2 vessels, armed with four 3-inch guns. 

Chief Cities— Teheran, 210,000; ‘Tabriz, 180,000; Ispahan, 60,000; 
Meshed, 60,000; Barfurush, 50,000; Kerman, 50,000; Yezd, 50,000; Ha- 
madau, Shiraz, Kasvin, Kom, Kashan, and Resht, each with 25,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. Of the Nomads, 260,000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 
Kurds and Leks, Baluchis, 20,700, and Gypsies, 234,000. 


Peru. 
(Republica del Peru.) 


ERU. Area, 463,747 square miles. Population, 2,621,844. 
Ruler.—General Remegio Morales Bermudez, President. Elected 1894. 

Government.—The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of 
the Spanish Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of inde- 
pendence July 28, 1821, but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, 
that the country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. The Consti- 
tution is modelled on that of the United States. 

It is estimated that 57 per cent. of the population are aborigines, or 
Indians, and that 23 per cent. belong to mixed races; the remaining 20 per 
cent. are chiefly descendants of Spaniards. The Republic is divided into 
Ig departments. The last census was taken in 1876. ‘There are also 
350,000 uncivilized Indians. 

Natural Features.—The most distinguishing natural feature of Peru, 
and that from which the country derives its peculiar aspect and character, 
is the vast chain of the Andes, which traverses it in a direction from south- 
southeast to north-northwest. ‘The country is thus naturally divided into 
three distinct regions, differing widely from each other in their physical 
characteristics, and familiarly known as Za Costa, or the region between the 
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sea and the Andes, Za Szerra, or the mountain region, and La Montana, or 
the wooded region, to the east of the Andes, forming part of the basin of 
the Amazon. Presenting, as it does, almost every variety of climate, the 
vegetation is extremely varied in its character, from the gigantic growth of 
the tropics to the dwarf plants of Lapland. But by far the most beautiful 
and valuable part of the Peruvian territory is the J/ontana, or wooded 
region, which lies to the east of the Andes. After crossing the Andes, and 
descending a few hundred feet lower in the direction of the east, the travel- 
er beholds a country totally different from that which he has left—a country 
rivaling in fertility, luxuriance and variety of its vegetation even the finest 
parts of Brazil. The rivers of Peru are small, and useless for navigation. 
The lakes, with the exception of Titicaca, are of small size. 

Education and Religion.—Elementary education is compulsory for both 
sexes, and is free in the public schools that are maintained by the munici- 
palities. High schools are maintained by the Government. In the capitals 
of the departments and in some provinces pupils pay a moderate fee. There 
is in Lima a central university called ‘Universidad de San Marcos,” the 
most ancient in America; its charter was granted by the Emperor Carlos V. 
It has faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, political science, theology, and 
applied science. There are 2 minor universities at Cuzco and Arequipa. 

By the Constitution there exists absolute political, but not religious, 
freedom, the Charter prohibiting the public exercise of any other religion 
than the Roman Catholic, which is the religion of the State. But, practi- 
cally, there is a certain amount of tolerance, there being in Callao and Lima 
Anglican churches, as well as Jewish synagogues. At the census of 1876 
(the latest) there were 5,087 Protestants, and 498 Jews. 

Production.—The staple productions are cotton, coffee, cocoa, rice, sugar, 
tobacco, wines and spirits, maize, and the manufacture of cocaine is carried 
on at Callao. ‘There are, besides, India rubber, cinchona, dyes, medicinal 
plants, and the alpaca and vicuna. ‘The guano deposits are to a great ex- 
tent exhausted, and the nitre province of Tarapaca now belongs to Chile. 

The total number of mines held in 1891 was 4,187, of which 427 were 
gold mines, 46 gold and silver, 2,641 silver, 18 silver and copper, 25 silver 
and lead, zine or quicksilver, 28 copper, 20 quicksilver, 613 petroleum, 
278 coal, 60 salt, 14 sulphur, and 17 various. Gold is found in 16 of the 
19 departments, but mining operations are now in general attended with 
but little success. Many gold fields have been abandoned, or are worked 
only by natives. In 1892, 185,000 barrels of crude petroleum were obtained 
from the wells at Negritos. During 1889 to ’g1 there were formed English 
companies, with £8,350,000 capital. 
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Commerce.—The foreign commerce is chiefly with England and Ger- 
many. In 1891 the imports were 14,763,241 soles, and exports 11,616,716 
soles. (The sole= 100 centisimos. Nominal value, 4s.; real value, 1893, 
26%d.) The chief exports are sugar, sheep and alpaca wool, raw cotton, 
copper and silver ore. ‘The chief imports are cotton goods, woolens, iron 
(wrought and unwrought), and machinery. 

Transportation.—There are 882 miles of railway, and 1,080 miles of 
telegraph. The telegraph cable, laid on the west coast of America, has 
stations at Paita, Callao, Lima and Mollendo, and thus Peru is in direct 
communication with the telegraph system of the world. A telephone sys- 
tem is in operation between Callao and Lima. 

Finance.—The estimated revenue for 1893 was 8,826,761 soles; expen- 
diture, 8,027,849 soles. ‘The revenue is mostly from customs. The public 
debt is internal and external. The outstanding foreign debt is made up of 
loans contracted in England in 1870 and 1872, and amounts to £31,569,080. 

Army and Navy.—The army consists of 5,900 men. ‘The navy con- 
sists of one cruiser of 1,700 tons displacement, one steamer, and one training 
frigate. 

Chief Cities—Lima (the capital), 101,488; Callao, 35,502; Arequipa, 
Boe37, and Cuzco, 18,370. 


Portugal. 


(Rezno de Portugal e Algarves.) 


ORTUGAL. Area, 34,038 square miles. Population, 4,708,178. 
Colonies. Area, 743,204 square miles. Population, 5,371,200. 

Ruler.—Carlos I., King. Born 1863. Succeeded 1889. 

The reigning dynasty of Portugal belongs to the House of Braganza, 
which dates from the end of the 14th century. 

Government.—The crown is hereditary in the female as well as male 
line, but with preference of the male in case of equal birthright. The Con- 
stitution recognizes four powers in the State—the legislative, the executive, 
the judicial, and the “moderating” authority, the last of which is vested in 
the Sovereign. ‘There are two legislative Chambers, which are conjunc- 
tively called the ‘Cortes Geraes.””’ The members of the second Chamber 
are chosen in direct election by all citizens 21 years of age who can read 
and write, possessing a clear annual income of roo milreis, and by heads of 
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families. Continental Portugal is divided into 94 electoral districts, which, 
with (the colonies) Madeira and the Azores, return 149 deputies, or 1 dep- 
uty to every 30,540 people. The executive authority rests, under the Sov- 
ereign, in a responsible Cabinet of 7 Ministers. 

Natural Features.—Portugal is not separated from Spain by any nat- 
ural boundaries, and, hence, in all its physical relations it is to be consid- 
ered as a westerly continuation of that country. The principal chains of 
mountains are prolongations of those which traverse Spain. Portugal is a 
land of mountains intersected by valleys, many of which contain scenery of 
great beauty. There are, however, two plains of some extent, one to the 
south of the Tagus, of which that of Santarem forms a continuation, and 
one at the mouth of the Vouga. The elevated plains and mountains are 
sterile and destitute of wood, but the valleys and other low situations have 
a mild and agreeable climate, and are, for the most part, fruitful. 

Education and Religion.—-Education is compulsory by law, but is far 
from being enforced, and only a very small fraction of the children of the 
middle and lower classes really attend school. Education is entirely free 
from the supervision and control of the Church. According to official re- 
turns of the total population, at the close of 1878, the number of illiterate 
inhabitants was stated to be 3,751,714, or 82 per cent. In 1890 there were 
3,864 public primary schools, with 181,738 pupils. There were, also, 175 
primary schools for adults, with 6,774 pupils. In addition to these, there 
are about 1,600 primary private schools, with over 60,000 pupils. For sec- 
ondary instruction, there are 108 lycees, with 52,241 pupils, and 231 com- 
munal colleges, with 32,873 students. At Lisbon there is a school of liter- 
ature, and one of fine art. ‘There is also a military college, and numerous 
technical schools of a high order. The University of Coimbra (founded in 
1290) has faculties of theology, law, medicine, mathematics and philosophy. 
The expenditure of the Ministry of Public Instruction, according to the 
budget of 1890-1, is 1,102,283 milreis, exclusive of 643,223 milreis to be ex- 
pended through other ministries. 

The Roman Catholic faith is the State religion, but all other forms of 
worship are tolerated. The number of Protestants in Portugal, mostly for- 
eigners, does not exceed 500. 

Production.—Of the whole area of Portugal, 22 per cent. is under vine- 
yards, 7.2 per cent. under fruit trees, 12.5 per cent. under cereals, 2.7 per 
cent. under pulse, 26.7 per cent. pasture and fallow, 2.9 per cent. under for- 
est, and 30.8 per cent. waste. 

The chief cereal and animal products of the country are: in the north, 
maize and oxen; in the mountainous region, rye and sheep and goats; in 
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the central region, wheat and maize; and in the south, wheat, and swine 
which fatten in the vast acorn woods. 

Throughout the country wine is produced in large and increasing quan- 
tities. After wine, cork is perhaps the most important product. Olive oil, 
figs and tomatoes are largely produced, as are oranges, onions and potatoes. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but coal is scarce, and 
for want of fuel and cheap transport valuable mines remain unworked. 
Iron, copper, zinc, antimony, manganese, lead, gold, common salt, gypsum, 
lime and marble mines are worked, and their products exported. 

There are three cotton factories at work, for exportation to Angola. 
The population engaged in manufacturing industries of various kinds in 
1881 was 90,000. Portugal has 4,000 vessels engaged in fishing, and the 
exports of sardines and herrings are considerable. 

Commerce.—The exports for 1891 amounted to 31,872,000 milreis; im- 
ports, 50,024,000 milreis. The chief exports were wine, cork, fish, copper, ani- 
mals and onions. The chief imports were cereals, cotton goods, woolen goods, 
machinery, iron, coal, sugar, railway material, chemicals, animals and timber. 

Transportation.—In 1891 there was 1,334 miles of railway, 3,985 miles 
of telegraph, with 8,839 miles of wire. The commercial navy in 1893 con- 
sisted of 186 vessels, of which 44 were steamers, of 104,394 tons. ‘There en- 
tered the ports of Portugal, the Azores and Madeira, in 1891, 6,262 vessels, 
of 5,544,000 tons, of which 3,708 were steamers, of 5,181,000 tons. 

Finance.—The total revenue for 1893 was 46,724,159 milreis; expendi- 
ture, 48,018,961 milreis. The Portugese national debt amounts to (June, 
1893) 526,710,760 milreis. Measures have been taken by the Government 
with a view to retrenchment. 

Army and Navy.—The army of the Kingdom is formed partly by con- 
scription and partly by voluntary enlistment. All men over 21 years of age 
are obliged to serve. The contingent for 1892-3 numbered 14,264 men. 
The effective is fixed annually by the Cortes. The strength, including the 
~ Municipal Guards and the Fiscal Guards, was, in 1892, 34,970 officers and 
men. ‘The war effective is 150,000 men, 12,690 horses and 264 guns. There 
are maintained in the Colonies 8,800 officers and men, besides native troops. 

The navy comprises 1 armed cruiser, 4 second-class protected cruisers 
(building), 26 third-class cruisers, 5 first-class and 1 third-class torpedo ves- 
sels, and a submarine boat; total, 4o vessels. In addition, there are several 
training ships, transports, etc. 

Chief Cities.—Lisbon, 246,343 ; Oporto, 105,838; Braga, 19,755; Loule, 
14,448; Coimbra, 13,369; Evora, 13,046; Funchal (Island of Madeira), 
19,752; Ponta Delgada (Azores), 17,635. 
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Colonies of Portugal. 


OLONIES OF PORTUGAL. ‘The Colonies of Portugal, situated in Africa 

and Asia, are Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, Prince’s and St. Thomas’ 

Islands, and East Africa. ‘Total area, Africa, 735,304 square miles. Popu- 
lation, 4,431,970. 

The possessions in Asia are: Goa in India, Damao, Diu, etc., Indian 
Archipelago (Timor, etc.); China, Macao; total, Asia, 7,900 square miles. 
Population, 939,320. ‘Total, Colonies, 743,204 square miles of area; popu- 
lation, 5,371,200. The revenue of 1891-2 for the Colonies of Angola, Cape 
Verde, Guinea, St. Thomas, East Africa, India (Goa), Macao and Timor 
amounted to 3,784,809 milreis ; expenditure, 4,695,185 milreis. Imports for 
1892, 5,016,899 milreis; exports, 3,515,990 milreis. 

In Angola there was, in 1892, 150 miles of railway, and 250 in construc- 
tion. A telegraph cable between the Cape of Good Hope and Loanda has 
been laid, completing the telegraphic circuit of Africa. There are 260 miles 
of telegraph in Angola. 

The imports in 1892 to the Azores, Madeira, West and East African 
Dependencies, Maao, amounted to £289,811, and the exports mainly to 
Portugal, £671,565. 

The area of Mozambique and Dependencies is within the limits between 
Great Britain and Portugal of June, 1891. In 1892 the imports into Mo- 
zambique were valued at 642,576 milreis; and exports, 397,758 milreis. 
The chief articles imported into the Colony were cotton goods, spirits, 
beer and wine. The exports were oil, nuts and seeds, caoutchouc and 
ivory. In 1892 the colony had 57 miles of railway (Dalagoa Bay) open. 
This line is being continued to Pretoria. There are 230 miles of telegraph 
in Hast Africa, and 55 under construction. Mozambique, the chief port, 
received, in 1891, 157 vessels, of 193,415 tons. At the port of Lourenco 
Marques, in 1892, there entered and cleared 219 vessels, of 283,701 tons. 


Roumania. 


OUMANIA. Area, 48,307 square miles. Population, 5,800,000. 
Ruler.—Carol I., King. Born 1839. Proclaimed 1881. 
Government.—Roumania’s independence from Turkey was confirmed 
by the Congress of Berlin, 1878. There are two Houses of Legislation, 
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the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Members of either house must be 
Roumanian citizens. Both Houses are elected by citizens of full age, and 
paying certain taxes are divided into three electoral colleges. The King 
has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. The executive is vested in a council of 8 Ministers, and a 
President, who is Prime Minister. 

Education and Religion.—Education is free and compulsory ‘“‘ wherever 
there are schools,” but is still in a very backward condition. In 1891 there 
were 3,506 primary schools, with 220,683 pupils, or 3.97 per cent. of the total 
population. There are 8 normal schools, 770 pupils, 52 high schools, with 
10,227 pupils, 2 universities (Bucharest and Jassy), with faculties in law, 
philosophy, science and medicine, and having 110 professors and teachers, 
and goo students. 

Of the total population of Roumania proper 4,529,000 belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Church, 114,200 are Catholics, 13,800 Protestants, 8,000 
Armenians, 6,000 Lipovani (Russian heretics), 300,000 Jews, and 2,000 
Mahometans. 

Production.—Seventy per cent. of the population are employed in agri- 
culture. There are 654,000 heads of families who are freehold proprietors. 
Of the total area, 68 per cent. is productive, and 29 per cent. under culture, 
2I per cent. under grass, and 16.9 per cent. under forest. Wheat and 
maize are the chief cereals. Oil seeds and vines are largely grown. In 
1890 Roumania had 594,962 horses, 2,528,380 cattle, 5,212,380 sheep and 
goats, and 926,124 swine. The clip of wool in 1891 was 7,315,960 kilo- 
grammes, or 7,315 tons. Other leading industries are the manufacture or 
preparation of paper, cement, sugar, woolen goods, hides and timber. A 
scheme for utilizing the enormous forests is under the consideration of the 
government. 

Commerce.—The exports for 1892 amounted to 285,384,000 lei; the 
imports, 347,747,000 lei. "The leading exports in value were cereals, fruit 
and vegetables and animals. ‘The leading imports, textiles, metal and 
metal goods, fuel, glass and pottery, oil, wax, etc., hides, leather, etc., and 
fruits and vegetables. : 

Transportation.— In 1893 there were 1,598 miles of railway, besides 
340 miles under construction, and 680 conceded. There were 3,524 miles of 
telegraph, with 8,000 miles of wire. ‘The total number of vessels entered in 
1892 was 25,654, of 5,727,517 tons. The merchant navy consisted of 265 
vessels, of 50,700 tons. ‘The navigation of the Danube is carried on under 
agreements of the great Powers. From its mouths to the Iron Gates it is 
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regarded as an international highway, the interest of the several States 
being specially provided for. 

Finance.—The chief sources of revenue consist in direct and indirect 
taxes, and the profits derived from the extensive State domains and valu- 
able salt mines, and from salt and tobacco monopolies. ‘The revenue for 
1891-92 was 180,147,096 lei; expenditure, 168,404,894. ‘The public debt 
on April 1, 1893, amounted to 1,032,519,125 lei (the lei equivalent to the 
franc). 

Army and Navy.—The entire military strength of Roumania consists 
of the Active Army, divided into Permanent and Territorial, each with its 
reserve, and the Militia, and the levee en masse. Every Roumanian from 
his 21st to his 46th year is liable to military service. ‘The Permanent army 
in time of peace numbers 2,936 officers, 48,500 men, 13,200 horses, and 600 
guns; the Territorial army, 81,843 men, and 4,400 horses. The Militia 
has 33 regiments of infantry. The strength of the devee en masse is not 
definitely fixed. 

The navy consists of £ shot-protected crtliser, I training ship, 4 other 
small vessels, 2 torpedo boats, 3 gunboats, and 3 gunboats building. There 
are 46 officers, 1,480 sailors, and a naval reserve of 200 men. 

Chief Cities —Bucharest (the capital), 194,633; Jassy, 72,892; Galatz, 
59,143; Braila, 46,715; Botosani, 31,024; Ploesti, 34,474; Craiova, 30,081 ; 
Berlad, 20,000; and Focsani, 17,039. 
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Russia. 


(Empire of All the Russias.) 


USSIA. Area, 8,660,282 square miles. Population, 126,000,000. 
Ruler.—Nicholas II., Emperor of All the Russias. Born 1868, 
Succeeded 1894. 

The reigning family of Russia descend in the female line from Michael 
Romanof, elected Tsar in 1613, and in the male line from Duke Karl Fried- 
rich of Holstein-Gottorp, born in 1701, scion of a younger branch of the 
princely family of Oldenburg. The Emperor is the son of Alexander III., 
who died November 2, 1894. His mother is the daughter of the King of 
Denmark. ‘T'sar Peter I. was the first ruler styled, in 1721, Emperor. 

Government.—The government of Russia is an absolute hereditary 
monarchy. The whole legislative, executive and judicial power is united 
in the Emperor, whose will alone is law. There are, however, certain rules 
of government which the sovereigns of the present reigning house have 
acknowledged as binding. ‘The chief of these is the law of succession to 
the throne, which is that of regular descent by the right of primogeniture, 
with preference of male over female heirs. 

The administration of the Empire is entrusted to four great boards, or 
councils, possessing separate functions. 

For local purposes the Empire is divided into general governments, or 
vice-royalties, governments and districts. ‘There are at present in European 
Russia (including Poland and Finland) 68 governments, with 635 districts 
(uyezd), 2 otdyels, and 1 okrug, also considered as separate governments. 
Some of them are united into general governments, which are now those of 
Finland, Poland, Wilna, Kieff and Moscow. The Asiatic part of the Em- 
pire comprises four general governments—Caucasus, Turkestan, Stepnoye 
(of the steppes), and of the Amur, with 16 governments, 13 territories, and 
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3 districts. At the head of each general government is a Governor General, 
the representative of the Emperor, who, as such, has supreme control of all 
affairs, civil or military. In Siberia the Governors General are each assisted 
by a council, which has a deliberative voice. A few districts in the Cauca- 
sus, Turkestan and Transcaspian region are considered as independent gov- 
ernments. So, also, the townships of St. Petersburg, Odessa, Kertch, Se- 
bastopol and Taranrog, Cronstadt, Vladivostok and Nikolaevsk are under 
separate military governors. In European Russia the government of the 
parish is, so far as the lands of the peasantry are concerned, and part of the 
local administration, entrusted to the people. For this purpose the whole 
of the country is divided into 107,493 communes, which elect an elder (sta- 
rosta) or executive of a commune, as, also, a tax collector, or superintendent 
of public stores. All these officers are elected at Communal Assemblies 
(Mir—which means both ‘the village” and “the world”) by the peasants, 
and from among themselves. The communal assemblies are constituted by all 
the households in the village, who discuss and decide all communal affairs. 

The Grand Duchy of Finland, ceded to the Emperor of Russia by 
treaty (1809), has preserved, by special grant of Alexander I., in 1810, some 
remains of its ancient Constitution. Poland, in 1868, was by ukase of the 
Emperor absolutely incorporated into Russia. The Baltic Provinces have 
some institutions for self-government of their own. 

Natural Features.—Russia, the largest of all empires, ancient or mod- 
ern, in the world, contains within its own boundaries in Europe and Asia 
every known characteristic of formation and geography. Russian territory 
covers one sixth of the habitable globe, and one twenty-third of its whole 
superficies. European Russia, together with Poland, belongs to that im- 
mense plain which begins in Holland and extends over the north of Ger- 
many and the whole east of Europe. From the Carpathian to the Ooral 
range, a distance of 500 leagues, all is one undulating level, without a 
mountain to break the monotonous lowness of the horizon or oppose a bar- 
rier to the winds. A great proportion of it consists of those immense tracts 
called “steppes,” which, like the pampas of South America, present to the 
eye only a dead flat for many hundreds of miles. The noble river, the 
Volga, is the chief commercial road of the whole interior of the Russian 
Empire. The lakes of Russia are all seas, while the rivers are innumerable. 
The forests are inexhaustible. ‘The mountain ranges are endless. 

From the vast extent of the Empire and the great range of its tempera- 
ture it is not surprising that the productions of every clime are found or 
may be successfully cultivated in some parts of its wide-spread surface. 
Russia is, as yet, chiefly an agricultural country. It is so extensive and in 
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many parts yields such abundant crops of grain that enough is produced, not 
only for home consumption, but for exportation in considerable quantities. 

Education and Religion.—Most of the schools of the Empire are under 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, and the Empire is divided into 14 edu- 
cational districts. However, many special schools are under separate Min- 
istries. ‘The total contribution for education from the various Ministries 
was 43,884,534 rubles in the budget for 1893. Finland has a university of 
its own. Nearly 4,000 students are either supported by bursaries or dis- 
pensed from paying fees. The statistical data relative to education in 
Russia are extremely incomplete. The total number of pupils in the 
schools of the Empire, exclusive of Finland, was estimated in 1888 to be 
2,472,627. It thus appears that only 2 per cent. of the aggregate popula- 
tion are at school, and in 1888 only 20 per cent. of the recruits could read 
and write. Of late, schools conducted by the clergy, the masters of which 
receive the rights of teaching by J/etters d’ obedience of the bishop, attained 
the number of 19,058 in 1890, and had about 600,000 pupils. 

The established religion of the Empire is the Greeco-Russian, officially 
called the Orthodox Catholic Faith. It has an independent synod, but 
maintains the relations of a sister Church with the four patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch and Alexandria. ‘The Emperor is head 
of the Church; he appoints to every office in the Church, but he has never 
claimed the right of deciding theological and dogmatic questions. 

Including the entire Empire, the army and navy, the following are the 
estimates of the different creeds (1890): Orthodox Greek Catholics, 71,697,- 
358; Roman Catholics, 14,526,445; Protestants, 3,395,013; Jews, 4,171,3343 
Mohammedans, 2,600,000; Sunnite Mussulmans, 1,544,137; Armenian 
Gregorian, 1,040,676; Shiite, 805,746; Raskolniks, 57,105; Yezides, 11,- 
449; and Pagans, 26,000. 

Production.—According to official data of 1892 the whole territory of 
the 50 Governments of European Russia proper, exclusive of the islands 
of Arkhangelsk and the pasture grounds of the Kalmucks and Kirghizes 
(40,925,060 acres), was distributed among different owners as follows, viz. : 
The State, 410,801,867 acres, besides 139,397,498 acres unfit for culture; 
the Imperial Family, 19,890,835 acres; the peasants, 373,310,496 acres, and 
35)545)735 acres unfit for culture; private owners, 294,504,582 acres, and 
35,115,557 acres unfit for culture; total, 1,098,507.780 acres, and 210,058,770 
acres unfit for culture. 

In Poland 55 per cent. of the area is arable land. One half of the total 
area is private property, two-fifths belong to peasants, and one tenth to the 
State. In Central Russia 66 per cent. of the arable land is under crops; 
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in South Russia, 78 per cent.; in North and in Southeast Russia, Io per 
cent.; and in Astrakhan, only 8 per cent. According to data, the crops of 
1893, for the autumn sowings, exceeded by 20 per cent. the average crops 
for 1888-92. North Caucasus becomes more and more a granary for Rus- 
sia, and the crops in three provinces alone in 1892 of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and various cereals amounted to a total of 15,296,600 quarters; 
potatoes, 714,600 quarters. The amount of hay in 1892 attained 30,000,000 
tons in European Russia, and 335,000 tons in Poland. In 1891 there were 
124,121 acres under tobacco in Russia; Siberia and Caucasia yielding only 
1,061,300 cwt., as against 1,287,500 in 1890. 

In 1892 there were over 270,000 acres under cotton, and the crop at- 
tained 650,000 cwt. Attempts at raising cotton have also been made in 
Trans-Caucasia, the crop of 1891 attaining 2,900 cwt., and in Elizabethpol 
200,000 cwt. In 1888 Russia in Europe (without Poland) had 19,633,340 
horses, 24,609,260 horned cattle, 44,465,450 sheep, and 9,243,000 swine. 
Poland had same year 1,204,340 horses, 3,013,400 horned cattle, 3,754,665 
sheep, and 1,499,100 swine. 

The leading crops in European Russia and Poland are wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, potatoes, hay, and vines. Under vineyards there were 16,000,000 
acres, but only 361,000 acres were under proper culture. The yield was, in 
1891, 4,550,000 gallons, of which 150,000 gallons were produced in Crimea. 

Of the total area of European Russia nearly one third is under forest. 
On January 1, 1893, the area of forests under Crown management was 612,- 
0g1,400 acres, out of which 42,289,200 acres were under regular treatment. 

The soil of Russia is rich in ores of all kinds, and the mining industry 
is steadily increasing. Gold is obtained chiefly in Siberia and the Ural 
mountains. One fifth of the amount obtained is from pulverized rocks. 
Silver from the districts of Altai, Nerchintsk, Semipalatinsk, Caucasus. 
Copper, from the Urals and Caucasus. Cobalt is found in the Elizabethpol 
government of Caucasia, also manganese ore. Mercury, in South Russia. 
Zinc, entirely in Poland. Salt, from South Russia, Astrakhan, Peram, 
Turkestan, and Siberia. In 1892, 17,000 men were employed in the salt 
works. The province of Ekaterinoslav grows to be an important center of 
iron mining. In 1890 it yielded 204,250 tons of pig iron, 26,070 tons of 
iron, and 70,380 tons of steel. 

The coal mines on the Don are yearly extending. In 1892 the yield 
of coal was 6,893,900 tons. ‘The Caspian naphtha industry is also extend- 
ing very rapidly, the yield in 1890 being 4,900,000 tons of raw naphtha. 
Engaged in mining and minerals in 1888 were 420,000 men, and the 
number of steam engines was 1,185. 
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Manufactures.—The number of all kinds of manufactories and indus- 
trial establishments in European Russia (without Poland and Finland) was 
62,801 in 1885, employing 994,787 work people, and producing a value of 
1,121,040,270 rubles. The 20,381 manufactories of Poland employed 1309,- 
650 workmen, and produced a value of 185,822,200 rubles. ‘Trans-Caucasia 
had, in 1891, 9,333 manufactories, mostly small, with 40,284 workmen, pro- 
ducing a value of 40,003,900 rubles, chiefly in silk, while the 6,496 manu- 
factories of Finland yielded, in 1890, £6,681,700. 

In 1889 the textile industries of Russia and Poland had 3,799,406 
spindles, and 191,290 looms, the yearly production of which attained 
452,200,700. ‘The cotton industry is valued at 260,000,000 rubles. 

The manufacture of machinery and metallic goods is steadily develop- 
ing, and the working of metals of all kinds in 1888 amounted to 94,772,000 
rubles. In 1893 there were produced, by 1894 distilleries, 29,450,000 gallons 
of pure alcohol. There were 1,233 beer breweries, which produced 87,282,- 
100 gallons. There are 224 sugarworks. There are 5,000 flour mills. 
Only 34, part of all corn exported from Russia during the last four years 
was exported in the shape of flour. The steam flour mills produced 1,076,- 
ooo tons of flour, and the water mills 1,209,000 tons. Most of the latter 
have steam in reserve. There were, in 1890, 340 tobacco manufactories, 
which worked 1,307,200 cwt. of tobacco, and made no less than 1,333,200 
ewt. of tobacco, cigars, etc. (2,377,955,000 cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco). 
3,436 cwt. of Russian tobacco was exported; so, also, 32,219,700 cigarettes, 
and 221,500 cigars. 

Commerce.—The imports for 1892 in Russia’s trade with Europe, Asia, 
and Finland (bullion not included, nor the external trade of Finland) 
amounted to 403,879,940 paper rubles. Exports, 489,409,718 paper rubles. 
The chief trade of the Empire is carried on through its European frontier, 
but the European frontier does not include the Caucasus, so that the rap- 
idly increasing exports of grain, and especially of naphtha, from the ports of 
the Caucasus appear in the exports from the Asiatic frontier, although both 
are exported to Europe. On the other side, the arrivals of tea, etc., from 
China to Odessa, or St. Petersburg, appear in the imports to the European 
frontier. The exports during the first nine months of 1893 attained 395,- 
910,000 rubles; the imports during the same months, 314,391,000 rubles. 
For the last six years grain has formed, on the average, 55 per cent. in 
value of the aggregate exports to Europe. The export of naphtha for 1892 
amounted to 17,972,880 cwt.; the number of eggs to 739,229,560, value, 
12,217,614 rubles; preserved eggs in tins to 12,556 cwt., value, 164,770 
rubles. The relative importance of the chief exports for 1892, from Euro- 
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pean Russia and Northern Caucasia, was: articles of food, 199,248,359 
rubles; raw and half manufactured goods, 232,599,000 rubles. The chief 
exports of the latter were timber and wooden goods, raw metals (platinum, 
mercury, etc.), linseed and grass seeds, flax, hemp, tallow, bristles, hair, 
feather, wool, furs, and naphtha oils. The chief countries Russia 1m- 
ports from (arranged by value of goods) are Germany, United Kingdom, 
United States, China, France, Austria-Hungary, Persia, Turkey, Italy, 
Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Roumania, and 
Greece. he chief countries Russia exports to (arranged by value of goods) 
are Germany, United Kingdom, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Turkey, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Greece, Persia, Roumania, 
Denmark, China, and the United States. 

The chief Russian fair is that of Nijni Novgorod. In 1891 the goods 
shipped to the fair were valued at 168,211,000 rubles. The chief items in 
Russian goods were Russian cottons, woolen goods, linen and hemp goods, 
silk and silk goods, furs, leather and leather goods, metals, glass and earth- 
enware. 

Transportation.—The latest official returns show that at the beginning 
of 1892 Russia had 20,741 miles of railway, and building 3,484 miles. Many 
of the lines being built were half finished. The rolling stock on January 
I, 1892, was 6,996 locomotives, 7,788 passenger carriages, and 147,124 goods 
carriages. ‘The capital expended on Russian railway reached, on January 
I, 1893, the total of £316,887,500. The length of State telegraph lines, in 
1891, amounted to 88,280 miles, with 172,360 miles of wire. In 1891 Rus- 
sia had 33,463 miles of navigable rivers, and 453 miles of canals. 

In 1891, 81,733 small vessels and 138,688 rafts were unloaded at the river 
ports, the value of merchandise thus transported exceeding 199,600,000 ru- 
bles, and its total weight 161,815,000 tons. The steam navigation in Rus- 
sian rivers has rapidly developed of late. Their number in 1891 was 1,943 
steamers, of 125,000 tons. In addition, the naphtha flotilla of the Caspian 
Sea numbers 57 steamers and 263 sailing vessels, which have transported 
above 30,000,000 cwt. of naphtha. 

In 1893 the registered mercantile marine of Russia consisted of 1,190 
vessels, of 492,202 tons. 

Finance.—The budget estimates for the year 1894 are balanced at the 
grand total of 1,083,601,256 rubles. According to the report of the Minis- 
try of Finance, the total debt of the Empire amounted, December 21, 1893, 
to 5,684,194,313 rubles. 

The Bank of Russia acts in a double capacity—of State bank and com- 
mercial bank. Its accounts, inclusive of those of its 95 branches, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1893, were: commercial operations, 930,018,488 rubles; deposits in 
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trust, 1,486,195,457 rubles. The savings banks in towns had on deposit 
(174,053 deposits) 256,712,274 rubles. "The postal savings banks had on 
deposit (107,818 deposits) 10,625,656 rubles. ‘he Land Bank, for the pur- 
chase of land by the peasants, made in 1893, 9,896 loans to associations and 
separate individuals, who bought 4,704,107 acres, valued at 82,729,146 ru- 
bles, of which 65,171629 rubles were lent by the bank, and 17,557,517 rubles 
paid by the buyers. 

Army and Navy.—The Russian army is divided into (1) field troops, (2) 
fortress troops, (3) local troops, (4) reserve, (5) second reserve, or zepas, (6) 
the auxiliary corps. Since 1874 military service has been rendered obliga- 
tory for all men from their 21st year. The total peace footing for 1892 
stands: officers, 33,529; men, 835,143; horses, 155,478; the local and aux- 
iliary troops, 105,000 men and officers. "The war footing for 1892 (latest 
official report), 2,532,496 officers and men, 577,796 horses, and 5,264 guns. 
Altogether, it is considered as probable that, in case of war, European 
Russia could put in the field 2,455,000 men. The army of East and 
West Siberia, Turkestan, and Finland, peace footing, 156,027 officers and 
men. 

The Russian navy is subject to special conditions, such as do not affect 
the navies of other powers. Owing to the geographical situation of the Em- 
pire and the widely separated seas which wash its coasts, Russia is obliged to 
maintain 4 distinct fleets, each with its own organization. Of these the most 
important is the Baltic fleet. The strength of the entire Russian fleet in 1893 
consisted of (exclusive of training ships, transports and non-effective vessels) 
17 first-class battle ships, 25 port defense vessels, 13 first-class, 3 second- 
class and 43 third-class cruisers, and 59 first, second and third-class torpedo 
vessels. Russia has, also, more than 100 small vidette torpedo craft in the 
Baltic and Black Seas. 

Chief Cities. — St. Petersburg, 1,035,439; Moscow, 822,397; Warsaw, 
490,417; Odessa, 332,690; Kharkoff, 194,385; Kieff, 183,640; Riga, 180,- 
B75)80dz, 130,001; Kazan, 134,359}, catatoll, 123,410; Kishineff, 117,108 ; 
Vilna, 109,526; Astrakhan, 104,856; ‘Tiflis, 145,731; Tashkend, 121,410; 
Baku, 103,000. ‘There are, besides, 25 cities with from 50 to 100,000, 48 
cities with from 30 to 50,000, 20 cities from 20 to 30,000, and 39 cities with 
populations of from 10 to 20,000 inhabitants. 

FINLAND. Area, 144,255 square miles. Population, 2,380,140. 

The Grand Duchy of Finland, ceded to the Emperor of Russia by 
treaty (Frederickshamn, 1809), has preserved, by special grant of Alexander 
I., some remains of its ancient Constitution. This charter provides for a 
national assembly. ‘The Senate, which sits at Helsingfors, under the pre- 
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cedency of the Governor General, is nominated by the Crown. Finland has 
its own money and system of custom houses. 

Education and Religion.—In 1892 Finland had 1 university, 1 polytech- 
nic, 21 lyceums, 9 progymnasiums, 60 girl schools, 825 higher primary 
schools, 4 normal schools, 7 navigation schools, 6 commercial schools, 39 
Sunday professional schools, 2 agricultural institutes, 12 agricultural and 17 
dairy schools, with a total number of 66,218 pupils. Out of 470,382 children 
of school age, only 21,523 received no education. 

Of the total population at the end of 1890 there were Lutherans, 2,234,- 
547; Greek Orthodox and Raskolniks, 45,132; Roman Catholics, 461. 

Production.— In 1890 the land was divided among 114,582 owners, of 
whom 111,557 were peasants. ‘There are besides 69,936 small farmers. 
The chief crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, sarrazin, peas, potatoes, flax 
and hemp. ‘The Crown forests cover 14,187,864 hectares. In 1889 the saw 
mills, steam and water, produced 3,003,354 cubic metres of timber. The 
produce of iron in 1890 was about 100,000 metric tons. In 1890 Finland 
had 6,496 large and small manufacturers, employing 59,176 workers, and 
yielding product of the value of £6,681,7 10. 

Commerce (1891). Imports, 146,527,000, marks; exports, 104,198,000 
marks. ‘The chief items of export were timber, butter and meat, paper, 
paper mass and cardboard, iron and iron goods, corn, flour, cottons, leather, 
hides, tar and pitch. 

Transportation. — Railways in 1891, 1,930 kilometres. For internal 
communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes connected with 
each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals. The number of ves- 
sels passing through the canals every year is from 15 to 19,000. 

Finance. — The finances are arranged by the Imperial Government. 
The standard is gold, and the MZarkka, though not coined in gold, is the 
unit. (Ihe Markka of 100 pennz is of the value of a franc, 9%d.) 

Army and Navy.—The army and navy is consolidated with that of the 
Empire. The Finnish commercial navy numbered, January 1, 1892, 1,711 
sailing vessels, of 225,639 tons, and 386 steamers, of 25,743 tons. 

Chief Cities.—Helsingfors, 61,583 ; Abo, 28,946; Tammerfors, 19,041 ; 
Wiborg, 17,984; Uleaborg, 12,483 ; Bjornéborg, 10,458 ; Wasa, 9,409; and 
Kuopio, 9,050. 
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Russian Dependencies in Asia. 


leet nee A Russian vassal State in Central Asia. Area, 92,000 square 
miles. Population, 2,500,000. 

The modern State of Bokhara was founded by the Usbegs in the 15th 
century, after the power of the Golden Horde had been crushed by Tamur- 
lane. The dynasty of Manguts, to which the present ruler belongs, dates 
from the end of the last century. 

Mir Muzafar-ed-din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war against the Rus- 
sians, who thereupon invaded his dominions and forced him to sign a treaty 
ceding the territory now forming the Russian district of Syr Daria, to con- 
sent to the demand for a war indemnity, and to permit Russian trade. In 
1873 a further treaty was signed, in virtue of which no foreigner was to be 
permitted to Bokhara without a Russian passport, and the State became 
practically a Russian dependency. 

The religion of the entire population is Mohammedan. The Ameer 
has 20,000 troops, of which 4,000 are in the capital. 

Production. — Bokhara produces corn, fruit, silk, tobacco and hemp, 
and breeds goats, sheep, horses and camels. ‘The yearly produce of cotton 
is said to be about 32,000 tons; of silk, 967 tons. Gold, salt, alum and 
sulphur are the chief minerals found in the country. Imports from Russia, 
10,600,000 rubles; Persia, 5,475,000 rubles; Afghanistan and India, 600,- 
ooo rubles; total imports, 16,675,000 rubles. Exports to Russia, 12,500,000 
rubles; to Persia, 2,120,000 rubles; and to Afghanistan and India, 420,000 
rubles; total exports, 15,040,000 rubles. 

The yearly imports of green tea, mostly from India, amount to 1,125 
tons. The imports from India also include indigo, Dacca muslins, drugs, 
shawls and kincobs. Bokhara exports raw silk to India, estimated in amount 
to 34 tons. The Ameer has forbidden the import of spirituous liquors, 
except for the use of the Russian Embassy. The Russian Trans-Caspian 
Railway now runs through Bokhara from Charjui on the Oxus, to a station 
within a few miles of the capital, and thence to Samarkand, the distance 
from Charjui to the Russian frontier station of Katti Kurghan being 186 
miles. There is a telegraph line from Samarkand to Bokhara, the capital. 

Chief Cities. — Bokhara, 100,000; Karshi, 25,000; Khazar, 10,000 ; 
Shahr-i-Sabz, 10,000; Hissar, 10,000; and Charjui, Karakul and Kermine. 

KHIVA.—A Russian vassal State in Central Asia. Area, 22,320 square 
miles. Population, 700,000, including 400,000 nomad ‘Turcomans. 
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Russian relations with the Khanate of Khiva—an Usbeg State, found- 
ed, like that of Bokhara, on the ruins of Tfamurlanes, Central Asian Em- 
pire—date from the beginning of the 18th century, when, according to 
Russian history, the Khiva Khans first acknowledged the Czar’s suprem- 
acy. In 1872, on the pretext that the Khivans had aided the rebellious 
Kirghiz, an expedition advanced to the capital, bombarded the fortifications, 
and compelled the Khan to sign a treaty, which puts the Khanate under 
Russian control. A war indemnity of £270,000 was also exacted. This 
obligation is still being liquidated by yearly installments. The annual pro- 
duction of silk is said to be about 48 tons; of cotton, about 8,064 tons. The 
exports of cotton for 1888 were 57,000 bales. 

Chief Cities. — Khiva, 5,000; New Urgenj, 3,000; Hazar Asp, and 
Kungrad. 


Salvador. 
(Republica del Salvador.) 


ALVADOR. Area, 7,225 square miles. Population, 651,130. 
Ruler.—General Carlos Ezeta. Elected 1891. 

Government.—The administrative affairs of the Republic are carried on 
under the President by a ministry of four members. ‘The legislative power 
is in a Congress of 70 Deputies, 42 of whom are large proprietors. The 
election of Deputies is for one year, and by universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent is elected for four years. 

Natural Features.—The whole of San Salvador is remarkable for its 
volcanic character and for the number of its burning mountains, both active 
and extinct, which it contains. A line of eleven great volcanoes extends 
along the crest of the table land between the shore and the Lempa. Prob- 
ably no region in the world of equal extent contains so many volcanoes or 
traces of volcanic action as this little State, where, for days, the traveler’s 
road lies over beds of lava and similar substances. A consequence of this 
is the great fertility of the soil and the luxuriant vegetation that covers the 
mountains up to their very summits. The entire soil of San Salvador is 
either volcanic or alluvial. The country is essentially an agricultural one 
and well cultivated, the low land yielding tropical produce, and the upper 
regions the crops of northern climes. 

Education and Religion.—Education is free and obligatory. In 1893 
there were 585 primary schools, with 29,427 pupils, 18 higher schools, with 
1,200 pupils, and a national university. In the capital is a national library 
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and museum. Aboriginal and mixed races constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation, among whom live about 20,000 whites, or descendants of Europeans. 
There are no returns of the religions of the people. 

Production.—The population is largely engaged in agriculture. The 
chief produce exported in 1892 was: coffee, 180,458 packages ; indigo, 9,587 
packages; sugar, 12,279 packages; tobacco, manufactured, 1,170 packages; 
unmanufactured, 2,491 packages. ‘The mineral wealth includes gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and mercury. The mines and quarries in operation number 
180. Imports in 1892, $2,320,941; exports, $6,838,259. The principal 
exports in 1892 were coffee, $4,526,760, and indigo, $1,150,170. There are 
53 miles of railway, and over 2,000 miles of good roads. There are 2,421 
miles of telegraph wire, connecting 131 telegraph stations, besides 897 miles 
of telephone wire. Revenue (1892), $6,895,703; expenditure, $6,784,529. 
Debt (external), £300,000. 

Army and Navy.—Army, 4,000 men, and militia, 15,000. There is one 
custom-house crutuser. 

Chief Cities.—San Salvador, founded in 1528, with, in 1892, 20,000 in- 
habitants. In 1854 the city was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
new capital is Neuva San Salvador. 


Samoa. 


AMOA. Area, 1,701 square miles. Population, about 36,000. 
S Ruler.—Malietoa Lanpepa, King. Restored 1889. 

Government.—Samoa consists of a group of 14 volcanic islands in the 
South Pacific, the chief of which are Upolu, Savaii and Tutuila. Ata Sa- 
moan conference at Berlin in 1889, at which Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States were represented, an Act was signed (June 14) guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of the islands, in which the citizens of the three signatory 
Powers have equal rights of residence, trade and personal protection. The 
three Powers recognize the independence of the Samoan Government and 
the free rights of the natives to elect their own chief, or king, and choose the 
form of government according to their own laws and customs. 

The natives are Polynesians. ‘They are all Christians (Protestant and 
Roman Catholic), and schools are attached to the churches. Revenue from 
taxes and customs duties on the foreign population in 1891, £5,670. Im- 
ports, 1891, £70,712; exports, £34,647. Imports lit 1OO2s 4 O07, 1s eexpotts, 
£36,350. Chief imports: haberdashery, trinkets, lumber, galvanized roof- 
ing and tinned provisions. Chief exports: cobra, cotton and coffee. During 
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1892 many acres were planted with cocao, with a view to export. In 1892, 
104 vessels, of 85,565 tons, excluding men-of-war and coasting vessels, 
entered the port of Apia. In 1891, 93 vessels entered. During 1892 the 
whole of the improved steam communication with New Zealand, Australia, 
and California continued in operation. New Zealand is reached in five days, 
Australia in eight. The Berlin treaty made the American coinage the stand- 
ard of exchange in Samoa. 


Santo Domingo. 
(Republica Dominicana.) 


ANTO DOFINGO. Area, 18,045 square miles. Population, 610,000. 
Ruler.—General Ulisses Heureaux. Elected 1886. 

Government.—By the terms of the Constitution (1844) the legislative 
power of the Republic is vested in a National Congress, of 22 Deputies. 
The members are chosen by direct popular vote, with restricted suffrage in 
the ratio of two for each province and two for each district, for the term of 
two years. But the powers of the National Congress only embrace the gen- 
eral affairs of the Republic. The executive is vested in a President, chosen 
by universal suffrage for the term of four years. The population, unlike that 
of the neighboring Haiti, is mainly composed of a mixed race of the origi- 
nal Spanish and the aborigines of mulattoes and of negroes. 

Education and Religion.—Primary instruction is free and obligatory, 
being supported by the communes and by central aid. ‘There were in 1884 
(latest returns) 201 municipal schools, with 7,708 pupils. It is estimated 
there are now (1894) 300 schools, with 10,000 pupils. ‘The religion of the 
State is Roman Catholic, other forms of religion being permitted under cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Production.—The total area, including adjacent islands, being estimat- 
ed at about 60,000 square kilometers, the cultivable area is about 50,000. 
Tobacco culture is declining, while the production of coffee is on the increase. 
Some attention has recently been given to cattle-raising and dairy produce. 
The principal industries are connected with agriculture and forestry. 

Commerce.—The commerce is small, owing, in part, to the customs du- 
ties of a prohibitory character. Chief articles of export are lignum-vitae, 
logwood, mahogany, coffee, fustic, sugar, tobacco and cocoa. In 1892 the 
imports were £402,347; exports, £607,132. 

Transportation.—There are 72 miles of railway, and telegraph, 229 
miles. The interior is officially stated to be well supplied with roads. A 
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railway line is contemplated between Barahona and the salt mountain of 
‘Cerro de Sal.” In 1892, 129 vessels, of 147,000 tons, cleared the ports of 
Santo Domingo. 

Finance.—The revenue is mainly derived from customs duties. ‘The 
revenue in 1890 was $3,828,329; and expenditure, $3,837,300. The foreign 
debt at the end of 1890, according to the official statement of the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders, amounted to £714,300, with unpaid interest 
amounting to £680,000. In March, 1893, the Dominican Government 
failed to pay the coupons due on two loans contracted in 1890. 

There is a small army of infantry, cavalry and artillery. There are 
also reserve corps and universal liability to serve in case of foreign war. 

Chief Cities—Santo Domingo (founded 1494), 25,000; Puerto Plata 
(the chief port), 15,000. 


Servia. 
(Kraljévstvo Srbzya.) 
ERVIA. Area, 19,050 square miles. Population, 2,226,741. 
Ruler.—Alexander I., King. Born 1876. Succeeded 1882. 

The present ruler of Servia is the fifth of his dynasty, which was 
founded by Milos Todorovic Obrenovic, leader of the Servians in the war 
of insurrection with Turkey in 1459. 

Government.—The executive power is vested in the King. The legis- 
lative authority is exercised by the King in conjunction with the National 
Assembly, or “ Narodna-Skupshtina.” This State Council, or Senate, is 
always sitting. The ordinary National Assembly is composed of deputies 
elected by the people indirectly and by ballot. Every male Servian 21 
years of age, paying 15 dinars in direct taxes, is entitled to vote. 

Natural Features.—The country is very mountainous, having a general 
inclination toward the north, where the Danube flows along the frontier 
and receives all the running water of the country. The whole country is 
traversed by ridges extending from south to north, forming between them 
numerous narrow valleys which seldom expand into plains. The scenery 
of Servia is exceedingly beautiful, for the mountains are almost all covered 
with dense forests of oaks and other trees. The valleys and rivers form an 
endless and agreeable diversity, and the lower ground is exceedingly fertile, 
covered in many places with rich meadows, and in others with fields of Tur- 
kish wheat, which grows most luxuriantly. The country is, however, little 
cultivated, and its great resources want the hand of industry to develop them. 

Education and Religion.—Elementary education in Servia is compul- 
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sory, and in au the schools under the Ministry of Education, including the 
university education, is free. In 1892 there were 834 schools, with 81,979 
pupils. In 1874 only four per cent. of the population could read and 
write ; in 1884 it was found that 10 per cent. could read and write. The 
Government supports 1 military academy, 1 commercial school, 1 school of 
wine culture, 1 agricultural school, and the cadastral school. There are, 
besides, many private schools lately established. Most of the public schools 
are supported by the State. The total expenditure for schools in 1892 was 
3,923,096 dinars. 

The State religion is Greek Orthodox. Greek Orthodox (1891), 2,127,- 
744; Roman Catholics, 11,596; Protestants, 1,149; Jews, 4,652; Moham- 
medans, 16,764. To the last belong, besides the Arnants and Turks, almost 
all the gypsies. 

Production.—Servia is an agricultural country, and has almost no man- 
ufacturing industry. ‘There are no large estates. Every peasant cultivates 
his own freehold. The holdings vary in size from Io to 30 acres mostly. 
Of the total area of 12,000,000 acres, 6,125,931 were corn land and vine- 
yards, 1,456,132 woods and forests, and 902,627 acres fallow land. The crops 
in importance rank, maize, wheat, rye, barley and oats. Vine culture is 
important, but the wines are not well treated. The annual produce is about 
6,000,000 gallons, about one third of which is exported. 185,000 acres are 
under orchards. In 1888, 25,000 tons of plums were produced, and 16,942 
tons exported. January 1, 1891, there were 163,391 horses, 1,588 asses, 
819,251 head of cattle, 8,494 buffaloes, 3,000,000 sheep, 908,000 pigs, and 
509,738 goats. Cask staves are exported to Austria in great quantities. 
The mines, although rich, are almost entirely undeveloped. Coal, iron, 
lead, quicksilver, antimony, gold, asbestos, copper and oil shales abound. 
Manufacturing is in its infancy. There are 12 breweries in the State. 

Commerce.—Imports, 1892, 37,069,634 dinars; exports, 45,451,656 dinars. 
The chief exports in 1892 were, according to value, agricultural produce 
and fruits, animals and animal produce, hides, skins and leather, foods and 
drinks, wood and woodwork, pottery and glass, metals. "The chief imports 
were cotton goods, colonial produce, metals, apparel, pottery, glass, etc., 
wood and woodwork, wool and woolen goods, hides, skins and leather, 
agricultural produce and fruits, and foods and drinks. 

Transportation.— Servia had (1892) 339 miles of railway, and 3,127 
kilometres of telegraph, with 5,984 kilometres of wire. There are 3,495 
miles of highways. Of rivers, only those bordering on Servia are navigable, 
viz.: The Danube, 198 miles; Save, 90 miles; and Drina, 160 miles. The 
navigation on these rivers is in the hands of several foreign steamship com- 
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panies. Servia possesses only one steamer, which is used exclusively for 
military purposes. 

Finance.—The budget for 1893 shows the revenue to be 60,135,840 
dinars; expenditure, 62,716,723 dinars. According to the official report for 
January, 1893, the consolidated debt amounted to 324,956,542 dinars. Of 
this amount 155,310,000 dinars are railway loans. 

Army.—The King is commander in chief of the army, which, in time 
of peace, is under the entire control of the Minister of War. All males of 
20 years are obliged to serve. The whole army of three classes, numbering 
210,000 officers and men, is always, in whole, or in part, on either a peace, 
an extraordinary, or a war footing, and either class is available for active 
service, as required when called on by the royal ukase in conformity with 
the law. A gendarme force of 800 strong is always on duty. There are 
110 batteries, of 6 guns each. The Government possesses 130,000 Koka- 
Mauser rifles. 

Chief Cities.— Belgrade, 54,249; Nisch, 19,877; Kragujevatz, 12,669 ; 
Teskovatz, £2,132; Pozarevatz, 11,134; Pirot, 9,300; Shabatz, 9,669; 
Vranja, 9,500; Smederevo, 6,726; Ushitze, 6,627; Valjevo, 6,006; Krou- 
shevatz, 5,998; Zaichar, 5,858; and Alexinatz, 5,762. 


Siam. 
(Sayam, or Muang-Thai.) 


IAM. Area, 200,000 square miles. Population, 5,000,000 
Ruler.—Chulalongkorn I., King. Born 1853. Succeeded 1868. 

Government.—The legislative power is exercised by the King in con- 
junction with a Council of Ministers. The formation of a cabinet has been 
inaugurated, each portfolio being held by one of the King’s half brothers. 
The advantage lies in the tendency toward clearer demarcation of responsi- 
bility and of departmental control. The Siamese dominions are divided 
into 41 provinces, each having a governor deriving authority direct from the 
King, and having under him subordinate governors over the various parts 
of the province. 

Natural Features.—The country of Siam is traversed from north to 
south by several mountain chains, which descend from the mountain prov- 
ince of Yunnan, in China. ‘T'wo of these ranges inclose between them the 
fertile valley of the Menam, which may be said to comprise the whole of 
Siam proper. The valley is about 450 miles in length, with an average 
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breadth of 50 miles, constituting, says Sir John Bonsing, “22,000 square 
miles of territory whose fertility is not exceeded by that of any portion of 
the globe.” 

Education and Religion.—Education has been making considerable ad- 
vance of late years. ‘The capital has 3 large government schools, where 
English is taught. Throughout the country it is still chiefly in the hands 
of the priests. The prevailing religion is Buddhism. In recent years the 
results of Western civilization have to some extent been introduced. 

Production. — There is comparatively little industry in the country, 
mainly owing to the state of serfdom in which the population is kept by 
the local governors. Domestic slavery is in gradual process of abolition ; 
such slavery as exists being entirely debt slavery. By an edict of the pres- 
ent King, no person born on or after his majesty’s accession can be legally 
held in slavery beyond the age of 21 years. But free labor is still very 
hard to obtain in any quantities. Not more than one twentieth of the land 
in the Delta of the Menam has hitherto been under cultivation. The chief 
product is rice; other produce is pepper, salt dried fish, cattle and sesame ; 
while for local consumption only kemp, tobacco, cotton and coffee are grown. 
Fruits are abundant, including the durian, mangosteen and mango. Much 
of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important in- 
dustry. Gold exists in some of the rivers. Gem mining is carried on in 
various districts in Eastern Siam. ‘Tin and coal are known to exist in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Commerce.—The whole trade of the country is in the hands of foreign- 
ers, and in recent years many Chinese have settled in the country. They 
are not, like the natives, subject to forced labor. In 1892 the imports were 
£1,295,964; exports, £1,386,560. Chief exports: Rice, teak, pepper, salt 
fish, woods, bullocks, teel seed, mussels, and hides. Chief imports: Cottons, 
hardware, kerosene, silks, sugar, jewelry, cotton yarn, opium, crockery, and 
gunny bags. 

Transportation.— The railway from Bangkok (the capital) to Paknam, 
14 miles, was opened in April, 1893. Railroads to the extent of about 200 
miles are under construction. ‘There is an electric tramway in Bangkok 
worked successfully. ‘There are 1,780 miles of telegraph. The tonnage 
cleared from the port of Bangkok (1892) amounted to 174,555 tons. 

Finance.—The King’s revenue is about £2,000,000 a year, of which 
sum the land tax produces £287,000; tax on fruit trees, £65,000; spirits, 
£100,000; opium, £120,000; gambling, £100,000; customs, £143,000; tin 
mines, £90,000; edible birds’-nests, £27,000; and fisheries, £27,000. All 
the taxes except customs duties are farmed. ‘There is no public debt. 
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Army and Navy.—There is a standing army of 12,000 men, and the 
people generally are liable to be called out as required, but there is no armed 
militia. ‘The army is partly officered by Europeans. 

Siam possesses 2 screw corvettes, several gunboats (mostly in bad con- 
dition), 1 cruiser yacht, 1 ram ship, and 1 small cruiser. Ships drawing 
more than 13 feet can not ascend the river to Bangkok. 

Chief Cities—Bangkok, about 200,000, and Chiengmai (unknown). 


South African Republic. 


OUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. Area, 113,642 sq. miles. Pop., 487,457. 
Ruler.—S. J. Paul Kruger. Elected 1893. 

Government.—The South African Republic, also known as the Trans- 
vaal, was originally formed by part of the Boers, who left the Cape Colony 
in 1835 for Natal, but quitted the Colony on its annexation to the British 
Crown. In 1852 the independence of Transvaal was recognized by the 
British Government. ‘The legislative power of the State is now vested in 
two Volksraden, of 24 members each. ‘They are elected for a term of 4 
years. The franchise qualification for aliens for the Volksraad is 30 years 
of age, member of a Protestant church, and 4 years’ residence in the Repub- 
lic, the oath of allegiance, naturalization, payment of £5, and possession of 
landed property in the State. ‘The executive is vested in a President, elected 
for five years. ‘The British Government exercises a slight suzerainty over 
the country. Instead of a Resident, the British Government is represented 
by a Diplomatic Agent. 

Education and Religion.—In 1892 the sum of £34,962 was spent for 
the education of 7,932 pupils. There are, besides, 62 village and 422 ward 
schools in towns, besides a gymnasium in Pretoria. A university is to be 
established, and the Volksraad have voted £20,000 for the purpose. 

The United Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant religious body. 
Catholics, 3,000; Jews, 2,000. Out of the entire population the aboriginals 
number 386,329. 

Production.—The country is specially favorable for agriculture, as well 
as stock-rearing, though its capacities in this respect are not yet developed. 
50,000 acres are under cultivation. The agricultural produce, however, is 
not sufficient for the wants of the population. Gold digging is carried on 
to a great extent in the various gold fields, principaily Barberton and Wit- 
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watersrand. The total output of gold in 1892 was 1,325,394 ounces, valued 
at £4,683,879. Excellent coal is found in the eastern part of the country. 
Iron is also known to abound, while lead and silver are worked in various 
mines close to Pretoria. 

Commerce.—The principal exports are wool, cattle, hides, grain, ostrich 
feathers, ivory, gold and other minerals. The imports in 1892 amounted 
to £3,498,801. 

Transportation.—In August, 1893, there were 200 miles of railway open 
for traffic. The Republic is in telegraphic communication with the sur- 
rounding States and Colonies as far north as Fort Salisbury, 150 miles 
south of Zambesi. The lines within the State extend 1,681 miles. ‘The 
southern boundary of the State is 220 miles from Durban, 536 from Port 
Elizabeth, and 698 from Cape Town, while its eastern boundary is not 4o 
miles from Dalagoa Bay. A railway of 334 miles, through the Orange Free 
State, from Orange River, via Bloemfontein, to Vaal River, constructed by 
the Cape Colony Government, has, by agreement with the South African 
Republic, been continued to Pretoria, via Germiston (78 miles, and 1,040 
miles from Cape Town). The Natal line terminates at Charlestown, about 
120 miles from the Springs, the eastern terminus of the steam tramline 
from Boksburg, via Germiston and Johannesburg, to Krugersdorp. Of the 
line from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 80 miles from the Portuguese boundary 
are open for traffic, 213 miles being still under construction. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1893 amounted to £1,350,829; the expend- 
iture to £1,221,193. ‘The revenue is derived from land sales, quit-rents, 
customs, hut-tax, stamps, transport dues, and principally from licenses on 
the gold fields. The revenue derived from gold fields for the year 1889 
amounted to £737,132; for 1890, £492,830; for 1891, £405,397; for 1892, 
£636,313; for the first six months of 1893, £290,875. 

The public debt in June, 1893, was £7,098,800, including the 5 per 
cent. loan of £2,500,000 effected by Rothschild in 1893, and the State guar- 
antee for the interest on the different railway lines. ‘The State lands were 
valued in 1884 at £400,000, but may now be valued at some millions, as the 
principal gold fields at Barborton are on government lands. The debt due 
to Great Britain bears interest at 3% per cent., and is to be extinguished by 
a sinking fund of £3:0s., 9d. per cent. in twenty-five years. The balance 
still owing August 8, 1893, was £187,186. 

The currency is English money and government gold, silver, and bronze 
coin, issued from a mint established in Pretoria. 

The Republic has no standing army, with the exception of a small force 
of horse artillery, all citizens being called out in case of war. 
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Chief Cities.—Pretoria (the capital), 5,000 white population; Johannes- 
burg, chief city of the mining center, with a population of 40,215, and a 
floating population of 30,000 in the gold fields along the Rand. 


Swaziland. 


WAZILAND. Area, 6,150 square miles. Population, 61,500. 

By the Convention of 1884, between the British Government and the 
Government of the South African Republic, the independence of the Swazis 
in Swaziland was recognized; by that of 1890 the Government of the white 
population was vested in a mixed Commission, and by that of 1893 the Gov- 
ernment of the South African Republic may obtain, by negotiation with the 
Swazi Queen Regent and Council, without incorporation, rights and powers 
of jurisdiction, protection and administration over Swaziland, the rights of 
the natives being respected, and the political privileges of burghers of the 
South African Republic being conferred on British settlers in Swaziland. 
The Convention of 1890 continues in force until 1894, unless sooner termi- 
nated by organic proclamation of the Swazi Queen and Council. 

The administration of the affairs of the Swazis is regulated according 
to native laws and customs. The King, Ungwam, at the age of about 
I5 years, succeeded in August, 1890, and died in 1893. His mother and the 
Queen Regent are assisted by a council of over 40 chiefs. The army con- 
tains about 12,000 men. In 1892 the revenue amounted to £17,370, in- 
cluding £14,000 from the protecting governments; expenditure, £17,080. 


Spain. 
(Espana.) 


PAIN. Area, 197,670 square miles. Population, 17,565,632. 
Colonies.—Area, 405,538 square miles. Population, 9,695,567. 

Ruler. — Alfonso XIII., King. Born 1886. Succeeded by his birth. 
Queen Regent, Marza Christina. 

Government.—Spain is a constitutional monarchy, the executive rest- 
ing in the King, and the power to make laws ‘‘in the Cortes, with the King.” 
The Cortes is composed of a Senate and Congress, equal in authority. The 
Congress is formed by deputies, in the proportion of 1 to every 50,000 souls 
of the population. By a royal decree the island of Cuba received the privi- 
lege of sending deputies to the Cortes in the proportion of 1 to every 40,000 
free inhabitants paying 125 pesetas annually in taxes. There are in all 431 
deputies. The Constitution enacts that the Monarch is inviolable, but his 
Ministers are responsible, and all of his decrees must be countersigned by 
one of them. The country is divided into 49 Provinces. Each Province 
has its own Parliament, the Defutaceon Provincial, the members of which 
are elected by the constituencies. The electoral qualification is held by all 
male Spaniards 25 years of age, who enjoy full civil rights and have been 
citizens of a municipality for at least two years. 

Natural Features.— Although Spain possesses all the advantages of 
climate, and the soil is generally fertile, the agriculture of the country is in 
a state of considerable backwardness. A variety of causes has been assigned 
for this, one of which is what is appropriately termed the curse of the Mesta. 
This is a privilege granted to the proprietors of flocks to conduct their sheep 
into different provinces for the sake of pasturage. In their progress these 
sheep commit considerable depredation on the crops. The law of entail, 
which exists in Spain in its worst form, also hinders improvement in agri- 
culture. But, perhaps, the most serious obstacle to improvement is the 
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want of internal communication and the indolence of the rural population. 
The farms are generally small, and the farmers of a district live together in 
miserable villages. ‘There is no rotation of crops, and the wheat, after a 
slight ploughing, is sown at the commencement of the rains. ‘The country 
may be considered as composed of a series of mountain terraces. There are 
great differences of climate, produced by the acclivity of the south and 
southwest to the African winds, and the strong reflection of the solar rays 
from the lofty naked mountain walls. 

Education and Religion.—The latest census returns show that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants are illiterate. In 1889, out of a population 
of 17,565,632 accounted for, 28.5 per cent. only could read and write. Efforts 
have been made lately by the municipalities, and 41,000,000 (including a 
small contribution by Government) has been spent on education in each of 
the last three years. In 1885 (latest reports) there were 24,529 public and 
557 private primary schools, or 1 for every 560 inhabitants, andin the same 
year there were 1,843,183 pupils on the books. Secondary education is con- 
ducted in ‘institutions,’ somewhat like universities in their organization. 
There must be one of them in every Province, in addition to private schools. 
These are largely attended, but the education is inefficient. ‘There are 10 
universities, with 16,000 students. The Government also supports several 
schools—engineering, agriculture, architecture, fine arts, music, ete. 

The national church is the Roman Catholic, and the whole population 
of the Kingdom adhere to that faith, except 6,654 Protestants, 402 Jews, 
9,645 Rationalists, 510 of other religions, and 13,175 of religion not stated. 
According to the Constitution of 1876 a restricted liberty of worship 1s al- 
lowed to Protestants, but it has to be entirely in private, all public an- 
nouncements of the same being strictly forbidden. 

Production.—Of the soil, 79.65 per cent. is classed as productive. Of 
this, 33.8 per cent. is devoted to agriculture and gardens. Wheat, rye, 
barley, maize, esparto, flax, hemp, and pulse are the leading crops. ‘The 
vine is the most important culture, while large quantities of oranges, raisins, 
grapes, nuts, and olives are exported. Of animals, mules, asses, and sheep 
are imported. The soil is subdivided among a very large number of pro- 
prietors, numbering 3,426,083. "The area under vines is 5,000,000 acres, 
and the total production of wine 616,000,000 gallons. Iron, quicksilver, 
lead, and copper are the most important minerals. The total value of the 
metallurgical products in 1888 was 186,024,493 pesetas. 

Commerce.—The total exports for 1891 amounted to 932,245,001 pese- 
tas; the imports to 1,018,770,524 pesetas. The total exports of Spanish 
wines amounted to 247,334,550 gallons; of this, 218,484,640 gallons went to 
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France, and 4,333,524 gallons to Great Britain. The chief exports, named 
according to value, were (1892), wine, minerals and ores, argentiferous lead, 
silver, cotton, textiles, cork, boots and shoes, drugs and chemicals, lead, 
copper, raisins, olive oil, oranges, almonds, paper, wool, conserves, wood, 
iron and zinc. ‘The chief imports were raw cotton, coal and coke, sugar, 
machinery, drugs and chemicals, tobacco, fish, wheat, timber, woolen goods, 
cocao, staves, iron (manufactured), mineral oils, silk goods, raw silk, cotton 
textiles, cotton jute and hemp yarn, paper, hides and skins, animal fats, 
manures, coffee, spirits, and other cereals. 

The leading exports in value were to France, Great Britain, Spanish 
Colonies, Portugal, Belgium, United States, Germany, Italy and Sweden 
and Norway. ‘The leading imports in value were from France, Great Brit- 
ain, United States, Spanish Colonies, Portugal, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, 
and Norway, Russia, Italy and Turkey. 

Transportation.—December, 31, 1893, there was 6,708 miles of railway, 
15,988 miles of telegraph, with 35,094 miles of wire. The merchant navy 
of the kingdom contained 877 vessels (414 steamers), of 564,404 tons. In 
1892 there entered the ports of Spain 17,367 vessels, of 11,585,712 tons. 

Finance.—Revenue, 1892, was 779,475,860 pesetas ; expenditure, 832,- 
911,687. The national debt January 1, 1893, amounted to 5,962,043,090 
pesetas. In addition to this, the consolidated debt, at 5 per cent., due to the 
United States of America, amounts to 3,000,000 pesetas. The inscribed 
debts in favor of civil corporations and the clergy amount to 725,836,000 
pesetas. The floating debt amounts to 195,516,000 pesetas, and the State 
has incurred obligations in respect to the Island of Cuba estimated at 
Over £10,000,000. 

Army and Navy.—The armed forces of Spain consist of (1) a perma- 
nent army ; (2) a first or active reserve; (3) a second or sedentary reserve. 
All Spaniards past 19 years of age are liable, but by a payment of 1,500 
pesetas anyone may purchase exemption from service. For the colonial 
army the period of service is 8 years. The strength of the permanent army 
in time of peace is 115,735}; war, 1,083,595. In peace there are 12,713 
horses, and 422 guns; in war, 22,000 horses, and 518 guns. ‘The number 
of troops in the Philippines is 10,190; in Cuba, 13,038; and in Porto Rico, 
Bue: 

Spain is now possessed of a capable little navy, which with the com- 
pletion of the ships in hand will become a formidable force. There is 1 
first-class battleship, 2 port defense ships, ro first-class, 6 second-class, and 
49 third-class cruisers, and 40 torpedo vessels; total, 108 ships. 

Chief Cities —Madrid, 470,283; Barcelona, 272,481; Valencia, 170,763 ; 
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Sevilla, 143,182; Malaga, 134,016; Murcia, 98,538; Zaragoza, 92,407 ; 
Granada, 73,006; Carthagena, 84,171; Cadiz, 62,531; Jeres de la Fron- 
tera, 61,708; Palma, 60,514; Lorca, 58,327; Valladolid, 62,018; Cordoba, 
55,014; and Bilboa, 50,772. 


Colonies of Spain. 


OR administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered a part of 
Spain. Rio de Oro and Adrar are under the governorship of the 
Canary Islands. The country on the banks of the River Muni and Campo 
is claimed by Spain, but disputed by France. It has an area of 69,000 
square miles, and a population of 500,000. The extent of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago under the Spanish protection is defined by representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany and Spain as including all the islands lying between the 
western extremity of the island of Mindanao on the one side, and the 
islands of Borneo and Aragua on the other, excluding all parts of Borneo 
and the islands within a zone of three maritime leagues of the coast. 

CUBA. Area, 41,655 square miles. Population, 1,631,687. 

Cuba is divided into three Provinces, containing 22 cities and towns, 
and 204 villages and hamlets. tro per cent. of the area is cultivated, 7 per 
cent. is unreclaimed, and 4 per cent is under forests. There are large tracts 
of country still unexplored. ‘The population is made up of about 1,000,000 
Spaniards, 10,000 foreign whites, 45,000 Chinese and over 500,000 negroes. 
A law in 1886 abolished slavery absolutely. Education was made obliga- 
tory in 1880. The estimated revenue for 1893-4 was 24,440,759 pesos; ex- 
penditure, 25,984,239 pesos. The debt amounts to about £37,000,000. 

The number of landed estates on the island in 1892 was estimated at 
90,960, of the value of 220,000,000 pesos. ‘There were 584,725 horses and 
mules, 2,485,766 cattle, 78,494 sheep, and 570,194 pigs. The chief products 
are sugar and tobacco. The quantity of sugar produced in 1893 was 742,- 
108 tons. The export of tobacco in 1892 was 240,000 bales. ‘The number 
of Havana cigars exported in 1892 was 166,712,000. ‘The total exports from 
Cuba amounted to 89,652,514 pesos, of which 84,964,685 pesos was for veg- 
etable, 871,625 pesos for animal, and 3,485,924 pesos for mineral produce. 
The imports were 56,265,315 pesos, of which 18,553,307 pesos was from 
Spain, 16,245,880 pesos from the United States, 13,051,384 from Great 
Britain, 2,250,901 pesos from France, 1,000,000 pesos from Belgium, and 
669,000 pesos from Germany. ‘The chief imports are rice, jerked beef, and 
flour. There are 138 iron, 88 manganese, and 53 copper mines in Cuba. 
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The Cuban army (including a black militia battalion) is restricted on a 
peace footing to 20,414 men. 

In Cuba there are 1,000 miles of railway, and 2,810 miles of telegraph. 
In 1892, 1,114 vessels, of 1,279,477 tons, entered at the ports of Cuba. 

Chief Cities.—Havana, 198,271; Matanzas, 27,000; Santiago de Cuba, 
71,307; Cienfuegos, 27,430; Puerto Principe, 46,641; “Holeuin, 37,707. 
Sancti Spiritu, 32,608 ; Cardenas, 23,680. 

PORTO RICO. Area, 3,350 square miles. Population, 806,708. 

Porto Rico is described as “the healthiest of all the Antilles.” Its 
negro population is over 300,000. Expenditure, 3,879,313 pesos; revenue, 
3,903,655 pesos. The principal articles of export are: coffee, of 5,297,565 
pesos, in 1891; sugar, 3,126,135 pesos; and tobacco, 781,870 pesos. ‘The 
total exports in 1891 were 9,885,995 pesos; imports, 16,864,765 pesos. In 
I89I, 1,311 vessels, of 1,327,192 tons, entered Porto Rico. ‘There are 12 
miles of railway, and 470 miles of telegraph. 

Chief Cities—San Juan, 23,414; Ponce, 37,545; San German, 30,146. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. Area, 114,326 square miles. Population, 
7,000,000. 

There are over 400 islands. The two largest are Luzon and Mindanao. 
There is a small resident Spanish population, but a large number of Chinese. 
The native inhabitants are mostly of the Malayan race, but there are some 
tribes of Negritos. The government is administered by a Governor General 
and a Captain General, and the 43 provinces are ruled by governors, alcaldes, 
or commandants, according to their importance and position. 

The chief products are: hemp, 95,116 tons, in 1892; sugar, 3,951,060 
piculs exported in 1892; coffee crop, 21,223 piculs; tobacco leaf exported, 
254,24 8quintals in 1892; cigars exported, 137,059,000 in 1892 ; sapan-wood, 
61,459 piculs; and indigo, 5,570 quintals in 1892. ‘The total value of ex- 
ports in 1891 was $33,479,000; imports, $27,000,000. ‘The chief imports 
are rice, flour, wines, dress, petroleum and coal. The estimated revenue 
for 1893-4 was 12,899,546 pesos (dollars); expenditure, 13,350,794 pesos. 
There is an export duty on tobacco, and a general duty of 50 per cent. on 
imports. In 1892, 483 vessels, of 537,725 tons, entered, and 471, of 525,069 
tons, cleared the ports of Manila, Hoilo and Cebu. here are 70 miles of 
railway and 720 miles of telegraph in the islands. 

Chief Cities—Manila (the capital), 270,000; Laoag, 36,639; San Mi- 
guel, 34,672; Banang, 33,106; and Cabecera, 29,057. 
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Sweden and Norway. 
(Sverige och Norge.) 


WEDEN AND NORWAY. In 1815 was promulgated a charter, Riksakt, 
establishing new fundamental laws on the terms that the union of the 
two kingdoms be indissoluble and irrevocable, without prejudice, however, 
to the separate government, constitution and code of laws of either Sweden 
or Norway. ‘The law of succession is the same in Sweden and Norway. 
Ruler.—Oscar II. Born 1829. Succeeded 1872. Married, 1857, to 
Queen Sophia, daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm, of Nassau. The reign- 
ing King is the fourth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo, and grand- 
son of Marshal Barnadotte. 


Sweden. 


WEDEN. Area, 170,979 square miles. Population, 4,806,865. 

Government.—According to the statutes the King must be a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church, and have sworn fealty to the laws of the land. 
His person is inviolable. He has the right to declare war and make peace 
after consulting the Council of State. He nominates to all higher appoint- 
ments, both civil and military, and has a right to preside in the Supreme 
Court of Justice. The Diet, or Parliament, of the realm consists of 2 
Chambers, both elected by the people. All natives of Sweden aged 21, 
paying certain taxes on incomes of not less than £45, are electors. The 
members of both Chambers are elected by ballot. The executive power is 
in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice of a Council of State, 
the head of which is the Minister of State. 

For local government the provincial administration is entrusted in 
Stockholm to a Governor General, and in each of the 24 governments to a 
prefect, who is nominated by the King. 

Education and Religion. —The Kingdom has 2 universities at Upsala 
and Lund, with about 2,100 students. Public elementary instruction is 
gratuitous and compulsory, and children not attending government schools 
must furnish proofs of having been privately educated. In 1890 there were 
10,702 elementary schools, with 692,360 pupils. In 1891 the expenditure 
on elementary schools was 13,566,826 kroner, of which more than one fourth 
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came from the national funds. Among the recruits (1890), only 0.12 per 
cent. were unlettered, and only 1.09 per cent. unable to read and write. 

The mass of the population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant Church, 
recognized as the State religion. Only 810 Roman Catholics, 17 Greek 
Catholics, 89 Irvingites, 2,993 Jews, and 414 Mormans. No civil disa- 
bilities attach to those not of the national religion. 

Production.—Of the total land area of Sweden 8.1 per cent. is under 
cultivation, 4 per cent. under natural meadows, and 44.8 per cent. under 
forests, the products of which form a staple export. The leading crops are 
oats, potatoes, rye, barley, mixed grain, wheat and pulse. ‘The value of all 
cereal crops in 1892 was estimated at 271,000,000 kroner. At the end of 
1891 Sweden had 489,045 horses, 2,420,110 head of cattle, 1,345,337 sheep 
and lambs, and 655,373 pigs. In 1891, 30,000 head of cattle and 27,000 
sheep were exported. 

Mining is one of the most important departments of Swedish industry, 
and the working of the iron mines in particular is making constant prog- 
ress by the introduction of new machinery. ‘There were raised in the year 
1891, throughout the kingdom, 985,255 tons of iron ore. The pig iron 
produced amounted to 486,680 tons, the bar iron to 280,430 tons. In 1891, 
174,148 tons of iron ore were exported; of pig iron, 63,096 tons; of bar 
iron, 175,901 tons. ‘There were also raised in 1891, 15,044 tons of silver 
and lead ore, 21,883 tons of copper ore, and 61,591 tons of zinc ore. ‘There 
are considerable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, giving, in 
1891, 2,475 412 hectolitres. There are 35,340 persons engaged in mining. 

Commerce.—Imports (1891), 369,698,254 kroner; exports, 323,498,082 
kroner. The chief exports were, according to value, timber, live animals, 
and animal food, metals, raw and partly wrought, corn and flour, metal goods 
and machinery, textile manufactures, coal, hair, hides, etc., raw textile ma- 
terial and yarn, and colonial wares. The chief imports were textile manu- 
factures, colonial wares, minerals (mostly coal), raw textile material and 
yarn, machinery, ete., corn and flour, animals products, live animals and 
food, and metals, raw and partly wrought. The customs levied in 1892 
amounted to 37,297,733 kroner. 

Transportation.—In 1892 Sweden had 5,254 miles of railway, and 5,477 
miles of telegraph, with 14,600 miles of wire. In 1891 there were 37,634 
miles of telephone wire, with 24,987 telephone instruments. In 1891, 
74,268 ships and boats passed through the canals of Sweden. The com- 
mercial navy of Sweden consists of 1,479 vessels, of 505,711 tons, of which 
532 were steamers. In 1891, 21,385 vessels cleared from Swedish ports, 
the tonnage being 4,327,225 tons. 
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Finance,—Revenue for 1893-4 estimated at 96,661,900 kroner. Expend- 
iture, 96,661,900 kroner. Total public debt, 273,905,763 kroner. ‘The Riks 
Bank, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State, and is 
managed by directors elected annually by the Diet. 

Army and Navy.—The permanent army on peace footing consists of 
38,845 men, 6,872 horses, and 240 field guns. 

The Swedish navy is maintained wholly for coast defense. Its pres- 
ent strength is 16 port defense vessels, 1 second and ro third-class cruisers, 
and 26 torpedo vessels. Total, 53 vessels. 

Chief Cities of Sweden.—Stockholm, 252,574; Goteborg, 107,965; Malmo, 
49,891; Norrkoping, 33,532; Geffe, 25,008; Upsala, 21,109; Karlskrona, 
21,419; Jonkoping, 19,902; Helsingborg, 21,026; Lund, 15,228; Orebro, 
14,893; Linkoping, 12,975; Sundsvall, 13,873; Kalmar, 11;779; Lands- 
krona, 12,633; Halmstad, 12,531; Soderhamn, 10,050; and Eskilstuna, 
1,000. 


Norway. 


ORWAY. Area, 124,455 square miles. Population, 2,000,917. 

Government.—The Grundlov, or Constitution (1814), vests the leg- 
islative power in the Storthing, or Great Court, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The King, however, possesses the right of veto over laws 
passed by the Storthing, but only for a limited period. The royal veto may 
be exercised twice, but if the same bill pass the Storthings, formed by sepa- 
rate and subsequent elections, it becomes the law of the land without the 
assent of the Sovereign. ‘The King has the command of the land and sea 
forces, and makes all appointments, but, except in a few cases, is not allowed 
to nominate any but Norwegians to public offices under the Crown. Every 
Norwegian citizen of tweuty-five years of age, who, before the year of elec- 
tion, has paid income tax on at least 500 kroner in the country, or 800 kroner 
in towns, is entitled to elect. 

Education and Religion.— Education is compulsory. In 1889 (latest 
reports) there were 6,251 public elementary schools, with 208,960 pupils, 
and 1,624 classes, with 52,995 pupils, the amount expended on both being 
5,265,117 kroner, raised mostly by a school rate levied on each parish. 
There are 82 secondary schools, 17 public, 4o communal, and 25 private 
schools, with 10,368 pupils. Kristiania has a university, with 1,366 students. 
It has a State subsidy of 540,212 kroner. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran religion is the National Church, and the only 
one endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All other 
Christian sects (except Jesuits), as well as the Jews, are tolerated and free 
to exercise their religion within the limits prescribed by the law and public 
order. In 1891 there were 1,004 Roman Catholics, 8,187 Methodists, 4,228 
Baptists, 348 Mormons, and 231 Quakers. 

Production.—Of the total area, 75 per cent. is unproductive, 22 per 
cent. forest, and only 3 per cent. under cultivation. Most of the small farms 
are worked by their owners. ‘There are 133,991 farms, not including Fin- 
marken. Chief crops: potatoes, wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, oats and 
peas. Horses, 150,873; cattle, 1,005,203; sheep, 1,412,490, s0dte, oy, ae 
swine, 120,937; reindeer, 167,774. ‘The value of cereals imported (includ- 
ing flour) was 36,890,800 kroner, the principal article being rye. The 
import of butter amounted to 2,135,100 kroner, and of bacon and meat to 
6,683,000 kroner. The export of agricultural produce is insignificant. 
There are 26,320 sq. miles of forest, of which 75 per cent. is under pine 
trees. The State forests occupy 3,870 sq. miles. The value of unwrought 
or partly wrought timber exported in 1892 was 27,898,400 kroner, and of 
wrought timber 13,912,400 kroner. 

The mining and metal industry is unimportant. The chief products 
are silver, copper, pyrites, nickel and apatite. The total value of mineral 
products in 1890 (latest statistics) was 4,013,300 kroner. 

The number of persons engaged in cod fishery was (1891) 94,836; in 
herring fishery, 31,130, and in mackerel fishery, 3,294. The total value, 
including salmon, sea trout, lobsters and oysters, was 22,211,687 kroner. 

Commierce,—Exports of Norwegian goods (1892), 126,424,300 kroner ; 
imports of foreign goods, 199,986,600 kroner. Chief imports, breadstuffs, 
groceries, textiles, vessels, carriages and machinery, minerals unwrought, 
yarn, rope, etc., tallow, oils and tar, malty food, manufactured metals, 
metals unwrought, wooden goods, hair, skins, etc., spirits, fruits and plants, 
vegetable produce, minerals manufactured, paper and paper manufactures, 
and dyestuffs. 

Transportation.—In 1893 there were 971 miles of railway and 5,872 
miles of telegraph, with 11,405 miles of wire. The mercantile navy 
amounted to 4,327 ships and steamers, of 1,641,038 tons. Vessels cleared 
from Norwegian ports, 1891, 5,255 vessels, of 1,414,675 tons. 

Finance.—Revenue, estimated, 1894, 51,700,000 kroner; expenditure, 
the same amount. Public debt, 1892, amounted to 125,541,165 kroner. 

Army and Navy.—The troops of the Kingdom are raised mainly by 
conscription, and, to a small extent, by enlistment. On January 1, 1893, 
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the troops of the line, with its reserves, numbered 30,000 men, with goo 
officers. The number of troops of the line actually under arms can never 
exceed, even in war, 18,000 men, without the consent of the Storthing. The 
King has permission to transfer, for the purpose of common military exer- 
cises, 3,000 men annually from Norway to Sweden, and from Sweden to 
Norway. 

Like the Swedish navy, that of Norway is maintained solely for coast 
defense. It consists of 4 ironclad monitors, 1 armored gunboat, 2 wooden 
corvettes, 2 unarmed gun vessels, 4 older gun vessels and gunboats, besides 
a small torpedo flotilla, in all 31 vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Kristiania, 151,239; Bergen, 53,684; Trondhjem, 29,162; 
Stavanger, 23,899; Drammen, 20,687; Kristiansand, 12,813; Fredrikstad, 
12,451; Larvik, 11,261; Fredrikshald, 11,217, and Kristiansund, 10,381. 


Switzerland. 
(Schwezz—Sutsse.) 


WITZERLAND. Area, 15,976 square miles. Population, 2,917,754. 
Ruler.—Emile Frey, President. Elected 1894. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive league. In 1353 the league included 8 cantons, 
and in 1513, 13 cantons. In 1798 other additions of territory were made, 
and in 1815 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, Prus- 
sia and Russia, and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up at Zurich, 
and which included 3 new cantons, was accepted by the Congress of Vienna. 
The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new Constitution, prepared 
without foreign interference, was accepted by general consent. This, in 
turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the Constitution which is now 
in force. 

Government.—The Federal Government is supreme in matters of peace, 
war and treaties. It regulates the army, the postal and telegraph system, the 
coining of money, the issue and repayment of bank notes, and the weights 
and measures of the Republic, besides all matters of importance to the gen- 
eral government. The supreme legislative and executive authority are vest- 
ed ina Parliament of 2 Chambers, and a “‘ Nationalrath,” or National Council. 
There are 22 cantons, or provinces, and 2 members represent each canton. 
The Nationalrath consists of 147 representatives of the Swiss people, 
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chosen in direct election at the rate of one deputy for every 20,000 souls. 
Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his 21st year is entitled 
to vote. Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is “ souver- 
ain,’ so far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by 
the federal constitution. Each has its local government, different in its organ- 
ization in most instances, but all based on the principle of absolute sover- 
eignty of the people. 

Natural Features —Switzerland presents the greatest variety of grand 
and beautiful scenery, immense lofty mountains, frightful precipices, regions 
of snow which never melts, glaciers resembling seas of ice, all which form 
a striking contrast with the fertile valleys, neat cottages, picturesque lakes, 
and crystal streams. ‘The climate is as various as the surface is diversified, 
the heat in the valleys being sometimes oppressive, while the cold in the 
elevated regions is excessively severe. Two groups of mountains are 
spread over its surface, the Jura on the west and northwest, and the Alps 
on the southeast and center. Four fifths of Switzerland belongs to the 
basin of the Rhine. Agriculture is carried on to the greatest perfection 
that the climate and soil of such a country will allow. By means of 
trenches and sluices, water is conveyed from the mountains to any required 
point. Extreme care is taken to economize and render available the manure 
obtained from their herds, and great judgment is shown in the culture of 
the different kinds of soil. 

Education and Religion.—Primary instruction is compulsory and free. 
The educational institutions numbered (in 1891) 5,090 schools, with 13,125 
teachers, and 542,736 pupils. There are 5 universities, that of Basle having 
been founded in 1460. ‘There is no centralization in the educational admin- 
istration. In some cantons the cost falls almost entirely on the communes; 
in others it is divided between the canton and the communes. 

All religions are free. No one is bound to pay taxes specially appro- 
priated to defraying the expenses of a creed to which he does not belong. 
No bishoprics can be created on Swiss territory without the approbation 
of the Confederation. ‘The order of Jesuits can not be received in any part 
of the country. The foundation of new convents or religious orders is for- 
bidden, and the interdiction can be extended to any religious order whose 
action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. 

The population is divided between Protestanism and Roman Cathol- 
icism, about 59 per cent. adhering to the former, and 4o per cent. to the 
latter. Protestants, 1,716,548; Roman Catholics, 1,183,828; and Jews, 
8,069. 
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Production.—The soil of the country is very equally divided among the 
population, it being estimated that there are nearly 300,000 peasant propri- 
etors, representing a population of about 2,000,000. Of the total area, 28.4 
per cent. is unproductive. Of the productive area, 35.8 per cent. is under 
grass and meadows, 29 per cent. forest, 18.7 per cent. fruit, and 16.4 per 
cent. under crops and gardens. Rye, oats and potatoes are the chief crops, 
but the bulk of the food crops consumed in the country is imported. The 
chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and condensed 
milk. The annual export of cheese amounts to 435,400 cwt.; and of con- 
densed milk, 264,350 cwt. About 22,000,000 gallons of wine are produced 
annually. In 1892 there were imported 10,532 horses, 78,866 head of 
cattle, 73,872 pigs, and 100,583 sheep. ‘There are 94 establishments for 
pisiculture. The country is, in the main, agricultural, though with a strong 
tendency to manufacturing industry. On January 1, 1893, there were, alto- 
gether, 4,606 factories, of various kinds, subject to the factory law. "They 
consisted of 1,943 in textiles; 115 in leather, caoutchouc, etc.; 410 in arti- 
cles of food; 115 in chemical products; 1,234 in wood industry; 547 in 
metals; and others in minor industries. ‘There are 64 distilleries. In Switz- 
erland there are 1,000 hotels, employing 16,000 persons, the annual receipts 
being about £2,000,000. 

Commerce.—Exports (1892), 1,161,008,991 francs ; imports, 1,369,246,- 
800 francs. The chief exports, in value, were silk, cottons, clocks and 
watches, other textiles, cheese, machinery and carriages, wools, animals, 
colors, metals, condensed milk, animal products, food stuffs, tobacco and 
spirits, leather and boots; literature, science and art articles; chemical and 
pharmaceutical colors, timber, mineral matters, paper and manures, etc. 
The chief imports were food stuffs, tobacco and spirits, silk, cottons, useful 
metals, wools, mineral matters, animals, textiles, machinery and carriages, 
leather and boots, timber, science and art goods, colors, animal products, 
oils and fats, glass and pottery, paper, manures, and agricultural products. 
Much of the trade with the frontier countries is of the nature of transit trade. 

Transportation.—In 1892 there were 2,082 miles of railway, and 4,515 
miles of telegraph, with 11,990 miles of wire. In the telephone service there 
are 14,369 offices, 3,613 miles of telephone line, with 16,660 miles of wire. 

Finance.—The Confederation has no power to levy direct taxes. Its 
chief source of revenue is the customs. In extraordinary cases it may levy 
a rate upon the various cantons, after a scale settled for twenty years. The 
revenue (1892) was 75,961,135 francs; expenditure, 86,246,942 francs. For 
1893 the revenue was estimated at 72,730,000 francs; expenditure, 83,810,- 
ooo francs. ‘The public debt amounted, on January 1, 1893, to 64,128,423 
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francs. ‘There existed, same date, a so-called ‘‘ Federal Fortune,” or State 
property, valued at 34,722,236 francs. 

Army.—The Federal army consists of all men liable to military service. 
When called upon, every citizen has to bear arms. ‘The troops of the Re- 
public are divided into three classes, the Elite, the Landwehr, and the Land- 
sturm. The effective strength, on January 1, 1893, was: Elite, 131,424; 
Landwehr, 81,485; Landsturm, 273,161; total, 486,070 officers and men. 

Chief Cities—Geneva, 78,777; Basel, 75,114; Berne, 47,620; Lau- 
sanne, 35,623; Zurich, 103,271 (with suburbs); Chaux-de-Fonds, 27,511; 
St. Gallen, 30,934; Luzerne, 21,778; and Neuchatel, 16,772. (The popula- 
tion dwell chiefly in small towns, villages and hamlets.) 


Tonga. 


ONGA. Area, 374 square miles. Population, 19,250. 
Ruler.—George II. Born 1874. Succeeded 1893. 

Government.—The Kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called, re- 
spectively, Tonga, Haapai, and Vavau, and lies between 15° and 23-30° 
south, and 170° and 177° west, its western boundary being the eastern 
boundary of Fiji. There is a Legislative Assembly, which meets every 2 
years, composed one half of nobles, hereditary, subject to good behavior, and 
half of Representatives, elected for 3 years by the people, every adult male 
being qualified to vote. ‘Treaties of friendship and trade have been con- 
cluded with Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. The produc- 
tions are cobra and fruits, nineteen twentieths of the amount of exports 
being cobra. The imports are drapery, meats, timber, breadstuffs, and iron- 
mongery, the first being three times the value of any other. The revenue, 
chiefly from customs, was, in 1891, 126,246 dollars; expenditure, 95,368 
dollars. Vessels to the number of 56, of 46,549 tons, cleared in 1892. The 
imports are from Aukland, New Zealand and Sydney, and the United King- 
dom. ) 
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TURKEY 
And Tributary States. 


(Lhe Ottoman Empire.) 


URKEY. Area, 1,609,240 square miles. Population, 39,212,131. 
Ruler.—Abdul-Hamid, Sultan. Born 1842. Succeeded 1876. 

The present Sovereign of Turkey is the 34th in the male descent of 
the house of Othman, the founder of the Empire, and the 28th Sultan since 
the conquest of Constantinople. By the law of succession, obeyed in the 
reigning family, the crown is inherited, according to seniority, by the male 
descendants of Othman, sprung from the Imperial Harem. All children 
born in the Harem—which is a permanent State Institution—whether off- 
spring of free women or of slaves, are legitimate and of equal lineage. The 
Sultan is succeeded by his eldest son, but only in case there are no uncles 
or cousins of greater age. 

Government.—The fundamental laws of the Empire are based on the 
Koran. The will of the Sultan is absolute in so far as it is not in opposition 
to the accepted truths laid down in the sacred book of the Prophet. Next 
to the Koran the laws of the ‘“ Multeka,” a code formed of the supposed 
sayings and opinions of Mahomet, and the sentences and decisions of his 
immediate successors are binding upon the Sovereign as well as his subjects. 

The legislative and executive authority is exercised, under the supreme 
direction of the Sultan, by two high dignitaries—the Sadr-arum, or Grand 
Vizier, the head of the temporal government, and the ‘ Sheik-ul-Islam,” 
the head of the Church. The Grand Vizier is assisted by a Privy Council, 
which corresponds to the British Cabinet. "The whole of the Empire is di- 
vided into 31 Valayets, or Governments, and subdivided into Provinces, 
Subdistricts and Communities. All subjects, however humble their origin, 
are eligible to and may fill the higher offices in the State. 

Natural Features.—In its general aspect, Turkey in Europe may be 
described as divided into two great portions—the one consisting of the low 
country between the base of the Balkan Range on the south, and the Car- 
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pathians on the north, extending northeastward to the borders of Russia, 
and forming the basin of the Lower Danube, and the other, all the rest of 
the country southward to the frontier of Greece. Ina country consisting 
of so many high plains and intersected by so many lofty mountains the 
climate must necessarily be very variable. Along the western coasts it par- 
takes somewhat of that of Italy, but the maratime regions along the east 
coast are exposed to the northeast winds, which blow frequently and bring 
intense cold and thick fogs and rains from the Black Sea. At Constantino- 
ple the climate is extremely changeable. 

Education and Religion.—The Koran and Multeka encourage public 
education, and, as aconsequence, public schools have been long established 
in most of the Turkish towns, while ‘‘ medresses,” or colleges, with public 
libraries, are attached to the greater number of the principal mosques, but 
the instruction afforded by these establishments is rather limited. Con- 
nected with the mosques are 1,780 elementary schools, where education is 
supplied gratis. 

The adherents of the two great religious creeds of the Turkish domin- 
ions in Europe and Asia, as reduced in its limits by the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878), are estimated to consist of 16,000,000 of Mohammedans, and of 5,- 
000,000 of Christians. "The Mohammedans form the vast majority in Asia, 
but only one half of the population in Europe. In the Arabian and African 
Provinces the Mohammedans are estimated at 7,000,000. ‘There are seven 
non-Mohammedan creeds recognized by the Turkish Government, viz., I. 
Latins, or Catholics, who use the Roman Liturgy; 2. Greeks; 3. Armenians; 
4. Syrians and United Chaldeans; 5. Maronites; 6. Protestants; 7. Jews. 
These seven denominations are invested with the privilege of possessing 
their own ecclesiastical rule. The Bishops and Patriarchs of the Greeks and 
Armenians, and the Chacham-Baschi, or High-Rabbi of the Jews, possess, 
in consequence of these functions, considerable influence. ‘There is an 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca from all parts of the Mohammedan world. In 
1891, 34,470 arrived from the Turco-Persian frontier, and by sea, 69,622. 
Accurate ethnological statistics of the population do not exist. 

Production.—Only a small proportion of arable land is under cultiva- 
tion, owing, principally, to the want of roads and means of conveyance, 
which precludes the possibility of remunerative exportation. The system 
of levying a tithe on all produce leaves no inducement to the farmer to grow 
more than is required for his own use or in his immediate proximity. The 
agricultural development of the country is further crippled by custom dues 
for the exportation of produce from one province to another. The system 
of agriculture is most primitive. The soil, for the most part, is very fertile. 
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The principal products are tobacco, cereals of all kinds, cotton, figs, nuts, 
almonds, grapes, olives, and all varieties of fruit. Coffee, madder, opium, and 
gums are largely exported. It is estimated that 44 million acres of the 
Empire in Europe and Asia are under cultivation. Turkish wines are 
largely exported to France. About 21,000,000 acres are under forest. The 
culture of silk worms is becoming an important feature. The value of co- 
coons produced in 1892 was over £800,000, and of raw silk, £1,200,000. 
The produce of 1893 was 20 per cent. superior. Most of the silk produced 
is exported, but some is used in the manufacturing of native dress material. 
The mining laws of the Empire are restrictive, though the country is rich 
in minerals—coal, copper, lead, silver, iron, manganese, chrome, bitumen, 
sulphur, salt, alum; coal especially is abundant, but hardly worked. A roy- 
alty of 20 per cent. is paid on all minerals exported. ‘There is a great deal 
of brass turning and beating of copper into utensils for household purposes. 
Carpets to the value of £150,000 are made on hand looms. So, also, light 
materials for dress. The fisheries are important. The fisheries of the 
Bosphorus alone represent a value of upwards of £250,000. The coast of 
the Mediterranean produces excellent sponges, the Red Sea mother-of-pearl, 
and the Persian Gulf pearls. 

Commerce.—All articles of import into Turkey are taxed 8 per cent. 
ad valorem, except tobacco and salt, which are monopolies. There is also 
an export duty of I per cent. on native produce if sent abroad, but of 8 per 
cent. if sent from one part of the Empire to another. This duty it is pro- 
posed to remove altogether, and already in 1893 it was removed from wheat 
and other cereals. Imports for 1891 amounted to 2,291,434,378 piastres 
(100 piastres to the £) ; exports, 283,646,614 piastres. Of the Turkish im- 
port trade, 43 per cent. is with Great Britain, and of the export trade, 38 per 
cent. The chief exports are wheat, raw silk, raisins, opium, coffee, wool, 
figs, olive oil, silk cocoons, valonia, mohair, barley, cotton, sheep and goat 
skins, minerals, carpets and rugs, drugs and spices, sesame, dates, fish, 
maize, beans, lentels and peas, nuts, fresh and dried fruits, gall nuts, seeds, 
horses and mules, rye, canary seed, oranges and lemons, millet and eggs, 
named according to value. The chief imports to the Turkish Empire are, 
according to value, sheeting and T cloth, cotton thread, sugar, cotton 
prints (these four articles each exceed 150 millions of piastres in value), 
coffee, rice, woolen dress stuff, petroleum, calico, flour, cloth, muslin, 
leather, cashmere, cotton and woolen tissues, iron (bar), butter, timber, 
sheep and goats, ready-made clothes, hardware, silken goods, empty sacks, 
carpets, coal, drugs, spirits, iron implements, cheeses, skins (oxen), indigo, 
glass, copper plates and piping, Persian tobacco, dyes and nails. 20,000,000 
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kilogrammes of eggs and 13,391,933 kilogrammes of tobacco were also 
exported. (100 piastres equal to one pound sterling.) 

Transportation.—There were, January 1, 1893, in European Turkey 
904, and in Asiatic Turkey 974 miles of railway, making a total of 1,878 
miles for the Turkish Empire. A concession has been granted for a rail- 
way of 286 miles from Salonica to Dedeagatch to be finished by January, 
1896. This line will join the main Constantinople-Vienna line at Kouleli 
Bourgas. The length of telegraph lines in Turkey is about 20,380 miles. 

The mercantile navy of the Turkish Empire, according to Lloyd’s 
Register, in 1893, consisted of g1 steamers, of 72,120 gross tons, and 981 
sailing vessels, of 194,515 tons. In 1891 (March to February) the Ottoman 
ports of the Mediterranean and Black Sea were visited by 179,317 vessels, 
of 30,509,861 tons; the Red Sea ports by 4,786 vessels, of 511,192 tons; 
the ports of the Persian Gulf by 1,262 vessels, of 199,485 tons; and Con- 
stantinople alone was visited by 15,273 vessels, of 8,479,050 tons. In 1891, 
14,455 vessels, of 9,998,127 tons, entered the Dardanelles. In 1892, 6,232 
vessels, of 1,698,363 tons, cleared the port of Smyrna. 

Finance.—An official report from the British Embassy, dated Septem- 
ber, 1883, estimates the gross revenue at £13,686,000, and expenditure at 
414,089,000. According to an international arrangement of 1881 the debt 
was reduced to £106,437,234. 

Army and Navy.—In Turkey all Mussulmans over 20 years of age 
are liable to military service, and this liability continues for 20 years. Non- 
Mahometans are not liable, but pay an exemption tax of about 6 shillings 
per head, levied on males of all ages. Nomad Arabs, though liable, furnish 
no recruits, and many nomad Kurds evade service. The regular army 
consists of 700,620 officers and men, 55,300 horses, and 1,356 field and 
mountain guns. 

The Turkish navy reveals itself to be an obsolescent, and, in great part, 
already an obsolete fighting force, but giving some evidence of renewed 
vitality. It consists of (1893) 1 first and 1 second-class battleships, 7 port 
defense ships, 1 first-class and 9 second-class cruisers, 57 third-class cruisers, 
and 31 torpedo craft; total, 107 vessels. The nominal strength of the entire 
naval force is 900 officers, 30,000 sailors, and 9,460 marines. 

Chief Cities.— Constantinople, 873,565 ; Smyrna, 200,000; Damascus, 
200,000; Bagdad, 180,000; Adrianople, 100,000; Aleppo, 120,000; Erze- 
roum, 60,000; Kaisarieh, 60,000; Salonica, 60,000; Broussa, 60,000; Mo- 
nastir, 45,000; Mossul, 45,000; Sana, 50,000; Sivas, 48,000; Mecca, 45,000 ; 
Trebizond, 45,000; Adana, 45,000; Diarbeker, 40,000; Scutari, 30,000; 
Anghora, 30,000; Van, 30,000; Jedda, 30,000; Jerusalem, 28,000; Konieh, 
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25,000; Chios, 25,000; Bitlis, 25,000; Tripoli, 30,000; Janina, 20,000; and 
Canea, 15,000. 

The Tributary States of Turkey consist of Bulgaria, including Eastern 
Roumelia (see Bulgaria), Bosnia and Herzegovina (see Austria-Hungary), 
Egypt and Samoa. 


Egypt. 


(Kemzt—Misr.) 


GYPT (Africa.) Area, 400,000 square miles. Population, 6,817,265. 
Ruler.—Abbas, Khedive. Born 1874. Acceded 1892. 

Government.—The reigning ‘ Khidewi-Misr,” or, as more commonly 
called, Khedive, is the seventh ruler of the dynasty of Mehemet Ali, who, 
being appointed Governor of Egypt in 1806, made himself in 1811 abso- 
lute master of the country by force of arms. ‘The grandfather of Abbas, 
Ismail I., abdicated in 1879. An Imperial Hatti-Sheriff (February, 1841), 
issued under the guarantee of the five great European Powers, established 
the hereditary succession to the throne of Egypt, and by an imperial firman 
of May 27, 1866, upon the condition of the sovereign of Egypt raising his 
annual tribute to the Sultan’s civil list from £376,000 to £720,000, the 
succession to the throne of Egypt was made direct from father to son, in- 
stead of descending, after the Turkish law, to the eldest heir. 

The administration of Egypt is carried on by native ministers, subject 
to the ruling of the Khedive. In 1882 England subdued a military rebel- 
lion, and restored the authority of the Khedive, in consequence of which 
an English financial adviser has a right to a seat in the Council of Minis- 
ters, and without his concurrence no financial decision can be taken, but 
he is not an executive officer. 

Natural Features.—The general appearance of Egypt is remarkably 
uniform. ‘The Delta is a level plain, richly cultivated, and varied alone by 
the lofty, dark-brown mounds of ancient cities, and the villages, in groves of 
palm trees, standing on mounds, often, if not always, ancient. We some- 
times see groves of palm trees besides those around the villages, but other 
trees are, except in some parts, rare. In Upper Egypt the valley is in 
a rich state of cultivation, but very narrow and bounded by mountains of 
no great height, which hem it in. They form the edge of the desert on 
either side of the valley, which has been cut through a rocky table land 
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by the Nile. The bright green of the fields, the reddish brown or dull 
green of the great river, and the tender tints of the bare yellow rocks be- 
neath the deep blue sky always form a very beautiful view. In form the 
landscape varies little, and is not remarkable. In color its qualities are 
always splendid, and under a general uniformity show continual variety. 
In the desert at a very short distance from the cultivable land the climate 
is uniformly dry and unvaryingly healthy. Egypt is, however, unsuitable 
as a permanent residence for Europeans. 

Education and Religion.—Education is mainly confined to the reading 
of the Koran. Education is not compulsory, and the teachers are paid by » 
fees. In 1889 there were 6,639 schools, and 7,244 teachers. ‘There are 17 
schools supported by the administration of the Wakfs, with 2,000 pupils. In 
the chief villages the well-to-do cultivator educates his own children by en- 
gaging poor students as lecturers. The higher standard is taught in 15 gov- 
ernment colleges, and in 21 national schools in the chief towns. Over 100 
pupils are educated in France, England, Austria and Germany at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism. ‘There are, however, 600,- 
ooo Copts, Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

Production.—The agricultural population forms 61 per cent. of the total. 
The agricultural year includes three seasons, or crops. The leading winter 
crops, sown in November, are cereal produce of all kinds. The summer 
crops, sown in March, are cotton, sugar and rice. The autumn crops, sown 
in July, are rice, sorgho (a kind of maize), and vegetables generally. In 
Lower Egypt the irrigation of the land is effected by means of a network 
of canals, tapping the Nile and traversing the delta in every direction; 
while in Upper Egypt the basin system of irrigation, z. e., the submersion, 
at high Nile, of the land to be cultivated, is adhered to. 

Commerce.—The exterior commerce for 1892 amounted to: imports, 
£E.9,091,481; exports, £E.13,341,318. The principal exports were cotton, 
cotton seed, beans, sugar, wheat, rice, maize, onions and lentels. ‘The chief 
imports were textiles, coal, hosiery, timber, coffee, wine, beer, etc., tobacco, 
petroleum, machinery, iron and steel goods, etc. 

Transportation.—Railways, 1,225 miles; government telegraph, 1,922 
miles of line, with 6,763 miles of wire. Telephones are in general use in 
large cities. Cables connect Egypt with England and India. 

The Suez Canal opened for navigation in 1869. The number of vessels 
passed through in 1892 was 3,559, of 10,866,401 gross tonnage; the number 
of passengers, 189,809. The arrivals at Alexandria for 1892 were 2,312 
vessels, of 2,116,123 tons. 
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Finance.—The final accounts for the year 1892 showed the financial 
result of the year to be: receipts, £E.10,363,845; expenditure, £E.9,595,- 
246; surplus, £E.768,599, which, being added to the reserve fund, made 
the latter stand at the beginning of 1893, £E.3,391,250. The Egyptian 
debt at the end of October, 1893, stood at a total of £105,606,060. (The 
Egyptian pound, “ £E.,” is equal to £1 os. 6d.) 

Army.—Since the rebellion in 1882 an English Army of Occupation 
has remained in Egypt; strength, 3,103. The Egyptian army, 13,000, 
with 60 English officers. The gendarmerie is about 7,000. Egypt has now 
no efficient war ships. 

Chief Cities.—Cairo, 368,108; Alexandria, 208,755; Damietta, 34,046; 
Tantah, 33,725; Mansourah, 26,784; Zagazig, 19,046; Rosetta, 16,671; 
BOTioaId 910,500 se lez, 10,913. 


Samos. 


AM0S. An island off the coast of Asia Minor, forming a principality 
under the sovereignty of Turkey, under the guarantee of France, Great 
Britain and Russia. 

The ruling Prince is Alexander Karathcodori. Born 1833. Appointed 
1885. Area, 180 square miles. Population, 47,992. There are 614 foreign- 
ers, of whom 565 are Greeks. All but 36 of the inhabitants profess the 
Greek Orthodox religion. Revenue and expenditure, each, 3,029,909 pias- 
tres. Exports: wines, grapes, hides and oil. Imports: wheat, flour and 
textiles. In 1892, 4,738 vessels, of 336,773 tons, cleared the port of Samos. 
There is no public debt. 


United States. 
(United States of America.) 


NITED STATES. Area, 3,501,409 square miles. Population, 62,654,302. 
Ruler.—Grover Cleveland, President. Born 1837. Elected 1892. 

Government.—The Declaration of Independence of the 13 States, of 
which the American Union then consisted, was adopted by Congress, July 
4, 1776. On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged the independ- 
ence of the United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace 
was concluded. 

The form of government is based on the Constitution of 1787, to which 
15 amendments have been added up to 1870. The government is entrusted 
to three separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judi- 
cial. ‘The executive power is vested in a President. The President is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia in the service of 
the Union. The administrative business of the nation is conducted by 8 
chief officers, who form what is called the “‘ Cabinet.”” They are chosen by 
the President, but must be approved of by the Senate. The whole legis- 
lative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Senate consists of 2 members from each of the 44 
States, chosen by the State Legislatures for 6 years. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of members elected by the vote of citizens. In gen- 
eral, such voters are all males over 21 years of age. Neither race nor color 
affects the right of citizens. In 1890 the number of representatives was 
356, or about 1 to every 173,900 inhabitants. In addition to the represen- 
tatives from the States, the House admits a delegate from each organized 
territory, who can speak, but has no vote. 

For local government each State forming the Union has its own con- 
stitution, but the various constitutions agree in their main features. Each 
of them provides for a Governor, a Legislature of 2 Houses, and a State 
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judicial system. The State Legislature is supreme in all matters, except 
those which have been reserved for the Federal Government. The execu- 
tive is vested in the Governor, whose duties are in general analogous to 
those of the President, as far as the several State Governments are analo- 
gous to that of the Union. In four of the six territories the Governor and 
Secretary are appointed by the President, as are also the judges, but local 
laws are passed by an elective legislature. The other 2 territories have no 
power of self-government. Alaska is governed, like a British crown colony, 
by a governor, who is not assisted by a legislature. 

In Indian Territory the native tribes are under the direct control of 
the Department of the Interior. The District of Columbia is the seat of 
the United States Government. It is co-extensive with the city of Wash- 
ington, and has an area of 60 square miles. It has no municipal legislative 
body, and its citizens have no right to vote. By an act of Congress (1878) 
its municipal government is administered by 3 commissioners appointed by 
the President. 

Education and Religion.—Each State of the Union has a system of free 
public schools established by law. The work of these is largely supple- 
mented by private and parochial schools. Nevertheless, owing partly to 
the former existence of slavery, and partly to the constant influx of uned- 
ucated immigrants, there exists a large mass still totally ignorant of the 
first elements of education. A very large proportion of the illiteracy of the 
country, and especially of the South, is found among the colored popula- 
tion (7,470,000, census of 1890). Most of the illiteracy of the country ex- 
ists south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the Ohio, and the south boundary of 
Missouri. (The results of the census of 1890 have not yet been com- 
pletely published.) In 1892 there were enrolled in the public schools 13,- 
203,786 pupils, of ages varying from 4 to 21. Of this number 239,556 were 
receiving secondary instruction in graded high schools, in addition to whom 
there were probably nearly as many more studying secondary branches in 
ungraded or partly graded rural schools. The pupils enrolled in private 
and parochial elementary schools, not included in these numbers, were esti- 
mated at 1,299,600. The private secondary pursuing higher studies in 
1892 numbered 1,549 schools, with 7,093 teachers, and 100,739 pupils. In 
1892 the number of colleges and universities, in many of which, however, 
the course of study is not advanced, was 442, with 9,326 teachers, and 133,- 
683 students. 

The United States Government makes no direct appropriation of mon- 
eys for the support of the elementary public schools, but has set aside for 
that purpose in each of the newer States a certain portion of the public 
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domain, two “sections” (or square miles) in each township six miles square, 
the proceeds from the sale of which form the chief part of the permanent 
school funds of these States, the income alone being used for the support of 
the schools. ‘This income is supplemented by State and local taxation, so 
that it constitutes, on an average, only 5.16 per cent. of the total school 
revenue of all the States. In 1891-92 the amount expended on elementary 
public schools was $155,980,800. The universities and colleges had an in- 
come of $4,852,907 from productive funds, exclusive of State appropriations. 
These appropriations, which are the chief or sole means of support for State 
universities, amounted to $2,276,503, and the tuition fees to $4,820,766. 

The Constitution guarantees the free exercise of religious profession 
and worship. Nearly all the sects and denominations existing in Europe 
are represented. There are about 50 separate religious bodies. In 1890 the 
most important were, Roman Catholics, 6,250,045; Methodists, 4,980,240 ; 
Baptists, 4,292,291; Presbyterians, 1,278,815; Lutherans, 1,086,048 ; Con- 
gregational, 491,985; Episcopal, 480,176; Reformed Church, 309,458 ; 
Quakers, 107,208; Mormons, 144,352; and Jews, 130,496. 

Production.—The immense extent of land forming part of the United 
States as yet uninhabited, is held to be National property. The public 
lands still undisposed of lie in 25 States and 6 Territories. They are di- 
vided into two great classes. "The one class has a minimum price of $1.25 
per acre, and the other $2.50 per acre. In November, 1893, there were 
1,815,424,388 acres of public lands in the States and Territories, of which 
1,003,904,151 acres had been surveyed. The power of Congress over the 
public territory is exclusive and universal, except so far as restrained by 
stipulations in the original cessions. ‘Titles to these lands may be acquired 
by private entry or location under the homestead, pre-emption, and timber 
culture laws, or, as to some classes, by purchase for cash. At the census of 
1880 there were 536,081,835 acres taken up in farms, being less than 30 per 
cent. of the total area, excluding Alaska and the Indian Territory. Of this 
area, 284,771,042 acres, or a little more than one half, was returned as im- 
proved. 

The chief wheat-growing States are Kansas, Minnesota, California, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, South Dakota, Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Nebraska, and Kentucky. Sugar is produced mainly in Louisiana 
and Texas from cane, from beets in California, from sorghum in Kansas, and 
from maple sap in the Northeastern States. The quantity of sugar pro- 
duced in 1892 was, cane, 367,752 lbs.; beet, 12,004,838 lbs.; sorghum, 
1,136,086 lbs.; and maple (estimated), 33,000,000 lbs. Total, 413,893,230 
Ibs. Total area under cotton in 1890 was 19,567,271 acres. In 1891 the 
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crop consisted of 8,652,597 bales, weighing 4,316,000,000 lbs., of the value 
of $366,863,738. In 1892 there were 702,952 acres under tobacco. The crop 
weighed 483,023,963 lbs., valued at $39,155,442. In 1892 there were 
1,447,361 acres under flax, and 11,104,440 bushels of flax seed were pro- 
duced. Same year, 50,212 acres (mostly in New York State) under hops, 
and the yield was 39,171,270 lbs., while 25,054 acres (nearly all in Kentucky) 
were under hemp, producing 11,511 lbs. In 1894 by census there were 
16,086,139 horses, 2,352,231 mules, 53,095,568 cattle of all kinds, 45,048,- 
o17 sheep, and 45,206,498 swine. The total value of farm animals at the 
beginning of 1894 was $2,170,816,754. The area devoted exclusively to 
the rearing of cattle measures 1,365,000 square miles. In 1892 the wool 
clip was 294,000,000 lbs. In 1890, 29,748,042 lbs. of butter, and 95,376,- 
053 lbs. of cheese were produced. The value of the butter was $4,187,489, 
and the cheese $8,591,042. Viticulture is extending. In 1889 the area under 
vines was 401,261 acres. 24,306,905 gallons of wine were made, and in 
California 1,372,195 boxes (of 20 lbs.) of raisins were produced. 

The preparation of lumber, or timber, is of great importance. For 1888 
the total product of lumber was estimated at 30,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $600,000,000. 

The chief metallic products of the United States rank in value as 
follows, viz.: Pig iron, silver, copper, gold, lead, zinc, quicksilver, alumi- 
num, nickel, antimony, tin and platinum. ‘The non-metallic substances 
rank in value: Bituminous coal (in 1892, 113,237,845 long tons, value 
$125,195,139), anthracite (in 1892, 46,850,450 long tons, value $82,442,000), 
building stone, lime, petroleum (crude), natural gas, cement, salt, lime- 
stone for iron flux, South Carolina phosphate rock, zinc-white, and min- 
eral waters. The total value of the specified metallic products was (in 1892) 
$67 4,356,648. 

In 1889 the value of the products of the Pacific State fisheries, includ- 
ing salmon and whale and seal products, was $6,387,800. The canned 
salmon was of the value of $3,703,838. In 1880 (the latest returns avail- 
able) the fisheries employed 131,426 persons. The capital invested was 
$37,958,500, and the value of the products (including seal and whale) was 
$43,000,000. ‘The number of vessels engaged was 6,605, of 208,297 tons. 
At the census of 1890 there were engaged in fishing in the great lakes 
3,983 vessels and boats, with 6,896 men. Capital invested, $2,615,784. 

Manufactures.—In 1890 there were 2,503 manufactories of woolen goods, 
employing 221,087 hands; value of goods, $352,324,050. Another industry 
of great importance is iron and steel. In 1890 there were 562 completed 
furnace stacks for the production of pig iron, which produced 9,579,779 
tons. Of the furnaces, 224 were in Pennsylvania, where the production was 
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49.2 per cent. of the whole. Of the total, Ohio produced 13.6, Alabama 9.3, 
Illinois 7 and New York 3.7 percent. Same date, there were 158 steel- 
works, which turned out 4,466,926 short tons of steel ingots and castings. 
The production of Bessemer steel rails was 2,036,654 tons. The production 
of rolled iron in 1890 was 2,806,377 short tons. The value of cottons of 
domestic manufacture exported in 1892 was $13,226,277. The production 
of cotton in 1892 was 4,506,575,984 lbs., of which 1,599,887,165 lbs. were 
retained for home consumption. In 1880 (latest report) there were 253,- 
852 manufacturing establishments, employing 2,732,595 hands, employing 
capital to the amount of $2,790,772,605, and producing goods of the value 
of $5,369,579,190. 

Commerce.—Imports, 1892-3, amounted to $866,400,922; exports, $831,- 
030,785. The amount of gold and silver bullion and specie imported into 
the United States in 1893 amounted to $44,367,633. The amount exported, 
being the product of the United States, amounted to $149,418,163. The 
general imports and the domestic exports of the United States produce, 
classified, are as follows, viz.: Imports, food and animals, $271,585,993; 
raw materials, $226,711,989; articles wholly or partly manufactured, $08,- 
753,902; manufactured and ready for consumption, $143,493,447; luxu- 
ries, etc., $125,855,591; total, $866,400,922. Exports, agricultural produce, 
$615,382,986; produce of mines, $20,020,026; product of forests, $28,127,- 
113; product of fisheries, $5,541,378; all others, $3,936,164; manufactures, 
$158,023,118; total exports, $831,030,785. 

The chief articles exported, named in the order of their value, were 
breadstuffs, cotton (unmanufactured), provisions (including meat and dairy 
products), mineral oils, iron and steel, animals, wood and manufactures of, 
tobacco “.1d man:.f- ctures of, leather and manufactures of, cotton and man- 
ufactures of, coal, oil cake and meal, naval stores (such as resin, tar, turpen- 
tine, pitch and spirits of turpentine), chemicals, drugs and medicines, veg- 
etable oils, fish, glucose, sugar and molasses, paraffine and paraffine wax, ag- 
ricultural implements, fruits (including nuts), seeds, furs, hides and skins, 
fertilizers, hops, spirits (distilled) ; flax, hemp and jute and manufactures of; 
carriages and horse-cars and parts of; books, maps, engravings, etchings and 
other printed matter; vegetables ; India rubber and gutta percha and man- 
ufactures of; scientific instruments; paper and manufactures of; clocks and 
watches and parts of; and railway cars. 

The chief articles imported, named in the order of their value, were 
sugar and molasses, etc., coffee, chemicals, etc., silk goods, raw silk, woolen 
goods, wools, textile fibres and manufactures of, cotton and manufactures of, 
iron and steel ore and manufactures, hides and skins and furs, fruits, wood 
and manufactures of, India rubber and manufactures of, tobacco and manu- 
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factures of, leather and manufactures of, precious stones, tin, tea, wines, 
silver-bearing ores, earthenware, glass and glassware, metals and metal com- 
positions, feathers, flowers, perfumery, etc., crude paper stock, fish, animals, 
distilled spirits, bituminous coal, and breadstuffs. 

In 1893 nearly one half (49.69 per cent.) of the exports of the United 
States went to Great Britain alone, while 21.12 per cent. of the imports 
came from that country. 

Transportation.—In 1892 the United States had 171,000 miles of rail- 
way, and 210,000 miles of telegraph, with 739,105 miles of wire. (The tel- 
egraph is almost entirely in the hands of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company.) There were, in the 56 principal cities, 3,151 miles of street rail- 
way, worked by animal power, electricity, cable and steam. In 1893 there 
were 307,748 miles of telephone wire belonging to one company, with 552,- 
720 telephones, and 820 telephone exchanges. The length of wire for tel- 
ephone use is estimated at 440,750 miles. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is at present largely carried 
on in foreign bottoms. The shipping belonging to the country in 1892 
was: sailing vessels, 17,991, of 2,690,504 tons; steamers, 6,392, of 2,074,417 
tons ; total, 24,383 vessels, of 4,764,921 tons. 

The total number of vessels cleared from American ports of the United 
States during 1893 amounted to 31,635 vessels, of 19,760,746 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1893 was $385,819,629; expenditure, $383,- 
477,955. The national debt on July 1, 1893, amounted to $1,545,985,686. 
The net debt, that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the treasury, 
was $838,969,476, of June 30, 1893. The bulk of the debt of the United 
States was originally contracted at 6 and 5 per cent., but less then five hun- 
dred and sixty millions of the interest-bearing debt is now at 4 per cent., 
and the rest at 2 per cent. 

Army and Navy.—It was enacted by law that from the year 1875 there 
shall be no more than 25,000 men, at any time, in the standing army of the 
United States. The actual strength varies very little from that authorized, 
and at present consists of 2,161 officers, and 25,000 men. Besides the regu- 
lar army, each State is supposed to have a militia. The organized militia 
numbers 8,917 officers, and 102,397 men. ‘The number of citizens who, in 
case of war, might be enrolled, is upwards of 7,500,000. 

For practical purposes, the whole floating strength of the United States 
Navy is composed of quite modern vessels. In the following enumeration, 
training ships and non-effective vessels are not included. There are 6 first- 
class battleships; 17 port defense ships; 7 first-class, 13 second-class, and 
21 third-class cruisers ; and 3 torpedo vessels. ‘Total, 67. 
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Chief Cities.—New York, 1,515,301; Chicago, 1,099,850; Philadelphia, 
1,046,964; Brooklyn, 806,343; St. Louis, 451,770; Boston, 448,477; Balti- 
more, 434,439: San Francisco, 298,997; Cincinnati, 296,908; Cleveland, 
261,353; Buffalo, 255,664; New Orleans, 242,039; Pittsburg, 238,617; 
Washington, 230,392; Detroit, 205,876; Milwaukee, 204,468; Newark, 
181,830; Minneapolis, 164,738; Jersey City, 163,003 ; Louisville, 161,129; 
Omaha, 140,452; Rochester, 133,896; St. Paul, 133,156; Kansas City, 
132,716; Providence, 132,146; Denver, 106,713; Indianapolis, 105,436, 
and Allegheny, 105,287. 

There are, altogether, in the United States, 3 cities of over a million 
inhabitants; 7 from 250,000 to 500,000; 14 from 125,000 to 250,000; 35 
from 40,000 to 75,000; 91 from 20,000 to 40,000, and 283 from 8,000 to 
20,000. In 1890, of the entire population, 18,284,385, or 29.20 per cent., 
lived in 448 towns and cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. 


Uruguay. 
(Republica Oriental del Uruguay.) 


RUGUAY. Area, 72,110 square miles. Population, 728,447. 
Ruler.—Dr. Herrera y Obes. Elected 1890. 

Government.—The Constitution of the Republic was sworn July 18, 
1830. By the terms of this charter the legislative power is in a Parliament, 
composed of 2 Houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Representatives. 
The Senators are chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are elected 
by the people. There are (in 1893) 19 Senators and 69 Representatives. 
The executive power is vested in the President, who is elected for 4 years. 70 
per cent. of the population is native born. No regular census has ever 
been taken. 

Education and Religion.— Primary education is obligatory. There were, 
in 1892, 491 public elementary schools, with 45,953 pupils. The number 
of private schools were 413, with 21,056 pupils. The cost, defrayed by the 
State, was $658,276. There are, at Montevideo, a university and other 
establishments, for secondary and higher education. ‘The Roman Catholic 
is the State religion, but all others are tolerated. There are 10,000 
Protestants. 

Natural Features.—The surface is generally elevated and undulating, 
consisting of extensive plains, intersected by ranges of hills of moderate ele- 
vation, and by gently sloping valleys. The principal river in the State is 
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the Rio Negro, which divides it into two nearly equal portions. ‘The 
southern portion is traversed by a range called the Cochilla Grande, 
which forms the watershed between the La Plata and the Rio Negro. In 
the northern portion of the State is a range called the Cochilla del Haedo, 
which enters from the north, proceeds southward for some distance, and 
then divides into a number of streams. ‘The country is watered by numer- 
ous streams, but none of them are of great size, except the La Platta and 
Uruguay, which form its southern and western boundaries. ‘The climate is 
mild, equable and healthy, but during the winter a great deal of rain falls 
on the low plains. 

Production.—The rearing of cattle and sheep is the chief industry. 
The total value of the flocks and herds is estimated at $73,038,000. In 
1892, 636,400 head of cattle were slaughtered. In 1891, 57,000,000 lbs. of 
wool were exported. Agricultural interests are said to have advanced re- 
cently; in 1892, 691,600 acres, and in 1893, 910,000 acres, being under culti- 
vation. Wheat and maize are the chief products; the wheat yield for 1893 
being estimated at 146,000 tons. ‘Tobacco vines and olives are also culti- 
vated. The acquisition of land is facilitated by public companies, through 
one of which, in 1891, 52,317 colonists had settled on 183,000 plats. Inthe 
northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, copper, 
lead, magnesium and lignite coal are found. In the department of Rivera, 
during the 5 years, 1888-92, the gold yield was 22,754 oz. 

Commerce. — Imports, 1892, $18,404,296; exports, $25,951,819. The 
chief exports are living animals, animal products, and agricultural products. 
The chief imports are foods and drinks, textiles, raw materials, and machin- 
ery, apparel and haberdashery, and tobacco. 

Transportation.— There are 974 miles of railway, and 140 miles under 
construction. There are 89 miles of tramway in operation. There are 
3,904 miles of telegraph. 

In 1893 Uruguay had 21 steamers, of 10,774 tons, and 18 sailing vessels, 
of 3,439 tons. There entered the port of Montevideo in 1892, 1,068 vessels, 
of 1,420,224 tons. In the river and coasting trade there entered 2,571 ves- 
sels, of 1,168,916 tons. 

Finance.—Revenue, 1991-2, $14,035,821; expenditure, 1890-91, $15,- 
246,175 (this amount is only estimated). The public debt on December 31, 
1892, according to the official returns, was $104,072,739. The total value 
of the real property of the Republic in 1892 was $271,308,531. 

Army and Navy.— The permanent army consists of 225 officers and 
3,425 men. ‘There is, besides, an armed force of 3,980 men, and an active 


civilian force of 3,264 men. 
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Uruguay has 3 gunboats and 6 small steamers, with a complement of 
179 officers and men. 

Chief City.— Montevideo (the capital), with suburbs, 175,000 inhab- 
itants, one third of whom are foreigners. 


Venezuela. 
(Etados Unidos de Venezuela.) 


ENEZUELA. Area, 593,943 square miles. Population, 2,323,527. 
Ruler.—Guzman Alvarez, President. Elected 1892. 

Government.—The Government is designed on the model of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but with considerable more independence 
secured to provincial and local government. ‘The legislation for the whole 
Republic is vested in a Congress of two Houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The Senators are elected by the Legislature of 
each State, and the Representatives by “popular, direct, and public election.” 
The Provinces, or States of the Republic, have each their own legislature 
and executive, as well as their own budgets and judicial officers, and the 
main purpose of their alliance is that of common defense. The President 
has no veto power. ‘The Congresses of States are elected by universal suf- 
frage. There are 8 States, 8 Territories, and 1 Federal District. 

Education and Religion.— In 1870 education was made free and com- 
pulsory. At that time only ro per cent. of the population were able to read 
and write. In 1891 there were 1,415 Federal and 151 State schools. The 
number of pupils was 100,026. The sum expended (1890) on Federal schools 
was 2,503,797 bolivars. Besides these there are 9 barrack schools, 4 normal 
schools, and 1 school of arts and trades. Higher education is given in 2 
universities, 22 Federal colleges, 11 National colleges for girls, 1 school for 
fine arts, 1 for music, 1 polytechnic, 26 private colleges, and 1 nautical school. 
These institutions have 436 professors and 4,882 students. The cost of the 
Federal schools to the Nation in 1890 was 3,345,720 bolivars. In Caracas 
is the National Library, with 32,000 volumes, and the National Museum. 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there is toleration of all 
others, though they are not permitted any external manifestations. 

Natural Features.—The interior of Venezuela is diversified in its char- 
acter. About a fourth of the whole area is occupied by mountains, and these 
belong to two different chains, the Andes and the Parima. From the in- 
terior mountains to the coast range, and from the delta of the Oronoco to 
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the foot of the Andes, the whole of Venezuela is occupied by an immense 
plain. The portion of this region lying north of the Oronoco, and its afflu- 
ent, the Meta, forms what are called the //anos, or levels, of Venezuela. 
These plains are estimated to cover an area of over 116,000 square miles, 
and vary considerably in their elevation, some parts being very little raised 
above the level of the sea, while others near the foot of the mountains have 
a height of nearly 1,300 feet. The whole are characterized by the absence 
of forests, the trees that do grow being found either singly or in small groups. 
Venezuela is, on the whole, well watered. The climate of the country is 
various in different parts, owing to their different elevations. 

Production.—The surface of Venezuela is naturally divided into 3 dis- 
tinct zones, the agricultural, the pastoral and the forest zone. In the first 
are grown sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, cereals, etc. "The second affords runs 
for cattle, and in the third, tropical products, such as caoutchouc, tonca 
beans, copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, and worked by the inhabitants. All 
lands within the bounds of the Republic, without a lawful owner (corporate 
or private), are considered public lands, and are managed by the Federal 
executive, who, under certain regulations, have power to sell or to make 
grants therefrom for the purpose of agricultural or mining settlements, or to 
properly certified emigrants in the proportion of 2% acres to every mem- 
ber of the family. One fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. 
In 1888 there were 8,476,300 cattle, 5,727,500 sheep and goats, 1,929,700 
swine, 387,650 horses, 300,000 mules, and 858,970 asses. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals. Gold is found chiefly 
in the Yurnari territory. The quantity sent from that district in 1892 was 
46,560 ounces. There are silver mines in the States of Bermudez, Lara and 
Los Andes. Copper and iron are abundant, while sulphur, coal, asphalt, 
lead, kaolin and tin are also found. The salt mines in various States, 
under Government administration, produced in 1890 a revenue of 1,478,904 
bolivars. The total value of the mineral products in 1886 was estimated 
at 28,560,500 bolivars (gold, 24,070,320 bolivars, and copper, 4,124,114 
bolivars). 

Commerce.—Nearly six sevenths in value of the imports are subject to 
duty. Imports, 1890, amounted to 83,614,411; exports, 100,917,338 boli- 
vars. Of the imports of 1888, over 23,000,000 came from Great Britain, 
overt 19,000,000 from the United States, over 12,000,000 from France, 13,- 
000,000 from Germany, and 4,500,000 bolivars from Columbia. Of the ex- 
ports over 3,000,000 went to Great Britain, nearly 46,000,000 to the United 
States, 15,000,000 to France, 10,000,000 to Germany, and 16,000,000 to the 
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West Indies. Coin (gold and silver) was exported to the amount of 4,070,- 
739 bolivars, and precious stones valued at 72,854 bolivars. 

In 1888 there were exported also 14,511 cattle, valued at 1,651,911 
bolivars. In 1890 the chief article exported was coffee, valued at 71,167,- 
850 bolivars ; cocoa, valued at 9,329,396 bolivars ; virgin and placer gold and 
residuum, 8,888,428 bolivars, besides hides and skins worth 4,728,074 boli- 
vars. In 1892 the exports from Ciudad Bolivar amounted to 7,518,664 
bolivars; from La Guayra, £1,090,439 (coffee, $4,085,345); from Puerto 
Cabello, £931,329; and from Maracaibo, besides other merchandise, there 
were exported 365,186 bags of coffee; other exports and ore, and regulus, 
cocoa, dyewoods and dyestuffs. 

Transportation.—There were in 1893 in operation 287 miles of railway, 
and 1,240 miles under consideration.. There are 3,528 miles of telegraph 
lines. There are 776 telephone instruments, with 1,477 subscribers. 

In 1892, 83 vessels, of 31,856 tons, entered, and 64, of 23,764, cleared at 
the port of Ciudad Bolivar. Venezuela had in 1893, 7 steamers, of 2,232 
tons, and 14 sailing vessels, of 3,409 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1890 was 45,031,224 bolivars; and expendi- 
ture, 45,670,166 bolivars. ‘The chief scource of revenue is customs. ‘The 
foreign debt, with the unpaid interest of several years, had grown to £10,- 
859,503 in 1878, when the Government resumed the payment of interest. 
New Consolidate bonds were issued to the amount of £4,000,000, or 100,- 
100,000 bolivars, or about 20,000,000 dollars. Re-conversion on pre-exist- 
ing bonds in 1881 reduced the external debt to £2,750,000. On December 31, 
1892, the outstanding external debt was £2,659,300, or $13,296,500. 

Army and Navy.—In 1893 the army numbered 7,280 officers and men. 
There is also a militia of 60,000 men. Venezuela has 1 iron steamer and 
3, sailing vessels. 

Chief Cities.—Cardcas (the capital), 72,429; Valencia, 38,654; Mara- 
caibo, 34,284; Barquisimeto, 31,476; Ciudad de Cura, 12,198; Barcelone, 
12,785 ; Ciudad Bolivar, 11,686; and Guanare, 10,880. 


His MajEsty, THE NATIVE KING OF ZULULAND. 
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Zululand. 


ULULAND (Africa). Area, 8,900 square miles. Population, 160,700. 
Ruler.—The territory is administered by a Resident Commissioner, 
residing at Eshowe, under the Governor, but native law exists as between 
natives. 

Zululand is a British Protectorate under the Governor of Natal, who is 
also Governor of Zululand. It lies to the north of Natal, from which it is 
divided by the river Tegula. It goes down to the Indian Ocean and in- 
cludes S. Lucia Bay. It comprises the territory formerly known as the Zulu 
reserve, and almost two thirds of the territory restored to Catewayo and 
Usibebu in 1883. It was formally declared British territory in 1887. 

About 160,000 of the inhabitants are natives, and there are 700 whites. 
There are eight magisterial districts, twenty-three mission stations and 
eighteen native schools. ‘There is a police force of 250 non-commissioned 
officers and men under a European commandant, and 5 sub-inspectors. A 
hut tax of 14 shillings per annum is levied on the natives. 

Natural Features.—Zululand presents very varied physical features; un- 
dulating country covered with Mimosa “bush,” in some parts very densely, 
alternates with wild and fantastically broken scenery and thickly wooded 
precipices and ravines, and then again with grass-clad hills. ‘Two consider- 
able forests exist in the country—one, the Ingome forest, lying in northern 
Zululand, just within the territory lately ceded to the Boers, the other upon 
the Natal border. ‘The country is healthy for the most part, but horse sick- 
ness prevails in the valley in the hot season, and the swampy neighborhood 
of S. Lucia Bay, a lagoon lying at the mouth of Umfolosi River, is uninhabit- 
able. The Zulus cultivate the ground very superficially, planting maize, 
gourds of several kinds, and a grain from which a light beer is prepared. 
Cattle is almost the sole wealth of the people. A few of the chiefs use horses. 

Production.—Agriculture and cattle raising are carried on by the natives. 
The grain products are consumed in the territory, and there are no exports. 
When money is scarce, cattle and grain are bartered by the natives for food 
and cotton goods, hardware, etc. Gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, iron, asbestos 
and coal are found, but none of them except gold has been worked. 

A telegraph line joins Eshowe to Natal, and there isa daily mail. There 
is a main road through the territory, with branch roads to the villages of 
the natives. Revenue, 1892, £42,432; expenditure, 1892, £33,953. 

Chief City. —Eshowe (population unknown). 


SALARIES 


OF THE RULERS: ORS H BSW OED: 


The following are the annual amounts provided by law, by:the various 
countries of the world, as ‘Civil Lists” or official salaries for their differ- 


ent rulers. (Year 1894.) 


COUNTRY. RULER. REMARKS. AM’T PER ANNUM. 
Afghanistan—Ameer—Subsidy from the Indian Government of 

180,000 Rupees . : : : : : : : : $58,390 

Argentine Republic—President . : : : , $36,000 


Austria-Hungary—Emperor— 4,650,000 nae One moiety is 
paid to him as Emperor of Austria out of the revenues of 
Austria, and the other moiety as King of Hungary out of 


the revenues of Hungary . : . $1,885,575 
Baluchistan—Wali—625,000 Rupees as BANU om ie Tadd 

Government and revenue from State land . : ; - $202,750 
Belgium—King, 3,300,000 Francs. . $636,570 
Bhutan—Sultan—50,000 Rupees as itch: on ine Tada 

Government : : : : ; : : : : €16,220 


British Empire—*Queen— £585,000, as follows: £60,000 for 
Her Majesty’s privy purse, £231,260 for the salaries of the 
Royal household, £44,240 for retiring allowances and 
pensions to servants, £13,200 for royal bounty, alms and 
special services, £36,300 for the dere expenditure of the 


COULl. : ; ; . $1,873,410 
Canada—Governor Corea ve 10,090 or . : - $48,660 
Chili—President—30,000 Pesos . ; 3 : : 1) “SS275een 
China—Emperor ; ’ : . Not known 


*In addition the following amounts are by law set apart annually for the members of the 
Royal Family, viz.: Duke of Edinborough, 410,000; Duke of Connaught, £25,000; Empress 
Victoria of Germany, £8,000; Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, £6,000; Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, £6,000; Princess Henry (Beatrice) of Battenberg, £3,000; 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, £5,000; Princess of Teck, formerly Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, £5,000; George, Duke of Cambridge, £12,000; and Princess Helena of Wal- 
deck, £6,000; Prince of Wales, £40,000; Prince of Wales’ children, £37,000; Prince of Wales 
also from Duchy of Cornwall, £101,385; Princess of Wales, £10,000, to be increased to 
£30,000 in case of widowhood. Total for Royal Family per year, £275,358, or $1,359,892.03. 
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COUNTRY. RULER. REMARKS. AM’T PER ANNUM. 
Corea—King ; : , . Not known 
Denmark—King—soo0,000 Rieciciers : : ; - $270,350 
Ecuador—President—12,000 Sucres . , : : ; ; $9,732 
France—President—1,200,000 Francs : : . $231,480 
E rmany Emperor As King of Prussia; no Silat as Emperor 

of Germany.—The family own large private estates. . $3,652,196 
Anhalt—Duke—Owns large private estates embracing 280 sq. 

miles in Prussia and Hungary. , , : : - $142,939 
Baden—Grand Duke—1,897,698 Marks. - $452,091 
Bavaria—King—5,403,986 Marks for King and Roe Ai urate . $1,287,398 
Hesse—Grand Duke—1,367,857 Marks. . $325,866 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin—Grand Duke—17,900,000 vere . $4,264,339 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz—Grand Duke—One of the wealthiest Ger- 
man Sovereigns, more than one half of the country being 


his private property. : . Not known 
Oldenburg—Grand-Duke— £12,750, seo a revenue e £8,000 in 
iicerests.= | Otalje/28 250: P ; . $137,464 


Saxe-Weimar—Grand Duke—Besides nee priv sar fecaie ob- 
tained in dowry with his consort the Princess Sophie of the 


Netherlands ; ; ; : : $23,357 
Saxony—King—3,142,300 More: ; : ‘ . $748,594 
Reuss—Prince—£lder Branch (Thuringian States). The greater 

part of the State is the private property of the Prince. . Not known 


Reuss—Prince— Younger Branch (Thuringian States). The 

greater part of the State belongs as private property to the 

family of the Prince . : : : : . Not known 
Saxe- Parente Senet oc vhirinian States) No civil list, 

exchanged it for a charge upon the State or Crown domains. Not known 
Saxe-Coburg—Duke—(Thuringian States). 100,000 Marks and 

one half the excess of revenue from domain lands : . Not known 
Saxe-Meiningen—Duke—(Thuringian States). 394,286 Marks, 

besides half of the surplus, which was for 1893, 390,450 

Marks. ‘Total, 784,736 Marks . . $186,949 
Schwarzburg- Reed prince @erannacien States). 291,817 

Marks exclusive of the State domains, which are the private 

property of the family . 2 : . $69,520 
Bene ner cen dershancen-=Prince Sr nnreian erates). 

500,000 Marks, and a very large income from private estates 

in Bohemia and Mecklenburg. ; : : ee ELO LTO 
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COUNTRY. RULER. REMARKS. AM’T PER ANNUM. 
Wurtemberg—King—2,014,203 ca and fae Marks for 
Royal Family . ; : .- * $5713, 7ao 
Greece—King—Of which 200,000 Dreoeni or $38,540, is for 
HeiLto.thtone. e- ; ‘ ; : ; : ~$201;572 
iSesivecs Seth ti vaneh : : . ; : : . : $23,357 


Italy—King—15,050,000 Lire. Out of this the Duke of Aosta 
and the Duke of Genoa have each an allowance of 400,000 


Tite, 01 $77,050, eacue . $2,890,500 
Italy—The Pope—From the Italian Gavenunere SINCE «267-10 

Never claimed and unpaid . : ; : : : -» $027,754 
Japan—Emperor—3,000,000 Yen é : ; : : - $3,117,705 
Mexico—President—In silver. : ; $50,000 


Montenegro—Prince—48,o00 Rubles, or ees heel by Rue 

yearly, besides 9,000 Ducats, or £4,000, civil list. ‘Total, 

£8,900 : : : : : $43,074 
Merceee <Sultaneenecnited at ai ss 000 : , - $2,433,000 
Netherlands—Queen—600,000 Guilders, besides the Queen Re 

gent is allowed 150,000 Guilders. The family besides 


have an immense private fortune left by King Willem I . $304,125 
Oman—Sultan . : : ; : : ‘ ; . $200,000 
Paraguay—President : $9,345 


Persia—Shah—The whole revenue of the eden is at ‘te dis- 

posal of the Shah. He has jewels alone estimated at 

$30,000,000. ; .Not known 
Portugal—King—4 56,800 Welty for Kane ora Reval Family . $493,344 
Roumania—King— £47,400, besides revenues from Crown lands $230,648 
Russia—Emperor—The Emperor is in possession of the revenues 

of the Crown domains, consisting of more than 1,000,000 

square miles of cultivated lands and forest, besides gold and 

other mines in Siberia, producing an enormous revenue. 

The Imperial Family own 19,890,835 acres of land. The 

Budget never mentions the Emperor’s revenue. . : . Unknown. 
Servia—King—1,200,000 Dinars : . $231,480 
ine enean revenue of the State Belone to fie Kine 

42,000,000. The King’s revenue annually, mainly consists 

of land tax £287,000, tax on fruit trees £65,000, spirits 

4100,000, opium £100,000, gambling £100,000, customs 

£143,000, tin mines £90,000, edible bird’s-nests £27,000, 

and fisheries £27,000 ; : ; : : : . $9,732,000 
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COUNTRY. RULER. REMARKS. Am’T PER ANNUM. 
Spain—King—7,000,000 Pesetas, or £280,000, exclusive of al- 
lowances to the Royal Family, which altogether amount to 
L50,000 are ‘ ; : : : ; . $1,849,080 
Sweden and Norway—King—1,320,000 Kroner, or £73,340, from 
Sweden, and 483,000 Kroner, or £26,860, from Norway, be- 
sides an annuity of 16,666 Kroner voted to King Carl XIV. 


and his successors on the throne of Sweden : : . $568,670 
Turkey—Sultan—Estimated at £785,000 . : . $3,819,810 
Egypt—Khedive—£100,000__.. ; : : . $486,600 


United States—President . 4 : : : é : : $50,000 


NoTE.—The following are the equivalents used in the table for foreign moneys, viz.: 
Rupee—The value of the rupee is taken as equal to 15 rupees to the 41, as per Act of the Leg- 
islative Council of the Governor General of India, passed June 26, 1893, as Act III, of 1893. 


1 Rupee equal to 32,44 cents. 1 Rigsdaler equal to 54;7,5 cents. 
1 Sucre equal to 81,4, cents. 1 Mark equal to 23 cents. 

1 Drachme equal to 19,2,%, cents. 1 Lire equal to 19,45 cents. 

1 Dutch Guilder equal to 40,55 cents. 1 Milreis equal to 1.08 cents. 


1 Yen equal to 1.05;%?, cents. 


NOTE ON MONEYS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN THIS BOOK. 


France, Belgium, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland constitute what is known as the “ Latin” 
Union, and their coins are alike in weight and fineness, occasionally differing, however, in 
name. The same system has been in part adopted by Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, Russia, and 
Roumania, but they have not joined the Union. Francs and centimes of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland are respectively designated lire and centissimi in Italy; drachmai and lepta in 
Greece; dinars and parasin Servia; peseta and centimos in Spain; leys and banis in Roumania; 
leya and stotinkis in Bulgaria. Similarly the Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, employ coins of the same weight and fineness, their names being also alike. Most 
of the South American States possess a standard coin, equal in weight and fineness to the sil- 
ver 5-franc piece, generally termed a “‘ peso.” 

The symbol Rx. means tens of rupees. In Egypt 10 Milliemes make one piastre tarif 
(written P. T.); 1000 Milliemes, or 100 P. T., is one Egyptian pound (written £, E.); 974 P. T. 
is equal to £1. In Turkey 100 piastres is equal to one Turkish pound (written 4, T.); 
% VL; lL equal to £71, 0s. 62a. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The Litre (liquid)=1.76 pint ; Hectolitre, liquid—22 gallons, 
dry =2.75 gallons; Metre = 39.37 inches ; Kilometre =.621 mile; Hectare= 2.47 acres. 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS. 


A metre is about a yard: a kilo is about 2 pounds; a litre is about a quart; a centimetre 
is about 1 inch; a metric ton is about same as a ton; a kilometre is about } mile; a cubic 
centimetre is about a thimbleful; a nickel weighs five grams. 
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